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Po Bedédcarsing 


yo before general broad- 
casting began, C. D. Tuska, of 
Hartford, Conn., built fine radio 
equipment for those who knew 
where to find him—marvelous in- 
struments, perfected with typical 
New England carefulness. From 
expert to expert passed the praise 
of Tuska workmanship and Tuska 
apparatus. 

Then the whole world plunged 
at once into radio. Like an im- 
pulse on the ether waves it swept 
uncontrolled in “every direction. 
With no well-established reputa- 
tions to guide, anything ‘and every- 
thing sold.. 

At this opportune time, Tuska 
began to advertise nationally. Now 
millions know where to find this 
master builder of radio sets. When 
Tuska speaks the radio world 
listens, for a real leader is speak- 
ing on a subject he knows. 


Through advertising, Tuska puts 
into motion thought waves which 
he can control, direct, localize, 
focus—silencing the noisy “static” 
of market-place shoutings, 
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Straight Thinking 


If you have been floundering 
in a maze of conflicting 
business reports, surveys 
and analyses on the buying 
power of the farmer’s dollar, 
read this brain-clearing 
article on the next phase of 
business prosperity. 





“The Recovery of Agriculture” 


By DAVID FRIDAY 
Economist 


Reprinted from American Review of Reviews 
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How National Advertisérs and* 
Chain Stores Can'‘Get 
Together \ 


Better Understanding of What Each Has to Offer ‘and the Elimination 
of Old Prejudices Furnish Hope for Future 


An Interview by C. B. Larrabee with 


J. M. Fly 


President, Mr. Bowers Stores, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


OF of the great battles of 
business history is that waged 
between the chain store and the 
national advertiser. On its field 
are the tatters of many a proud 
standard and the passing winds 
mingle the ashes of prejudice with 
the bones of aphorism. Yet the 
battle is still being waged with all 
its pristine fierceness. 

Imagine my _ surprise, then, 
when the head of a chain of sixty 
grocery stores told me that he had 
an appointment for the next day 
to appear before the board of di- 
rectors of a large corporation to 
convince those gentlemen that 
their company should conduct a 
national advertising campaign of 
considerable magnitude. 

That man is J. M. Fly, president 
of Mr. Bowers Stores, Inc., of 
Memphis, Tenn. Since 1918 he 
has had full control of this chain 
cf modern stores, and before that 
time he was practically in control 
of the business. He has built the 
hain‘to its present success not by 
fighting the national advertiser, 
but by co-operating with him and 
by building upon an idea of chain- 
~ re management which embodies 
he benefits of both the chain and 
lie independent and few of the 
lisadvantages of either. 

Many manufacturers may not 
gree with Mr. Fly’s_ views. 


Whether or not they do agree they 
must realize the fact that he repre- 
sents progressive thought among 
chain-store owners. Disregard of 
his views means a disregard for 
development and a shutting of 
eyes to the hope of a solution of a 
vexing question. 

In 1902 Duke Bowers opened 
his “Mr. Bowers’ Little Temple 
of Economy No. 1.” As the years 
went on other little “Temples of 
Economy” sprung up, their suc- 
cess due to the personality of one 
man, Duke Bowers. Bowers was 
a believer in personal advertising, 
a drum beater, if you will, but his 
methods succeeded up to a certain 
point. Then in 1911 he incor- 
porated the business, selling half 
the stock to D. W. Fly, father of 
J. M. Fly. The reasons for the 
sale are not important here. 
D. W. Fly was also president of 
the Fly & Hobson Co., wholesale 
grocers. 

In 1918 D. W. Fly died and his 
son took complete charge, not only 
of the wholesale business but of 
the chain stores. Perhaps the fact 
that Mr. Fly is both a jobber and 
retailer explains his progressive 
ideas and his keen insight into the 
faults of the present system of 
chain stores and the attitude of 
the national advertiser to the 
chain. He has seen both sides. 


Table of Contents on page 202 








“The trouble with the chain 
store and the national advertiser,” 
says Mr. Fly, “is that neither 
understands the other nor does 
either make the proper efforts to 
bring about a proper understand- 
ing. To the national advertiser 
the chain store is a price cutter, a 
grasper, that offers nothing in re- 
turn for what it asks. 

“On the other hand the chain 
store owner looks on the national 
advertiser as a kind of friendly 
enemy and instead of saying, ‘I 
can give you this in return for 
what you give me,’ has said, 
‘What do I get?’ 

“Both attitudes are wrong. 
There are chains, to be sure, that 
are graspers and price cutters, but 
I cannot feel that they are suc- 
cessful. They may be making 
money, but I do not think a chain 
store is a success unless it can 
compete on equal terms, without 
falling back on the wiles of cut- 
price leaders and premiums. 

“T can best explain my reasons 
for hoping for a_ reconciliation 
between chain and advertiser by 
explaining what we are doing 
down in Memphis. 

“First get the picture of what 
the chain store is. The Bowers 
stores represent in reality sixty 
independent grocers in Memphis. 
True, there is one organization be- 
hind them, but in every sense each 
store manager is a retail mer- 
chant. Therefore Bowers means 
distribution in Memphis. 

“Every advertiser wants dis- 
tribution. He doesn’t like to go 
into national advertising until he 
has distribution. Nowhere can he 
get it more easily or more thor- 
oughly than through the chain. 
That is the first big service the 
chain performs. 

“Next, the chain offers the ad- 
vertiser the thing he desires most, 
advertising. Every advertisement 
that we run in which we mention 
individual products features a 
number of nationally advertised 
goods. In other words the chain 


can advertise the big manufacturer. 
When a manufacturer runs a local 
campaign you can be sure we tie 
up with it in our advertising. 
“Third, the chain -offers the ad- 
vertiser clerk co-operation. Every 
advertiser knows how important 
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the clerk is and he knows that a 
disgruntled clerk can do a lot to 
nullify an advertising campaign 
in a particular locality. Let the 
clerk insist that, ‘We used to carry 
X Mustard but found it no good,’ 
or ‘Mrs. Y. used to use X Mus- 
tard but now likes Z much better,’ 
or any one of the dozen things a 
clerk can say against a product 
and a national advertiser’s cam- 
paign is falling down badly in 
that store, city and section. We 
offer the co-operation and back- 
ing of the clerks and managers of 
sixty stores. 

“Fourth, and here is the big 
rock on which so many have split, 
we offer the advertiser quick 
turnover. Immediately the an- 
swer comes, ‘Yes you offer turn- 
over on the strength of reduced 
prices.’ My answer is, ‘You are 
looking at the situation backward. 
We give you quick turnover be- 
cause we are able to sell goods 
cheaper at a fair profit.’ 

“Let me explain this. A manu- 
facturer comes to me and says, 
‘Here is the chance of a lifetime. 
You can sell my product for ten 
cents. at a profit of 30 or 40 per 
cent.’ My answer is, ‘Yes, but we 
can sell it at nine cents or eight 
cents and get our usual profit. 
That is our idea of service. We 
are buying for the public, not 
selling to it.’ 

“The advertiser who wants to 
maintain his price turns us down 
cold because we are price cutters. 
I say that we are not price cutters. 
We are merely selling goods at 
fixed-profit . figures and building 
our business because we give ser- 
vice and fair prices. We know 
that the lower the selling price the 
greater is the turnover. We give 
no cut prices on anything, but do 
give reduced prices on everything. 
There are certain products that we 
sell on which the price is strictly 
maintained. With these products 
we give something away, even if 
it is only a box of matches, so that 
our customers will get the benefit 
of our buying advantages. 

“The advertiser must realize 
that the chain has come to stay. 
I believe, as do many others, that 
the chain is the thing of the fu- 
ture. There are chains now in 
almost every line of business from 
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The percentage of Christian 
Herald readers owning their 
own homes is 80%—39% own- 
ing other property as well, from 
which they undoubtedly derive 
income. The average number of 
home owners over the United 
States is 46%. This shows 
conclusively that Christian 
Herald enjoys a home-owner 
audience far above the average. 
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drugs to hotels. Why fight them? 
Why not co-operate with them? 

“The Bowers stores are giving 
the manufacturer distribution, 
clerk co-operation, local advertis- 
ing, and quick turnover. In re- 
turn we expect a fair price, a good 
product, national advertising and 
a sound merchandising policy. If 
the advertiser gets the price-cut- 
ting idea out of his head and looks 
upon the chain store as a real help 
he will have gone a long way to- 
ward getting together with the 
chain-store owners. 

“Do chains under-estimate the 
value of national advertising? 
Some may, but I don’t see how 
they can. Almost every day I 
have the benefits of national ad- 
vertising proved to me. Take 
Hawaiian pineapple, for instance. 

“Twenty years ago pineapple 
meant the West Indies, but the 
West Indian growers would not 
advertise. Today I myself am 
convinced,. and have been con- 
vinced by advertising, that the 
Hawaiian product is the best and 
have forgotten almost that the 
West Indian product exists. That 
is just one example. 

“We carry a great many. na- 
tionally advertised products. We 
feel the pressure of demand from 
advertising campaigns. Would we 
not be foolish to deny that the 
pressure exists? Our reasons for 
carrying nationally advertised 
goods is simply that it is good 
business. 

“So far I have said nothing 
about the advertiser’s side of the 
case. He has some very justifiable 
grievances. 

“First of all is the menace of 
the chain that does its own manu- 
facturing. There is one chain that 
owns its own canning factories, 
its own dairy farms, its own mills, 
its own bakeries. You can hardly 
blame a manufacturer for feeling 
that this chain is not the best out- 
let for his goods. Above his head 
he always has the menace that 
some day this chain will go into 
the manufacture of his product. 
Tken he finds himself dumped 
out in the cold. For this reason 
we do none of our own manu- 
facturing. 

“Next the national advertiser 
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finds a great many chain stores 
using his product as a cut-price 
leader. If he makes a ten-cent 
soap he cannot be expected to en- 
joy seeing that soap offered at 
three bars for ten cents just as a 
bait to get people into a chain 
store, We do not believe in cut- 
price leaders because they defeat 
their own purpose. For every 
good customer they attract to a 
store they attract a hundred bar- 
gain seekers who go from store 


-té store buying only cut-price 


goods. 

“Third, the national advertiser 
has a right to object to the chain 
store featuring private brands ex- 
clusively. This has long been.a 
bone of contention between manu- 
facturer and jobber and between 
the manufacturer and the chain 
store. 

“To me there seems to be no 
reason why a manufacturer should 
object to private brands so long as 
the chain gives the advertiser’s 
product an equal chance. If the 
chain does not, it is not carrying 
on its business efficiently. It is up 
to the advertiser to show the chain 
why this is true, 

“We carry no private brands. 
Instead we have exclusive control 


in our territory over certain 
manufacturers’ brands. There is 
a wide difference here. Our rea- 


son is obvious. Smith will take a 
lot more care of the products he 
knows are sold under Smith’s 
label than those he knows will be 
sold under Bowers’ label. This is 
an unsound condition — but it 
exists. 

“A discussion of private brands 
leads at once to what is another 
great source of evil, substitution. 
In our stores every clerk is made 
to understand that we will not 
countenance any attempts at sub- 
stitution. When the customer 
asks for an article by brand name 
she gets that article. There can 
be no variation from this rule. 

“For instance, there is a certain 
brand of corn that is very popular 
in our section. We sell this, and 
also another brand over which we 
have control. I think the latter is 
better.corn, but the former out- 
sells it about five to one. Our 

(Continued on page 169) 
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‘_’n the last one thru’s a buzzard’’ 


“Aw, Walt! That ain’t fair! There ain’t but one 
tube, ’n Fats is right there to grab it. And besides, he 
never brushes his old teeth much anyhow.” 


“Now just keep your shirt on, Mr. Gloom! I’m run- 
ning this show. There ain’t gonna be no cheating; and 
the guy that don’t get ’em clean’s gotta do it all over 
again.” 

The dentifrices of father’s and mother’s choice often 
are anathema to Sonny, and once he finds one that tastes 
and works good, he’ll stick to it for keeps. 


Purveyors of oral prophylactics will find 


AMERICAN Boy 
as gest, Brig , Best Magazine 
= ee ee te All the World * 


an ideal medium for teaching half a million boys their 
methods of hygiene. These boys average 15% to 16 
years in age, and are beginning to form preferences in 
tooth pastes, brushes, etc., that will last through life. 
The merits of your product could not be set forth to 
better advantage than in the magazine these five hundred 
thousand habit-forming boys read and respect. 


Closing date for the December issue is October 15. 








1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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70% of America’s 
leading advertisers 


concentrated within 
six small areas 


Within the metropolitan areas of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco are 70% 
of the country’s leading advertisers. 

And almost every one of the other 
30% is within over-night traveling 
distance. 

In each of these six important busi- 
ness centers is a J. Walter Thompson 
Company Office. 

Through these offices in the United 
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States and the office in London, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is able 
to work in constant and direct touch 
with each client’s organization. 


This network of offices makes it 
possible to obtain accurate first hand 
information on selling conditions in 
each of these great markets. 


The combined knowledge and ex- 
perience of all seven offices makes 
possible a comprehensive study of each 
client’s problems in advertising in all 
‘parts of the United States, and in 
twenty-three foreign countries. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY: 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 














When a New Package Increases 
Sales 


Experience of Advertisers Has Shown That a New and Better Package, 
Properly Advertised, Gets New Customers and Holds Old Ones 


Street & FINNEY 
New Yor«k 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly send us copies of 
your recent articles, or one article per- 
haps it was, showing about certain manu- 
facturers who change their packages and 
thereby increase their sales? 

Srreet & FINNEY, 
Frank FINNey, 
President. 


WO considerations ordinarily 

influence an advertiser to re- 
tain an old package although he 
realizes that it could be benefited 
by a change in design. 

The first is that the old package 
has proved - successful over a 
period of years, whereas a new 
package seems to be more or less 
of a gamble. The second is that 
the old package represents a heavy 
investment in advertising, and the 
advertiser doubts in his own mind 
if he will be able to carry over 
the good-will gained by the old 
package to a new package which 
is very different in design. 

There have been a number of 
articles in both Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly show- 
ing that both considerations are 
fallacious and describing the ex- 
periences of manufacturers who 
have made changes in design that 
have meant increased sales. 

As an answer to the first con- 
sideration there is the fact that 
tests have been devised which will 
prove the value of a new package 
before it has been put on the mar- 
ket. Such a test was described at 
length in an article, “Getting the 
Consumer to Select the Package” 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
December, 1920, where the experi- 
ence of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company in originating a new 
package was related at length. 

The answer to the second con- 
sideration is found in the experi- 
ences of such a company as the 
Packer Manufacturing Company, 
which changed its tar soap pack- 
age after fifty years of successful 
use. This company had long 


‘added. 


known that the old foil package 
was wasteful, owing to ~ the 
peculiar nature of the ingredients 
in the soap. It devised a new 
box, made of tin, and after ad- 
vertising it to both dealers and 
consumers found that sales were 
increased surprisingly. Not only 
were old customers held, but a 
number of new customers were 
Most important of all, 
however, the new package brought 
back buyers who had _ tried 
Packer’s Tar Soap and had given’ 
it up because of the foil package. 

The. Lifebuoy Soap package was 
also modified in such a way that 
it carried its old identity but 
dropped many of its faults. 

Wherever possible it is only nat- 
ural that an advertiser should 
strive to make the change in the 
package as slight as possible. This 
does not mean, however, that he 
should sacrifice sales possibilities 
to retain the old identity. 

One advertiser who makes a 
nationally known food product 
was convinced that his package 
needed a radical change. How- 
ever, instead of making the change 
at once, this advertiser brought 
out four new packages in a period 
of five years. Each new package 
was an improvement on the last, 
although the change was not too 
obvious. ‘The last package, how- 
ever, was almost entirely different 
from the first. Results have 
shown that the change was suc- 


cessful. : 

An outstanding example of 
what can be done with a new 
package was the experience of the 
Mint Products Company which 
was described at length in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1920. When new men bought 
the rights to make Life Savers 
they found that the old pasteboard 
package was one of the biggest 
obstacles to sales. 

A new foil wrapper was origi- 
nated and was followed by a 
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Cleveland Metal Products Cole’s Stoves American Cranberry Exchange 
Borden Chocolate Malted Milk Borden Condensed and Evaporated Milk 
Fleischmann Yeast Folger Coffee Horlick’s Malted Milk Pen-Jel 
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Penick and Ford Salad Oil Salada Tea 
West Indies Pineapples 
Birtman Electric Co. 
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Q@ RS Music Rolls 




























Peerless Motor Cars 


Champion Spark Plug 
Rusco Products 
Goodyear ' Tires 

National Lead Battery 

Vacuum Oil Co. 

prise Paint Co. 





Reilly & Lee St > 
American Radiator Co. i : 
Boylston Coal Co. (! 
Johnston Lawnmower 


New York Mattress Skat 
Squeez-Eze Mop Beach 
Adler Clothes Hosiery 
Joseph & Felt; ‘ m Collars 
Mchibbon-D: Stevenson Hats 
Lewis C Roi-Tan Cigar 
Bauer & 


‘ pie e Kora Kona 
Soul Kiss a L Sanitol Zonite 
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Holeéproof 

Kayser’s § Van Raalte Hosiery 
American Duplex Razor 
Djer-Kiss verwear Hosiery 
Goodrich Transit Co. el Birchmont Beach 
Hotel Morrison Los Angeles 8. S. Co. 
Dr. Hess & Cc. S. DeMaree 
Guaranty H. Doherty 
First Natio: Geo. H. Lee Co. 
Lee Higg New York Life Insurance Co. 
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Pratt Food Co. Sieb’s Hatchery Union Stockyards 
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D. J. Lane Co. Burns Shoe Co. Hannahson Shoe Co. Tonsaline 


Harrisburg Shoe Co. International Shoe Co. Julian & Kokenge Nanjol 
Sloan’s Liniment Zerbst Pharmacal American Hard Rubbér Co. 
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counter carton that contained 
twenty of the nickel packages. 
With the new package and the 
new carton the Mint Products 
Company was able to open seven- 
teen new outlets, and overcome all 
the ‘adverse conditions brought 
about by the old package. 


DISTRIBUTORS SEE SALES POSSIBILI- 
TIES IN NEW PACKAGE 


The American Syrup Company 
found that the change from an 
ordinary bottle to a bottle made 
like a jug, meant the difference 
between jobbers and retailers who 
were indifferent to the company’s 
product and jobbers and retailers 
who were anxious to stock the 
product because they knew that 
the changed package would have 
a real appeal to consumers. 

Other companies that have 
changed their packages with a 
distinct benefit to their sales are 
the General Electric Company, the 
I. B. Kieinert Rubber Company, 
S. W. Farber Company, F. 
Bennett Biscuit Company, Sea- 
board Rice Milling Company and 
Tone Brothers. The experiences 
of these companies have been de- 
scribed in Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

The manufacturer who wishes 
to change his package must realize 
that such a change involves ad- 
vertising to both consumer and 
dealer. Packer, for instance, ran 
a teaser campaign to dealers be- 
fore announcing the campaign. 
This was followed by a campaign 
to consumers in national mediums. 

A new package is, in a sense, a 
new product and while it does not 
need anywhere near the same ad- 
vertising effort as a new product 
it does call for some form of 
announcement of the change to 
the buyers of the product. What 
kind of a campaign is to be car- 
ried on is up to the individual 
advertiser, based on the experi- 
ences of others who have made 
changes in their packages.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 

(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


What New Packages Are Doing for 
Old Products; August, 1923; page 30. 

A Container Makes Big Sales in a 
Saturated Market; July, 1923; page 98. 

Chan Package esigns That In- 


crease Sales; 1923; page 38. 
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o Have Refused to 
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Grow Old; March, 1923; page 27. 
Innovations in Christmas Packa 
That e. or“ —y Old Problem; De- 

cember, 1922; pi \. 

A Novelty Pac ote That Gets Resales 
for a Staple Product (Dunbar Molasses 
and y Hen Codi September, 1922; pa eS 7 

Package Desi ign a Factor in 
me a New bit (Northam A nal 

Corp,); July, 1921; page 19. 

They ad to Create Seventeen New 
Markets for Their Product (How the 
package and the label of Life Savers 
were changed); December, 1920; page 19. 

A Rejuvenated Personality for the 
Product (The new pack that chang 
a a 4 a novelty); November, 
1920; page 9 

The Square Carton vs. the Rectanigittt 
lar etna Runs Works); October, 
1920; page 

Labels That. ‘Make Goods Self- Selling 
(General Electric Co, adopts new label- 
ing system); October, 1920; page 53. 


(Printers’ Inx) 

New Containers to Increase Summer 
Sales (The Ross Company, maker of 
waterproof rouge, gets out special summer 
container) ; pauly 12, 1923; page 167. 

A New Package That Is uadrupling 
Sales of an Old Product (Packer Mfg. 
Co, makes a change in package design 
after using the same container for fifty 
years); February 22, 1923; page 25. 

Débutantes of the Flavoring Extract 
Family (Joseph Burnett Co.); Novem- 
ber 23, 1922; page 73. 

How Manufacturers Are Getting Their 
Goods into Santa Claus’s Pack (Bringing 
the package into season at Christmas) ; 
November 2, 1922; page 18. 

What You Can Do with Two Colors 
to Improve Your Packages; April 7, 
1921; page 89. 

Making the Lowly Spud a Table 
Aristocrat (A new package and adver- 
tising makes a new market for potato 
as my February 3, 1921; page 101. 

o Change Name of Product and Pre- 
serve Good-Will (How the B. Fischer & 
Co., Inc., changed the name and package 
of its products); November 25, 1920; 
page 117, 

Kolynos_ Advertising Puts Over a 
Container Improvement (Large space in 
Capo AD to announce the “Captive 
Cap") ; April 8, 1920; page 17. 

s It Ever Wise to Revise Your 
Labels?; August 7, 1919; page 57, 

After Eighty- five Years (The evolu- 
tion of labels as shown in the change of 
John W. Senay & Son’s labels); March 
6, 1919; page 133. 

Making the Label Tie Up with the 
Advertising (Dutch Boy White Lead); 
December 19, 1918; page 93. 

Mennen’s Compromise Plan for Raising 
the Price (New size package gives con- 
sumer more for money); June 20, 1918; 


page 101. 
an the Advertising Value Be Re- 
tained in a Changed Container?; Sep- 
tember 20, 1917; page 112. 

Packages That Sell the Merchandise 
(The plan behind the new art labels of 
Crofut & Knapp); January 7, 1915; 


pa 
oars Labels without Lost Motion 
Fay’ & Co.); May 28, 1914; 
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Milwaukee— First In Diversified Industry 


What Does It Mean? 


Lineage Leadership! A term whose full significance, 
when applied to a newspaper, is too often not realized 
by advertisers—a guide whose value as a barometer 
of advertising results is frequently not appreciated. 
Putting it briefly, lineage leadership is an almost in- 
fallible indicator of the medium that will bring the most 
sales in return for your advertising dollars, in any given 
market. Lineage records are decidedly worth your 
attention because, properly analyzed, they show the 
way to lower advertising costs. 


In September 1923 The Milwaukee Journal printed 
1,574,894 lines of paid advertising—over 400,000 lines, 
or 35% more than both other Milwaukee papers 
combined—an increase of 318,309 lines, or 25% over 
The Journal’s record for the same month last year. 


In the third quarter of 1923 The Milwaukee Journal 
printed 4,179,357 lines of paid advertising — almost a 
million lines, or 31% more than both other Milwaukee 
papers combined—an increase of 696,523 lines or 20% 
over The Journal’s record for the same period in 1922. 





In the first nine months of 1923 The Milwaukee 
Journal printed 13,335,611 lines of paid advertising— 
nearly 2° million lines or 25% more than both other 
Milwaukee papers combined—an increase of 1,640,620 
lines or 14% over The Journal’s record for the same 
period last year. 

The Journal has led in Local, National and Classified 
lineage consistently month after month, year in and 
year out—proof positive that it sells more goods at 
lower cost than any other paper or combination of 
papers in the field. It reaches 4 out of 5 newspaper 
readers in this rich market—over a half million of 
them every day. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


Wisconsin—First In Value of Dairy Products 
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“They Shall Not Pass” 


Walter Camp Suggests three Ways 
to Stop the Intentional Pass 


mene every opposing pitcher in 

the American League has been 
“booed” for passing Babe Ruth. And 
intentional passes have robbed Ruth 
of the chance to equal his record of 
59 home runs, 
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“A great many managers Say that the 
intentional pass cannot be done away 
with,” writes Walter Camp. “I think 
it can”—and in this week’s Collier’s, 
at the time when interest in baseball 
is at its highest pitch, Mr. Camp makes 
three suggestions for correcting the evil. 


Mr. Camp’s comment on 1923 baseball 
follows his review of the tennis season. 
Forthcoming issues contain his 
analysis of football prospects, and his 
article on golf. 


Thus, Collier’s presents this fall the 
most comprehensive and authentic 
review of American sports appearing 
in any national publication. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N: Y. 


15 
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The Mainstay of the Market 


is the small investor who “buys for keeps.” It is his purchases 
that absorb the greater part of big issues—and maintain the market 
for future issues. He is the consumer—and without him there would 
be no market. 


That is why the larger investment houses are advertising their 
issues more and more in the great, outstanding consumer mediums, 
such as The Chicago Daily.News. For the necessary “follow through” 
that takes an issue from the underwriting syndicates and dealers by 
an influential appeal to the largest financially competent group in 
Chicago—no other medium is comparable to The Daily News. 


Among the great bond and investment houses of the nation that take 
advantage of this effective and profitable market are the following: 


Banks and Trust Companies 


Bankers Trust Co. Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 
Central Trust Co. Greenebaum Sons Bank & 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. Trust Co. 

Chicago Trust Co. Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Continental & Commercial Banks Illinois Merchants Banks 

Corn Exchange National Bank Northern Trust Co. 

First National Bank of Chicago Peoples Trust & Savings Bank 
First Trust and Savings Bank Union Trust Co. 


Investment Bankers, Bond Houses and Brokers 


A. C, Allyn & Co. Huzzagh Musson & Co. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. Hyney, Emerson & Co. 
Ames, Emerich & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Jacob Kulp & Co. 
Blair & Co. A. B. Leach & Co. 
Blythe, Witter & Co. Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Alex Brown & Sons Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
Geo. H. Burr & Co. J. P. Morgan & Co, 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. National City Co. 

P. W. Chapman & Co. Paine, Webber & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick Powell, Garard & Co. 
Drexel & Co, Richie Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Estabrook & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Federal Securities Co. Spencer Trask & Co. 
Guaranty Co. of New York Stanley & Bissell 
Hallgarten & Co. Stone & Webster 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. S. W. Straus & Co. 
Heitman Bond & Mortgage Co. Straus Bros. Co. 
Hoagland, Allum & Co. Utility Securities Corp. 
Hornblower & Weeks White, Weld & Co. 
Howe, Quisenberry & Co. R. E. Wilsey & Co, 


Because of* its comprehensive and reliable market and financial 
pages, and the fact that its FINAL edition gives the full story of the 
financial day TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than any morning news- 
paper supplies-the same reports—The Daily News is the financial 
directory and guide of Chicago's great consumer market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How the Agricultural Credits Act 
Affects Advertisers 


Will Steadily Improve the General Tone and Purchasing Power of the 
Farm Market 


Special Washington Correspondence 

 B fbi quite recently, the retail 

stores in strictly rural com- 
munities were not, as a rule, con- 
genial agencies for the distribution 
of advertised goods. The big 
problem of the majority of farm- 
ers was the securing of store 
credit, and they could not be par- 
ticular about brands. 

Practically all of the retail 
stores that supplied the farmers 
were conducted on a credit basis, 
and had to wait from three to 
twelve months for about 80 per 
cent of their money. The giving 
of long credit required the taking 
of long profits. And the great 
majority of rural merchants took 
the stand that they could not af- 
ford to handle goods that have an 

established retail thirty-day or 


pe price, no-matter how well 
they are advertised. 

Two specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who have 
made a study of the buying habits 
of the farmer, told the writer re- 
cently that this condition has been 


fairly general for many years 
throughout most of the farming 
regions of the country, a relic of 
the old system of barter. Con- 
siderably more than half of our 
farm population has been gov- 
erned by the practice, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers 
have been compelled habitually to 
accept on credit goods which they 
would not have bought if they 
could have paid cash. 

This condition has caused the 
widespread impression that the 
average farmer wants nothing but 
cheap merchandise and cares little 
about the standards of quality es- 
tablished through advertising. But 
investigations of the Agricultural 
Department experts have proved 
that the average farmer demands 
goods of the best quality, and 
shows a decided preference -for 
standard merchandise of all kinds, 
when periods of prosperity allow 


him freedom in his _ purchas- 
ing. 

At this point the temptation of 
quoting a paragraph from John J. 
Dillon’s excellent book, “Organ- 
ized Co-operation,” is too strong 
to resist. He states: 

The theory once was that the want of 
modern conveniences and comforts in 
the country home was due to some fault 
in the cultural development of country 
people, and that the deficit could be 
supplied or overcome by social workers 
and uplift commissions, The scales have 
fallen from such eyes, too. We yet 
have scoffers, but sensible men begin to 
see that modern comforts multiply in 
the country just as fast as the means of 
people permit. en men and women 
on the farms go without comforts that 
city people enjoy it is because the prod- 
uct of an honest day’s work on the farm 
does not exchange in the market for the 
product of equal time and equal skill in 
the factory or city shop. The reason is 
that the man who manages the factory 
or shop estimates the cost and sets his 
own price on the products, The farmer 
pays that price for his supplies. The 
farmer, however, does not set the price 
for his own products, The price on 
them is made by the dealer or speculator 
—by the middleman system of monopoly 
—and the price is not a fair or a just one, 


Mr. Dillon sums up the situa- 
tion excellently. Farmers are no 
different from other people. They 
have the same desires for the 
necessities and luxuries of life 
that city folks have and they in- 
dulge these desires to the limit of 
their means. That is why it is to 
the interest of manufacturers to 
promote methods of increasing 
the farmer’s income. The greater 
the farmer’s income the greater the 
farmer’s buying power. This is 
so obvious that it is strange that 
there should be any argument 
about it at all. 

Successful co-operative market- 
ing’. associations have  demon- 
strated, in numerous instances, the 
ability of such organizations to 
kelp increase the farmer’s income; 
but less than 20 per cent of the 
farmers of the country are mem- 
bers of marketing associations. 
The others must still sell their 
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products as they can, and hereto- 
fore, when they needed money and 
were able to borrow it, they were 
compelled to pay high rates of 
interest which, in many cases, 
were excessive, sometimes reach- 
ing the ruinous discount of 40 per 
cent a year. 

Anything, therefore, that will 
stimulate the organization of co- 
operative marketing associations, 
that will support and regulate 
them, assuring their successful 
operation and demonstrate their 
value to farmers, will greatly in- 
crease the independent purchasing 
power of our vast farm market. 
Anything that will place the in- 
dustry of farming, in which one- 
half of our population is still en- 
gaged, on a credit basis as fair 
and economical as that of other 
important industries will result in 
a greater distribution among pro- 
ducers of the wealth produced by 
farming. 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 
of 1923, which was signed by 
President Harding on March 4, 
was designed to accomplish these 
and other benefits for the farmer. 
Its operation is under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, and its results to date 
strongly indicate that it will, 
by making the farm market 
more prosperous and_ receptive, 
ultimately place the general ad- 
vertiser among its chief bene- 
ficiaries. 

Recently, Merton L. Corey, of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
said that the advertiser could 
promptly realize the benefits of 
the service to the farmer that the 
act made possible by considering 
the conditions that prompted the 
creation of the act. He came to 
Washington last November to 
assist in persuading Congress to 
do something to relieve the farm- 
ers of the Middle West, was 
appointed a member of _ the 
Board, and is familiar with every 
phase of the legislation and its 
effect. 

War prosperity for the farmer 
terminated during the early part 
of 1920. For several years his 
responsiveness to advertising ‘had 
been reflected by the growing ad- 
vertising lineage in all of the farm 
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publications, Many manufac- 
turers found that cash in the 
hands of the farmer meant a 
ready response to the advertising 
of innumerable articles, and the 
general advertisers were consider- 
ing the farm market more seri- 
ously than ever before. 


THEN THE SCRAMBLE CAME 


Then the Federal Reserve Banks 
called their loans. This was ac- 
cording to the laws under which 
the banks operate; but it cre- 
ated havoc among the farmers 
throughout the country. Grain 
and many other products were 
dumped on the market for what 
they would bring; undeveloped 
herds were sold, and there was a 
scramble among farmers of all 
kinds and classes for cash with 
which to protect their notes. 

“Ever since the Federal Reserve 
system was established,” Mr. 
Corey said, “country banks have 
been in the habit of lending money 
to farmers on six-month notes. 
They did this knowing that prac- 
tically all such loans could not be 
paid at maturity; but they want- 
ed paper that was negotiable with 
the Federal Reserve, and they had 
an understanding with their cus- 
tomers that there would be no 
trouble in renewing the notes. 
The country banks discounted this 
paper with their city correspon- 
dent banks, and it was then placed 
with Federal Reserve Banks as 
collateral. 

“This was all right during the 
period of great prosperity; but 
when liquidation became neces- 
sary this practice was shown to be 
inadequate and dangerous to the 
interests of the farmers. Whether 
it was right or wrong to force the 
deflation of 1920, the disastrous 
condition that followed plainly 
showed that the farmer should 
have credit sources better fitted to 
his needs. 

“The Fetleral Reserve was de- 
signed essentially as a business 
man’s system. The turnover of 
the average manufacturer or jo!- 
ber is well within the time recog- 
nized by the Federal Reserve. But 
the farmer must borrow for a 
longer time; his usual turnover 
requires a year, and if he raises 
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livestock he may find it necessary 
to borrow on three years’ time. 

“Hence the Agricultural Credits 
Act, which legalized the establish- 
ment of the twelve Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, provides 
adequate credits to meet all of the 
farmer’s requirements, in very 
much the way that the Federal 
Reserve system provides credits 
for commercial requirements. Un- 
der the act, loans of the Inter- 
mediate Banks have a maturity at 
the time they are made or: dis- 
counted of not less than six 
months nor more than three years, 
and the law fixes the rate of in- 
terest at 5% per cent. 

“This system was the outcome 
of the condition of 1920. At that 
time, deflation caused the failure 
of many country banks, and the 
farmers of the country were gen- 
erally hard hit; but conditions 
would have been very much worse 
had not the War Finance Cor- 
poration made available five hun- 
dred million dollars for the 
refinancing of the country banks. 
This eased the pressure on pro- 
ducers and made recovery possible 
for a great many farmers and 
country bankers. 

“What the Government learned 
in this emergency experience was 
one of the contributing causes of 
the Agricultural Credits Act. 
And the farmers of the country 
demanded a system that would 
offer a permanent service as effec- 
tive 4s that which the Government 
established as an emergency 
measure. 

“There has been a great deal of 
talk against the act by those who 
feel that it was designed to put 
the country bank out of business; 
but nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The system should 
strengthen the banks and increase 
the effectiveness of their service, 
for it gives them an intermediate 
discounting agency for what is 
really intermediate and not short- 
term paper.” 

As Mr. Corey explained, the act 
is probably the most important 
legislation ever enacted for the 
encouragement of co-operative 
marketing of farm products. It 
also recognizes agricultural credit 
corporations with unimpaired 
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capital of $10,000 or more, and the 
Intermediate Banks will - discount 
the notes of such corporations. 
This will enable country -com- 
munities with inadequate banking 
capital to procure Eastern finan- 
cial assistance through the sale of 
debentures. 

Many new co-operative market- 
ing associations have already been 
organized. The Intermediate 
Banks, up to September 15, had 
loaned co-operative associations 
about eight million dollars, and 
eventually the banks will have 
available 660 million dollars for 
agricultural loans. By January 1, 
it is expected that the loans will 
tctal fifty millions. There are 
now twelve banks, each capital- 
ized at five millions, and author- 
ized to issue debentures to ten 
times their capital. 


ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 


It will be readily understood 
that this will benefit both local 
and national advertisers. In the 
first place, by encouraging the for- 
mation of marketing organizations 
it will stimulate advertising, for, 
as is well known, a number of 
such associations have made con- 
spicuous successes in using adver- 
tising to merchandise the prod- 
ucts of their members. And the 
existence of the new agency as- 
sures to every well-organized co- 
operative marketing association 
the credits necessary for an order- 
ly marketing program. 

“More important still,’ Mr. 
Corey continued, “is the effect of 
the system on by far the largest of 
the country’s consumer markets. 
Under the old theory of farming 
the producer worked from: sun- 
up to sun-down, raised his crop, 
turned his products over to. the 
speculator, and took what was 
given to him. Every other indus- 
try in the country would fail on 
that basis, and its results are re- 
flected in the comparatively small 
purchasing power of the farmer.” 

Then Mr. Corey said that the 
Federal Farm Loan Board con- 
sidered that co-operative market- 
ing was merely the best known 
method of merchandising farm 
products. All of the associations 
are verv much interested in’ adver- 
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tising, and a large increase in the 
number of associations and their 
memberships will create more in- 
terest in the subject among farm- 
ers generally. This will undoubt- 
edly make them more receptive to 
advertised goods of all kinds. 

Another pertinent phase of the 
system is that by placing the 
farmer on a better credit basis it 
will relieve the rural stores of 
much of their credit burden. Be- 
cause the farmer will handle con- 
siderably more of his own cash 
money he will buy with more dis- 
crimination, and the stores will be 
more willing to cater to his wants 
with the goods he prefers. 


A LASTING INSTITUTION 


“The business interests of the 
country should realize that the 
system is a permanent institution,” 
Mr. Corey said. “It is based on 
sound principles, and its good re- 
sults will be cumulative. We are 


getting our money chiefly, not 
from the treasury, but from the 


sale of debentures. So far, the 
system has taken care of every 
legitimate demand, and it will con- 
tinue as it has started. 

“Our debentures are sold only 
as we protect them with high- 
class paper. The market is with 
the large banks, which have need 
of short term investments for idle 
funds. To date, we have sold 
$10,000,000 in debentures, and they 
were purchased immediately by 
twenty-five prominent banks. 

“We could not ask for better 
recognition that this is a correct 
piece of credit machinery. It is 
an authoritative expression of 
confidence in the quality of securi- 
ties the system places behind its 
debentures. And it is a refutation 
of the argument that the system 
is a piece of competitive machin- 
ery designed to put the small 
banks out of business, for the 
small banks are the feeders of the 
large banks. 

“The Intermediate Credit Banks 
are all showing a profit from the 
start. The system is self-sustain- 
ing, and it will not be seriously 
affected by the crop failures of 
localities, because it is operative 
on a country-wide basis. It is a 
necessary supplement to the Fed- 
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eral Farm Loan System which 
has already made long time loans 
to farmers aggregating a billion 
and a quarter dollars on mort- 


the main, bankers have 
come to realize the great value of 
co-operative marketing, and many 
of them are giving their effort and 
influence to the organization of 
co-operative associations. While 
the Agricultural Credits Act is a 
permanent fixture, the system it 
makes possible is not perfect and, 
for some time, will be subject to 
minor changes and improvements, 
sO we are particularly anxious to 
have the constructive criticism of 
bankers and all those who are ex- 
perienced in the best methods of 
financing and merchandising. 
“Since the act went into effect 
a great many representatives of 
co-operative associations have 
come to Washington to learn just 
how their organizations can take 
the best advantage of the system, 
by the necessary adjustment in 
their by-laws and charters.” 
From Mr. Corey’s statements, it 
is obvious that the advertisers 
who take advantage of the im- 
proved conditions resulting from 
a more widespread knowledge of 
the system will find the following 
benefits steadily increasing. 


STABILIZES FARMER’S INCOME 


They will find that the average 
farmer will have more money for 
his products, and that his income 
will be considerably less specu- 
lative. The demand from the 
farmer also will - be extended 
throughout most of the months of 
the year, and, being relieved of 
much of the necessity for store 
credit, he will be more discrimi- 
nating in his purchases. The sys- 
tem will undoubtedly result in a 
better credit condition of the rural 
stores, and will stimulate competi- 
tion among them. 

This means that both the gen- 
eral tone and the purchasing 
power of the great farm market 
will steadily improve. And un- 
doubtedly the progress already 
made warrants the interested ad- 
vertisers of the country in plan- 
ning for a better harvest in the 
farm field. ‘ 
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“Nearly every Phila- 
delphia retail merchant 
that advertises uses 


The Bulletin. Follow 
him,—he knows!” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Poste Office Report of net paid circulation 
for six months ending September 30, 1923—503,368 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 


814 Park-Lexington Bldg. - Cc. jt gm Mortimer Bryans 
(46th and Park Avenue erree onklin, ine. 4 
) “li? Lafayette Biva. 125 Pall Mall, 8. w. 1 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 


Verree @ Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company 
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Factors that Promise 


Nine to fifteen months 
hence Oklahoma City’s 
business blood will 
be stimulated by the 
extraordinary income its 
radius is now receiving. 








IGHTY per cent of all of Oklahoma City’s 
business is either. BY, WITH, or FOR the 
farmers of the state. We have the word of 
Carl Williams, one of the foremost agricultural 
economists of the nation, and editor of the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman for this statement. 


The Oklahoma City market is equivalent to 
that of five cities each the size of Oklahoma 
City. And the population of Oklahoma City, 
according to the official ditectory figures of 
October 1, 1923, is 133,983. 


Oklahoma City’s trade is gathered from a radius 
of forty miles, a territory connected with the 
city by good roads, rail and interurban lines. It 
consists of five sizable cities, scores of smaller 
towns, and thousands of acres of the state’s 
best farm land. Its population is more than 
half a million. 
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Success for Advertisers 
in Oklahoma City 


This year Oklahoma’s income from major crops 
will exceed $298,000,000—a figure that is 
$60,000,000 higher than the 1922 income, and 
an amount which has not been approached since 
the bumper crop, peak-merchandise-price days 
of 1919. Nine to fifteen months from now, 
Oklahoma City’s business blood will spurt under 
the stimulus of this most favorable crop year. 


The Oklahoman and Times, alone, effectively 
sway the buying of this entire area. No other 
newspapers have any considerable circulation 
throughout this radius. 


At the lowest milline rate in the state, these 
papers thoroughly cover this market with a 
daily circulation of 113,000. 


Further details upon request. 


OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C, 


REPRESENTED BY 
FE. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Auto to Every Five 
Persons in Denver 


According to figures in the office of the Secretary of 
State, there is one automobile for every 4.9 persons in 
Denver, while in Colorado as a whole there is a machine 
for every 5.4 persons. 


So far this year, over 50,000 passenger cars have been 
licensed for Denver owners alone. 


Of the 173,966 machines licensed in Colorado up to 
Sept. ist, 162,366 were passenger cars and 11,600 
were trucks. 


Denver is the automobile center of the Rocky Moun- 
tain West. 


To reach the financially competent citizens who buy 
automobiles and other lines of quality merchandise 
in Denver and the vast region round about, adver- 
tisers find it to their advantage to broadcast their 
messages through. 


Because of the clean, progressive 

policy of these two papers, they 

bhe hold the confidence of the read- 

ers in this section. These papers 

carried 645,160 lines of automo- 

CHICAGO BVENING Post tive advertising alone during the 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR first eight months of this year 
Loursvitis HERA (up to Sept. Ist). 

Roacy MounTAIN News . 

tat 
DENVER TIMES VERRER "s CONKLIN, INC.. 


MUNCIE STAR 300 Madison Avenue New Y 
- ork City 
Steger Building . - Chicago, Ill. 
‘Terre Haute StAR Free Press Building - Detroit, Mich. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market Street - San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Building - Los Angeles, Cal. 




















Co-operative Advertising Makes 
the Unsalable Salable 


How the Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners Has Sold Grated, 
or Crushed, Pineapple by Clearing Away Consumer Misconceptions 


By Roswell Cochran 


OR a number of years the 

packers of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple have enjoyed a most gratify- 
ing market situation with regard 
to their major 


trade; a general belief that it was 
a “Jonah product”; an almost 
total lack of consumer demand, 
and another big crop in prospect. 

The situation 





product—Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. 
The problem has 
been one of produc- 
tion—not sales. 
Such is the shape 
of a pineapple, how- 
ever, that when a 
can-size cylinder is 
cut from it, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent 
of the best fruit re- 
mains. And the sell- 
ing of this 30 per 
cent (packed in 


called for concerted 
action. The several 
packers organized as 
the Association “of 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners, wisely de- 
cided to contribute 
to a general fund, 
each in proportion 
to the size of his 
pack; this fund to 
be used for co- 
operative education- 
al advertising. 
Advertising coun- 





crushed or grated 
form) has taxed the 
best brains of the 
industry. 
Consumers, first 
introduced to pine- 
apple, sliced, were 
slow to accept it in 
crushed form. They 
erroneously thought 
that it was made 
from cores (which, 
as a matter of fact, 
are used in quite a 
different way). Even 
those women who 
had no prejudice 
against it were indif- 
ferent—had no con- 





sel was employed, a 
study of the situa- 
tion was made and 
a campaign planned. 
The first advertise- 
ment appeared in 
July, 1922. 

Briefly, the plan 
adopted was this: 

The bulk of the 
appropriation was 
spent in publications 
reaching women — 
the type of women 
who are interested 
in adding variety to 
their menus. 

The advertising 
prepared (mostly 








ception of its many 
uses, 

Result: Retail and 
wholesale grocers 
who ordered it at all, did so only 
because it was:necessary in. order 
to get the Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, so much in demand. 

The opening of the 1922 season 
found considerable stocks of 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple in 
the hands of packers and the 


COPY THAT SHOWED THE CON- 
SUMER POSSIBILITIES OF THE to 
““UNSALABLE” PRODUCT 


color pages) tied up 
the . widespread 
popularity of Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple; 
explained that Crushed was of the 
same high quality (simply differ- 
ent in form and_ suitable for 
different uses): gave proved 
recipes calling for pineapple in 
this form and pictured these 
dishes in the most appetizing way 
possible. 
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The educating of “consumers, 
however, was not by any means 
the only problem that the adver- 
tising committee had to face. 

It was necessary to instil into 
the minds of packers’ salesmen, 


brokers, jobbers and retail grocers 
a belief that the advertising was 
going to succeed. 

This task, although it took only 
a small part of the advertising 
required and received at 


fund, 
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THE PROFIT POSSIBILITIES EXPLAINED TO 
DEALERS 


least nine-tenths of the commit- 
tee’s attention. 

Thousands of letters were writ- 
ten; tens of thousands of bulletins 
were sent, hundreds of thousands 
of circulars were mailed out (in- 
cluding two full-color broadsides 
reproducing actual advertisements 
—one to 110,000 grocers and the 
other to 35,000 bakers). 

Seven hundred thousand pieces 
of inexpensive, but colorful dis- 
play material were offered and 
distributed. Trade-paper adver- 
tisements announced the campaign. 

In July the campaign opened— 
and immediately requests for the 
association’s recipe book began 
to pour in. Keyed requests from 
one advertisement in one publica- 
tion exceeded 21,000. One adver- 
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tisement in another publication 
brought nearly 20,000. Evidently 
the advertising had touched a 
responsive chord. 

This good news was passed on 
to salesmen, jobbers and dealers. 
Letters from the trade began to 
assume an optimistic tone. 

And so the campaign continued 
—through 1922 and into the new 
year. ° 

Gradually packers’ representa- 
tives from various parts of the 
country began to report that 
conditions were “looking up.” 
Straight orders for “Crushed” 
started coming in (remember that 
it had previously been necessary 
to almost force it out, along with 
“Sliced” ) 

Finally packers began to realize 
that not only was the “carry over” 
and the new crop moving, but it 
was actually going to be neces- 
sary to cut down on deliveries. 

Evidently forceful advertising, 
plus active selling, plus merchan- 
dise of merit sold at a fair price 
—had scored a signal victory. 

The extent of the victory be- 
gan to be evident later (for the 
pineapple packers realized that 
their merchandise was not actually 
“soid” until placed in the hands 
of consumers—and they launched” 
a series of investigations to de- 
termine the extent to which this 
had been done). 

As the first step, a letter was 
written to a representative list of 
wholesale grocers. 

Of the several hundred replies 
received, 96 per cent reported a 
distinct improvement in the de- 
mand for Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. Increases of from 100 per 
cent to 500 per cent were reported 
from many sections. Many of the 
jobbers reported that stocks were 
exhausted and expressed a fear 
that they might not be able to get 
enough new-crop fruit to take care 
of the demand. 

To check the experience of re- 
tailers- was, of course, a much 
more formidable task—and, as 
every merchandiser knows, a task 
much less likely to bring a favor- 
able result. In a half-dozen typi- 
cal tests in representative markets. 
however; the grocers who reported 
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a definite increase in the consumer 
demand for the product varied 
from 52 to 80 per cent. 

In only two markets’ was even 
a single grocer found who re- 
ported a decrease in demand. The 
20 per cent to 48 per cent not 
definitely reporting an increase 
answered: “About the same,” 
“Don’t know,” “New in business,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

A mail questionnaire sent to a 
representative list of bakers 
brought a 78 per cent affirmative 
answer to the question: “Have you 
sold more pineapple pies during 
the past ten months than during 
the ten months just preceding?” 

Increases in volume ran as high 
as 400 per cent. 

With such a record, the pine- 
apple packers might easily have 
been excused for calling the job 
done—and letting it go at that. 

Instead, however, the association 
adopted a far-sighted policy. 

“Advertising has undoubtedly 
done a good job for us,” they rea- 
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soned. “It has introduced Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple to several mil- 
lion housewives. It has convinced 
grocers that pineapple in this form 
will sell. 

“But competition for a place on 
the American table is keen. These 
new users may forget. And un- 
doubtedly many other women, 
mildly interested last year, will be- 
come users if the product is again 
brought to their attention.” 

Accordingly another campaign 
was approved and is now in 
progress. 


J. D. Bates Agency Adds to 
Staff 


David J. Buckingham and John Cooper 
Whiteside have joined the staff of the 
J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Buckingham was for- 
merly advertising manager of the Man- 
ning Manufacturing Company, Rutland, 
Vt., and was more recently a partner in 
the Munn-Buckingham Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Whiteside has been 
engaged in advertising research and 
copy work at New York for several na- 
tional advertisers. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Periodical 
Publishers Re-elect 
R. C. Wilson 


OBERT CADE WILSON, 
vice-president and advertising 
director of The McCall Company, 
Inc., New York, publisher of the 











ROBERT CADE WILSON 


McCall publications, and also vice- 
president and advertising director 
of Popular Science Monthly, has 
been re-elected president of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
New York, an organization of the 
advertising interests of magazine 
publishers. 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr, business 
manager, Cosmopolitan, also was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

This is the third consecutive 
year in which Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hammesfahr have been elected to 
these offices. 

William Boyd, advertising di- 
rector of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Lee W. Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, and Stanley R. Latshaw, 
advertising director of the But- 
terick Publishing 
together. with Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Hammesfahr form the board 
of directors of the association. 

Dr. Ralph E. Rindfusz con- 
tinues as executive secretary of the 


association, 


Company,° 
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The Gold Dust Corporation’s 
Advertising Plans 


The policy of consistently advertising 
Gold Dust and Fairy Soap which 
been followed in the past by the N. K. 
Fairbank Company will be continued 
by the Gold Dust Corporation, a new 
subsidiary of the American Cotton Oil 
Company, to which these products have 
been transferred, according to George 
K. Morrow, president of the latter com- 
pany. He informs Printers’ Inx that 
an advertising appropriation of $900,000 
a been authorized for the ensuing 


7eThe details of the organization of the 
Gold Dust Corporation and the transfer 
to it of the American Cotton Oil soa 
business, its trade-marks and good-will 
was reported in Printers’ Inx, issue of 
September 27. 

The advertising plans of the Gold 
Dust Corporation for Gold Dust and 
Fairy Soap call for the continued use of 
magazines, street car cards, poster ad- 
vertising and painted bulletins, 

The Robert M. McMullen Company, 
New York advertising agency, will 
direct this advertising. 


Schulte Optical Account With 
McJunkin Agency 


The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has secured the account of the 
Schulte Optical Company, New York 
and Chicago, and is planning a news- 
paper campaign for this company. 

John Hayes Kelly formerly with the 
George Batten Company and_ The 
George L. Dyer Company, and R. A. 
Webber, formerly with Vanderhoof & 
Company, hicago, have joined the 
copy staff of the McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Company. 


Francis De Witt, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sherman & Lebair 


Francis De Witt, copy chief of Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of that agency. Mr. De Witt pre- 
viously had been with Evans & Barnhill, 
a. the George Batten Company, and 

. Ww. Ayer & Son 


Brandt Agency Has Cheese 


Account 


George Ehrat & Company, Chicago 
cheese manufacturer, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Brandt 
Advertising Company. 

national newspaper 
planned. 


campaign is 


Corman to Direct Pear’s Soap 
Advertising 
The Lever Brothers Companv, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has appointed The Cor- 
man Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Pear’s Soap for 1924, 
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Ta News has become a great advertis- 
medium by being first of all a great 
nowepapele Since 1869 the editorial and 
business offices have worked in — 
harmony, but there has never been a 

tion as to which actually controls he 
News. A newspaper first—an advertising 
medium second. 


The a = Ne ews 









Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42d Street eg: 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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Lower Your 
Sou Can~in 


OS Welem dtaltam Wert (se 
ALONE Will 


Clevelands 


000,000 


Market 


A good indication of the Buying 
Power of this rich market lies in 
the fact that 69% of the farmers 
in Northern Ohio own their own 
homes or farms, while 1 in 11 
owns a tractor. Cleveland—the 
pivotal point—is second in the 
country in diversified industries. 


ae The Pl : 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Seourlty Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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Selling Costs! 
Northern Ohio. 


Northern Ohio offers unlimited sales possibilities, but 
no single factor more important than this market’s 
thoroughly co-ordinated system of distribution centers. 
No trading area in the country offers any better. 














According to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
there are 47 trading centers in the entire state of 
Ohio—4th in the U. S. in population. Northern Ohio, 
with half the state’s population, has 27 of these trading 
centers within its confines—nearly 60%. Of these, 19 
are Jobbing centers—ALL within 100 miles of Cleve- 
land! 
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That should cause smart merchandisers to stop and 
think. The prosperity and buying power of this great 
3,000,000 market are unquestioned. ‘The demand for i 
any good article of merchandise can be created by the 1 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ALONE —at ONE cost. 
Supplying the demand is no problem, through this com- 
prehensive network of Jobbing centers. 










Over 1600 National advertisers 
have covered Northern Qhio with 
a minimum of advertising and 
distribution costs by using the 
Plain Dealer ALONE since 1922. 


: Dealer home 


) N 742 Market Street 


3) Will Sell It oo pont 

















CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, 
Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta. 
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International Harvester Co. 


Picks New Orleans 


The International Harvester Co. has leased 
part of Building No. 3 of the great $13,500,000 
U. S. Army Supply Base at New Orleans for a 
binder-twine mill which will begin operation 
this month, occupying four floors aggregating 
336,000 square feet. The corporation’s repre- 
sentatives say the South’s first city and 
America’s second port will become the greatest 
binder-twine shipping point on the continent. 


Such acquisitions of capital and labor make 
New Orleans and trading area a better market 
for your product. The co-operation of a news- 
paper merchandising staff whose services are 
actual, not promissory, is at your command. 


Che Gimes 





RYCETRST FOR THE SOUTH If 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


San Francisco. 
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Picayune 


INC., New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, 
R. J.. BIDWELL CO., Los Angeles and 


New Advertisers Created by 
Marketable Inventions of 
Fond Fathers 


When the Head of the Family Takes a Hand at Devising: Amusement for 
Youngsters Even the Production of an Established 
Business May Be Changed 


By A. H. Van Voris 


I HEARD recently of a proud 

father of two energetic young- 
sters who had installed a swinging 
gate closing the first floor landing 
in his home. On more than one 
occasion his heart action had been 
seriously affected when he caught 
one of his progeney tottering 
dangerously at the head of the 
stairs. The gaté put an end to 
his mental anguish, 

I don’t know whether this is a 
marketable idea. I am relating 
the incident merely because it is 
typical of what is happening in 
scores of homes. When the head 
of the family takes a hand at de- 
vising amusements for his brood, 
or invents devices planned to pre- 
vent knocks and bruises, all sorts 
of ingenious schemes are born. 
Many are impractical. Others are 
of only narrow appeal. But every 
once in a while, a fond daddy will 
create a toy or other article that is 
really possessed of sales possibili- 
ties. 

This is how the Kiddie-Kar was 
brought into existence. Clarence 
W. White, part owner of a fac- 
tory at North Bennington, Vt., 
had been called from his work for 
the twentieth time to repair a 
broken toy motor car for Son 
Freddie. He was tired of mend- 
ing playthings for a youngster 
who had the universal knack of 
putting toys out of commission. 
So, having some knowledge of 
mechanics, he went to his plant 
and fashioned a sturdy, self-pro- 
pelling contrivance which was the 
forerunner of the Kiddie-Kar of 


today. 1 
J. M. Eiffe, vice-president and 


treasurer of the White Mop 
Wringer Company, Fultonville, 
N. Y., has a similar story to tell. 
Juite aside from his daily atten- 


tion to business, Mr. Eiffe has a 
household of several children—all 
lively youngsters full of buoyant 
spirits. 

During the past summer, he was 
being continually asked to put up 
a swing in the back yard and not 
wishing to disappoint the children, 
he built an old-fashioned rope 
swing with loose board seat. 
While ‘this afforded lots of fun to 
the youngsters, he found that the 
seat was falling out at frequent 
intervals and also that his children 
were occasionally doing the same. 

This latter factor soon became 
subject for more serious con- 
sideration, for in time, some child 
—his own or a neighbor’s—would 
fall out and get hurt. 


A NEW PRODUCT IS DISCOVERED 

Being of a mechanical turn of 
mind, one day at the factory, Mr. 
Eiffe took some round iron, a 
piece of board and a length of 
chain and fashioned them into 
what shortly became known as the 
Poll Parrot Swing. When this 
model was completed, with paint- 
ed iron loop, painted seat perma- 
nently fastened in the loop and a 
secure chain at the top, it was 
merely designed as a safe and 
sturdy swing for his back yard— 
cone from which a child could not 
fall. But not so. 

No sooner did it make its ap- 
pearance on the Ejiffe premises 
than the Smith, Brown and Jones 
youngsters set ‘up a_ persistent 
clamor for one of them. Taking 
turns did very well for the first 
day, but these importunings were 
not to be denied, so several more 
swings were made by hand at the 
factory for various neighbors and 
the original Eiffe swing grew into 
four for his own yard. 
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Being rather surprised at the 
continued and continuous popular- 
ity of the article, Mr. Eiffe made a 
little study of this thing that he 
had hit upon in an ingenious mo- 
ment and by observing the young- 
sters at play, he found that they 
could immediately sit in it and 
swing without danger of falling 
out and could let go of the sides, 
on account of its perfect balance, 
play with their dolls or toys, kéep 
= swinging and have a world of 
un. 

Thus he concluded, if it had 
such an immediate, strong local 
appeal, why should it not become 
more general? 

A sample was made up and Mr. 
Eiffe took it personally to the 
Carl Co., department store at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Upon being 
questioned, the buyer told Mr. 
Eiffe that he thought it a mighty 
good item and asked if he intend- 
ed to place it on the market. Mr. 
Eiffe then explained how the idea 
had come to him and just how it 
had worked out at home, adding 
that he had not shown it to any 


other merchant and was particu- 


larly interested in the buyer’s 
reaction. 

Upon being asked what he 
thought they would retail for, the 
Carl company buyer expressed the 
opinion that they would sell at 
about $2.50 each, whereupon Mr. 
Eiffe put the question as to how 
many he could sell at $1.25 or 
$1.50 apiece. 

The reply was that there was 
hardly any limit to the sales possi- 
bility at this figure for a selling 
price and on being quoted, he 
bought a hundred swings which 
we learn were sold in a very short 
time after delivery. 

This encouraging reception led 
the manufacturer to call on an- 
other Schenectady store that day, 
and this merchant’s opinion was 
that it looked like a good article, 
but he did not believe it would go 
with their hardware stock as they 
did not push that class of mer- 
chandise. While the swing was 
being demonstrated, a gentleman 
at the counter turned around and 
asked what it was. As soon as it 
was suspended and he got a good 
look at it, Mr. Eiffe tells us that 
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the customer put his hand in his 
pocket and laid down the sug- 
gested retail price, saying he 
would have to take that very 
swing, as he wanted it to take on 
a camping trip next day. 

It goes without saying that this 
store likewise placed an order for 
a hundred swings. 

Thus encouraged, the mission- 
ary trip was continued over to 
Amsterdam, N. Y., where Mr. 
Fiffe visited the hardware firm of 
J. E. Larrabee & Co. Here he 
soon secured the attention of the 
buyer and the store’s salesmen not 
engaged likewise became _inter- 
ested in the swing and in the 
demonstration staged for their 
benefit. It again happened that 
although the salesmen thought the 
article would take with their cus- 
tomers, the buyer felt that it was 
not in their general run of mer- 
chandise. 


ANOTHER SALE IS MADE 


However, the keen enthusiasm 
of the maker, together with the 
relation of his experience in 
Schenectady, backed by the recep- 
tive attitude of the store salesmen 
finally induced the buyer to place 
an order for a hundred swings 
and within a few weeks, to this 
first hundred was added a second, 
all of which swings have been 
easily sold without much effort 
and with a fair profit to the store. 

And so the tale continues up the 
Mohawk Valley to eaters, to 
the John G, Ferres Hardware Co. 
Mr. Ferres is a conservative mer- 
chant ; he thought well of the idea 
but did not wish to handle the 
quantity. Whereupon, Mr. Eiffe, 
with his natural inventor’s opti- 
mism and pride in an article so 
well received thus far, asked for 
permission to hang a_ sample 
swing at the entrance of the store, 
while they were talking about it. 

This was cheerfully given and 
the first man who passed the store, 
which was within two minutes, 
stopped, looked at the swing, came 
in and bought it. 

Mr. Ferres was convinced. 

He immediately placed his order 
for a hundred of them and to date 
he has bought two hundred. 

The next stop was made in 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Eugene O'Neill 


I like Vanity Fair because it is our only 
anarchist periodical superior to sup- 
pression. 


Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 


F. A. Patrick Co. 

Hart SCHAFFNER & MArx 
Buick Morors 

Fisk TIREs 

ANGELUS TIRE COVERS 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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Gloversville, on E. L. Durkee & 
Co., and the results of that day 
were so conclusive that Mr. Eiffe 
had no trouble whatever in selling 
them a hundred swings. This 
firm had a small circular prepared 
for advertising purposes, which, 
with its store demonstrations has 
impelled it to buy 450 swings. 
This is the actual result of the 
first day Poll Parrot Swings were 
shown to the trade. 

Mr. Ejiffe says that his com- 
pany had some tall hustling to get 
materials and make those swings 
by hand, since the almost coinci- 
dent birth and introduction of 
Poll Parrot did not allow time for 
any more elaborate preparation 
than was already at hand in the 
mop wringer factory. 

They are now being machine- 
made in quantity and by spring it 
is the hope of the manufacturer to 
have quantity production on the 
new product. In fact, the energy 
and .unusudl enthusiasm of the 
maker has even now enabled him 
to secure the first carload of ma- 
terials and the plant is being 


equipped with machinery to pro- 
gress in a large way. Just now 
output is held to small shipments 
with a promise of full equipment 
and extensive production by the 


close of the year. Some of the 
merchants referred to are ship- 
ping swings to all parts of the 
country, one of them having had 
a call for two of them to go to 
Everett, Wash. R 

A colored illustrated folder is 
now being prepared, featuring the 
Poll Parrot Swing in a manner to 
appeal to grown-ups as well as 
to children, for it is possible that 
larger models may be made as 
production advances. Mr. Eiffe 
states that space will be used also 
in trade papers. 

From the dealer’s standpoint, as 
well as the manufacturer’s, there 
seems to be a tremendous adver- 
tising force connected with this 
novel product. The retail selling 
price is very small and. yet the 
profit is a fair one. 

As to the effect of the new 
product on the mop wringer end 
of the business, Mr. Eiffe says: 

“We are firmly convinced that 
Poll Parrot Swings will help our 
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sales on White Mop Wringers as 
they will bring our name and line 
before a great many retail dealers 
who have not as yet seen the 
sales possibility on an efficient and 
time saving device such as a 
White ‘Can't Splash’ Mop 
Wringer. 

“Poll Parrot Swings and White 
Mop Wringers can be manufac- 
tured together to a very economi- 
cal advantage due to the fact that 
they are both manufactured of 
practically the same _ material. 
Our plant and equipment is large 
and broad enough so that we are 
in position to manufacture this 
specialty in a large way. Our 
plans are to distribute Poll Parrott 
Swings through the hardware, 
woodenware, dry goods, auto sup- 
ply, and specialty jobbers.” 

Consider its chance inventien; 
the appeal of a child for an- 
other youthful amusement; the re- 
markable success of its first-day 
introduction to the market; the 
advertising and sales possibilities 
in store for the dealer. A stimu- 
lating product for a growing con- 
cern. 

These are séme of the features 
which make such a story as that 
of the Poll Parrot Swing interest- 
ing to manufacturers the country 
over. 


New York Real Estate Adver- 
tised to Philadelphia Merchants 


The advantage to a Philadelphia 
merchant of representation on ifth 
Avenue, New York, was the principal 
point stressed in the Philadelphia news- 
paper advertising of the Mandel-Ehrich 
Corporation of New York. The copy 
stated that the property was “in the 
centre of Manhattan’s greatest and 
most spectacular development, the Fifth 
Avenue of the Fifties.” The dimensions 
of the property, and the surrounding 
properties also were listed. “For an 
out-of-town merchant, ——y institu- 
tion, hotel owner or financial group 
desirous of breaking into New York, 
this property is literally the key to the 
front entrance,” read the copy. 


Frank J. O’Brien, President, 
Baltimore Advertising Club 


Frank J. O’Brien, who has been vice- 
president of the Baltimore Advertising 
Club, has been elected president. He 
succeeds Dwight Burroughs. 
Daniel E. Derr was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Norman M. Parrott was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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“Tmpostors” 


Between times of writing novels like “The 
Moon and Sixpence’ and plays like “East 
of Suez” and “The Circle,” W. Somerset 
Maugham ambles about the world getting 
into countries of which I have never even 
heard and meeting the sort of folks whose 
acquaintance is an adventure in itself. 


Every time I talk with him I am fascinated 
by the tales he tells, so the last time—as he 
was crossing the United States on his way 
from the Orient to his home in London— 
I asked him to write some of these stories. 





The first—called “The Impostors”—will 


be in the November issue. 


EDITOR. 
The Border of this advertisement is the dis- 
Feewtenine mark pA Be — | ‘five ser- 
vices—Motoring, hools, Food, Travel and 
Drege. 


5 Cents 


Osinop olitan 








. America’s Greatest Magazine 
~. 


A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Barnetr 
Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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EW YORK’S PICTURE 
NEWSPAPER, first pub- 
lished June 26, 1919, now has 
the largest daily circulation in 


America! 
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Tue average net paid circulation - 
of the DAILY NEWS; New York’s 
Picture Newspaper, for six months 
ending September 30, -1923, was 


633,578 


THIS is the largest DAILY circu- 
‘lation— morning or evening—in 
America! 

Current Daily Circulation exceeds 
700,000 net paid. 


TELL It to Sweeney—in The News! 
Write for the Sweeney Series. 


THE & NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
__ Tribune Bldg. . Chicago _ 





_ 
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66The cost of one American 
Weekly advertising ticket is but 
33144% of the line rate charged 
by the two largest National 
mediums combined and but 
12144% of the rate charged by 
a combination of all Sunday 
newspapers. Sell more by 
traveling shorter distances and 
at 121%4% to 3314% of the cost.99 


For immediate details. on 
any phase of the American 
Weekly’s “Advertising 
Tour,” address 


‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 
1834 Broadway, New York 
Largest Circulation in the World 


If you want to see the color of their money—use color!—A. J. K. 








Should Department Store Advertis- 
ing Rates Be Increased P 


As Storekeepers, Publishers, National Advertisers and Advertising Agents 
Analyze Results of New York Strike; Many Divergent Views Appear 


Now that the New York news- 
paper pressmen’s strike is 
over, some interesting ‘discussions 
are taking place. As PRINTERS’ 
INK predicted i in the issue of Sept. 
27, “much figuring with pencil 
and paper is being done.” 
Department stores are figuring 
in several ways. They are com- 
paring the prices of systematic 
bombardment of the consumer 
with circular letters, four-page 
folders and night lettergrams 
which were used during — the 
strike, with the price of their 
regular..newspaper advertising. 


They have kept accounting room 
forces busy with adding machines 
to secure sales figures during the 
strike in comparison with adver- 
tising 
thinking alon 


expenditure. They are 
new copy lines, 
such as are indicated in the recent 
Gimbel. advertisement which fea- 
tured. a sale. without mentioning 
prices, but they are not saying 
much—that is, nobody says much 
that agrees with the assertion of 
somebody else. When they talk 
about sales, their comments vary 
all the way from the man who 
says his volume increased during 
the days of the strike, due to in- 
tersive direct-by-mail advertising, 
to the statement of the president 
of a big Fifth Avenue woman’s 
apparel house who puts part blame 
for his failure on the fact that he 
was prevented from advertising 
his merchandise because of the 
strike. 

Elevator operators and floor 
salesmen give reports at variance 
with executives, and heads of big 
retail houses themselves do not 
agree as to the net results. 

The jury most certainly dis- 
agrees. 

Much figuring is also being 
done by newspaper publishers. If 
Blank & Company of Main Street 
were willing to pay at the rate of 
$5,000 a page for 70,000 four-page 
folders, why do they try to get an 


extra discount on a million-line 
contract which is already far be- 
low the rate paid. by the national 
advertising which newspapers 
have had to leave out in the rush 
for space after the strike? If the 
cost of making the agate line has 
veal proceeany 20 per cent 
because of the new pressroom 
rates and working: conditions, 
what should the future rate be to 
the big local department store? 
These are some of the forms this 
discussion is taking. 

The old question of the differ- 
ential between the local depart- 
ment store rate and the foreign 
rate has been brought to the sur- 
face as the result of the strike. 
The national advertiser himself 
and his advertising agency are es- 
pecially interested: If the depart- 
ment store rate is too low—in 
some cases below the cost of pro- 
duction—is the national advertiser 
penalized as a result? Would 
everyone be better off if there were 
less department store advertising 
at a higher rate? If there is to 
be a revision in rate, shouldn’t the 
big contract local rate be made 
sufficiently high so. that no part of 
its burden shall be thrown on the 
nztional advertiser? These are 
some of the comments one hears 
from agents and advertisers. 


DEPARTMENT STORE MEN ANSWER 


Some department store men re- 
ply that “newspaper publishers 
would make a mistake if they 
tried to use the strike situation as 
a'club with which to raise rates.” 
Altogether there are many points 
of view, as all factors.in advertis- 
ing sit down to contemplate the 
net results of the strike which de- 
prived the New Yorker of his big 
newspaper for over a week. Many 
men predict that the results will 
have an important . bearing on 
rates and volume of department 
store advertising everywhere and 
that the present offers a fine, op- 
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portunity for publishers to base 
local rates more directly on pro- 
duction costs. 

Some of the various opinions 
are set down here with the idea 
of giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
Situation as some twenty promi- 
nent publishers, agents, national 
advertisers and department store 
men see it. 

The owner of one’ newspaper 
points out that the publisher does 
not get back anywhere near his 
manufacturing cost in the sale of 
his paper to the public. He is pro- 
ducing an agate line used by the 
department stores and by national 
advertisers to build sales, and he 
must make a profit over his cost 
of production to stay in business.* 
“Whenever a publisher’s costs go 
up,” said this publisher, “and he 
delivers more papers to the homes 
of subscribers, he considers, let 
us say, a 20 per cent increase in 
rates to stay in business. He will 
soon find that the big contract ad- 
. vertiser —the local - department 
store—puts up the most strenuous 
kick. National advertisers buy 
space on what the paper delivers. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
the department store owners to 
get together and threaten to go 
out of the paper. 

“The trouble is that a new 
million-line contract offered by a 
department store is not looked on 
in the light of the cost of produc- 
tion of each agate line, but be- 
cause it looks like $300,000. This 
isn’t a good condition. The pres- 
ent offers a good opportunity for 
al! newspaper publishers to take a 
good look at some of the absurdi- 
ties of their rate cards in the light 
of new production costs and fair- 
ness to all advertisers. If a raise 
in department store rates should 
result in less department store ad- 
vertising, everybody would be 
better off.” 

A man who has long been a 
prominent figure in the depart- 
ment store field when rate matters 
are up for discussion said: 

“Our sales this September were 
ahead of September a year ago. 
How much more they would have 


See “‘The Cost of Manufacturing the 
Agate Line,’’ Printers’ Inx of October 
28, 1920, page 3. 
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increased if the strike had not 
occurred I can, of course, not 
estimate. There was a report in 
a. New England paper which told 
how some department stores had 
lost so much business they could 
have let from 50 to 75 per cent 
ef their sales force go. I con- 
sider this bunk. I believe news- 
paper publishers are keen enough 
rot to make a grave mistake like 
using the strike situation as a 
club with which to raise rates.” 

The advertising manager for 
another department store said that 
no question of rates could affect 
them because the big department 
store contracts didn’t expire for a 
long time to come. 

“T think we will make our bids 
for business in the future more on 
a quality than on a straight price 
basis and I believe we can do that 
in smaller. space,” he said.’ 

A prominent newspaper pub- 
lisher said, “In my opinion every 
big contract advertiser faces. an 
increase in rates, and the matter 
has been discussed at length. The 
change in hours in the pressroom 
from eight to six, and a half and 
the other changes in working con- 
ditions make the increased cost 
amount to at least 20 per cent. A 
publisher is not in business to 
show a loss in his advertising 
space. It is his source of revenue. 
If any increase does come about, 
the price to department stores 
should be raised far more in pro- 
portion than the price to national 
advertisers.” 

The fact that national adver- 
tisers are paying a rate in many 
cases from 50 to 60 per cent 
higher than department stores was 
stressed by a national advertiser. 
He said, “The spread between 
national and local advertising runs 
all the way from the flat rate 
paper to the 363 per cent differ- 
ential of a certain newspaper I 
could mention. The minimum 
department store rate should be 
advanced. Would it be good for 
all concerned if you and I were 
deadheads every night at a hotel 
or theatre, which would pay for 
our food and our seat? It-is not 
a healthy condition to have some 
people buying space at less than 
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An illustration by Henry Raleigh for Cosmo Hamilton’s 
story in the October Harper’s Bazar. 


ASHIONS PRIMARILY! But then, too, 
Harper’s Bazar is the only smart fashion 
magazine that publishes fiction. And it is fiction 
very appropriate to a smart magazine, for really 
it is fiction which mirrors the social life of Harper’s 
Bazar’s own readers—stories by writers who know 
the social life of today, illustrated by absolutely the 
foremost illustrators of the social scene. 


Harpers Basar 


ab IN LONDON 6fr.IN PARIS 
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the cost of production, because 
somebody has to pay for it.” 

The space buyer for an agency 
stated that “advertisements of na- 
tional advertisers are being left 
out of papers because Moe Gins- 
burg is hustling to use double 
trucks now that the strike is over 
to hold his low rate and get people 
into his store. It’s time the news- 
papers made the department store 
take smaller space and pay more 
for it.” 

A department store executive 
agreed with this last idea—all ex- 
cept the higher rate. He said, 
“We would all be better off if the 
amount of our space was limited 
to say, five columns an_ issue. 
There has been too much compe- 
tition in the brutal use of space 
with too little attention to what 
we say in that space and how we 
say it. In the old days we did 
very nicely with smaller space and 
more sensible display. Somebody 
started a race to use more space 
than the others and the rest of us 
have kept it up.’ 

This department store man said 
his business had increased during 
the eleven days of the strike— 
September 18 to 29—14.79+ per 
cent over the preceding eleven 
days and that-during this time his 
increased advertising costs, due to 
use of other mediums, was one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

The publisher of a big daily re- 
peated the thought about less 
space for department stores when 
interviewed twenty minutes later. 
“Less department store advertis- 
ing would be a good thing for the 
publisher and for the subscriber 
in my opinion,” said he. “There 
is too much use of very big space. 
I don’t think the reader would like 
ali advertising and I don’t think 
the department store gets as much 
returns as it would if using smaller 
space with a better message.” 


LOW SPACE RATES NOT TO BE CON- 
FUSED WITH RESULTS PRODUCED 


One department store partner 
said, “I don’t care what a news- 
paper charges me so long as I can 
make a profit from that news- 
paper’s space. I want as low a 
rate as any department store gets, 
but I ask what does the paper de- 


‘up local friendships 
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liver, instead of how much does 
the space cost.” 

An advertising man said: 
“Every classification in the news- 
paper should pay the publisher a 
proper net. If a paper has a con- 
tract with a department store which 
yields less than the cost of pro- 
duction it is a bad thing for the 
national advertiser because some- 
body must make up this loss. 
Agencies have no desire to break 
i or family 
circles, but if a department store 
rate is too low to pay a profit, 
other rates are bound to be too 
high. 
“National advertising should be 
considered by the publisher of 
every newspaper as the favorite 
child. It is more valuable to him 
and to his city. It helps develop 
more local advertising. It helps 
the local merchant make more 
sales. It adds to the town’s pros- 
perity. The more national adver- 
tising a newspaper carries the 
greater becomes the lineage of 
local advertisers they can make 
pay the local man. 

“We have no desire to dictate 
local rates. All we ask is that it 
be not so low a rate as to throw 
part of the burden on the national 
advertiser. The only request we 
make of publishers is that they be 
good business men and know their 
cests.” 

A man who has long been 
identified with both departmenf 
stores and national advertising 
said that “the obvious injustice in 
the differential between local con- 
tract advertisers’ rates and the 
rates paid by national advertisers 
pre be taken up in any present 
rate discussion.” 

An advertising agent pointed 
out that when the publisher 
started under ideal conditions he 
recognized the value of national 
advertising in an unusual way. 
“There are many retired publishers 
who go to Florida, and because 
they can’t stay away from a print 
shop buy a local paper,” he said. 
“They run the paper because they 
want to, and they have a custom I 
commend to the attention of all 
newspaper publishers. In many 
places down there an agent, like 
myself is surprised to find that the 
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— and still the Curve 
of the Electrical Industry 


CLIMBS 


During the first six months of this year, 
central-station companies sold a total of 32,- 
480,000,000 kw.-hrs. of electrical energy, a 
gain of 25.4 per cent over the energy sold 
during the first six months of 1922. 

If this increase is maintained, at the same 
rate during the second half of 1923 the fig- 
ures will be astonishing. To double the op- 
erations of an already e industry inside 
of four years is'a stupert “undertaking. 

Central stations and the electrical indus- 
try as a whole have a large task to perform- 
in meeting the ever-increasing demand for 
energy and electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies. Manufacturers with market’ outlets |, 
through this industry havé a wonderful op- 
portunity to expand their sales through 
adequate advertising in the leading paper 
in its field —Electrical World. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS — 


serve the industries they cover by 
meeting industrial needs with leader- 
ship thinking. Their advertising sec- 
tions are the specialized market 
places where industry goes to buy. 


* Blectrical World 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
TENTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
A. B. C. A. B, P. 
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F. M. Cockrell 
Manager Department Industrial Advertising 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
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Campbell-Ewald Company takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the appointment of 
Mr. F. M. Cockrell as manager of its 
department of Industrial Advertising. 
Mr. Cockrell will have his headquarters 
at the New York office, 18 West 34th St. 


The selection of Mr. Cockrell for this - 
position is in accord with the Campbell- 








Ewald policy of placing at the disposal 
of its clients the broadest marketing 
experience and the most specialized 
advertising knowledge available. 


Mr. Cockrell formerly was promotion 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
publishers of engineering and industrial 
papers, and has had an exceptionally 
wide experience in the fields of advertis- 
ing and marketing. He will be avail- 
able to advise and assist clients in the 
development of their industrial markets 
through ‘‘Advertising Well Directed.” 








COMPANY cAdvertising 


( DAYTON TORONTO | 
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newspaper's foreign rate is lower 
than the local rate! It shows what 
many other publishers would like 
to do, were it not for long-time 
custom and million-line contracts.” 

A prominent manufacturer who 
is one of the largest advertisers in 
the country pointed out some of 
the unfortunate practices from a 
manufacturer’s standpoint which 
have come from the low local rate. 
“Here are two shoe manufacturers 
competing for business,” he said. 
“One has an exclusive agent in 
each town. The other sells to 
everybody. The former can, by 
petting his agent’s name at the 

ottom of the copy, get the low 
local rate. ‘The other can’t sign a 
local name, so he pays the foreign 
rate. “ 

“Or a manufacturer decides to 

ut on a sale of his goods at five 
ocal stores. He must pay the 
high rate. If he signs one name, 
leaving the other firms out in the 
cold, he gets the local rate. It 
would be far more healthy for all 
concérned if newspapers had one 
flat rate, or else allowed all adver- 
tisers, both foreign and local, the 
same quantity discount.” 

All men interviewed agreed that 
the pressmen’s strike would lead 
to much frank discussion on space 
and rates of department store ad- 
vertising. Curiously enough, al- 
most everyone, including promi- 
nent publishers, agreed in the 
opinion that a smaller amount of 
department store advertising 
would be a good thing for every- 
one concerned, including the news- 
paper reader. Perhaps from this 
one point of agreement discussion 
will lead to some sort of friendly 
and concerted action which will 
bring about this result. 

The cost of manufacturing the 
agate line has increased so much 
in the last few years that competi- 
tion in the brutal use of space by 
department stores might give way 
to a better method. 

As a publisher said, “If Blanks 
could afford to send out 70,000 
night letters of forty-eight words 
each to get customers into their 
store, they shouldn’t kick at a rate 
that will pay me a profit less 
than they take in their bargain 
basement.” 


INK . 


M. L. Towne Heads 
New York Agency Council 


The board of governors of the New 
York Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies has elected 
Milton Towne, who is treasurer of the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., chair- 
man for the year begininng October 15. 
He will succeed Roy S. Durstine of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. David 
G, Evans, third vice-president of Evans 
& Barnhill, Inc., was elected vice-chair- 
man, and Stewart L. Mims of _ the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer, 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors for a term of two 
years: Wendell P. Colton, president, 
Wendell P. Colton Company, Inc.; John 
H. Hawley, president, Hawley Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., and Stewart L. 

ims. 


“All-Fiction Field” Meeting at 
Chicago 

The annual meeting of representa- 
tives of the All-Fiction Field, of which 
Doubleday, Page & Company, _ the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, the hae 
way Company and the Street & Smit 
Corporation are members, will be held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Cope. on 
October 15, 16 and 17. A. D. sker, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Lord & Thomas, and G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, advertising manager of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
be among the speakers at a luncheon on 
October 17. 
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Bossert Account for 
Frank Presbrey 


The advertising account of Louis Bos- 
sert & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, “Bossert 
Homes,” will again be directed by the 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., New 
York. 

Other new accounts recently placed 
with this agency include: Janes & Kirt- 
land, manufacturers of ranges and The 
White House Line of sectional unit steel 
dressers; and Henry Heide, Inc., con- 
fectionery, both of New York. 


Hearst Papers Appoint 


Representatives 
: Crawford, Chicago, has been 
appointed Western representative of the 


F. E. 


Boston ‘American, Baltimore News, 
Rochester, N. Y., Journal, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Telegram. 

C. I. Putnam, who is Eastern repre- 
sentative of the* Boston American at 
New York, has been appointed the East- 
ern -representative of the other newspa- 
pers mentioned above. 


Fullerton, Cal., “Tribune” 


Appoints Representatives 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, New York, have been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 


tives of the Fullerton, Cal., Tribune. 
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IGURE on each person in St. 

Louis giving Christmas presents 

to five other persons this year... 
Even with such a modest outlay, this 
will mean four million gifts. 


And that does not include the St. 
Louis trading area, numbering four 
and a quarter million people. The 
aggregate gift list comes to around 


21,250,000. 


Where will these givers find all these 
gifts? What great range of things will 
the list include? 


St. Louis wants to know...And St. 
Louisans will search eagerly in their 
favorite advertising columns for sugges- 
tions. ‘They are beginning to search 
now. 


If you have a suggestion, offer it to 
as many of these givers as you can in the 


S1. Louis 
Globe-Memocrat 


G ravure 
Seetion 


J. CARR GAMBLE, cAdvertising Manager 


To afford a better view of the Christmas market in St. 
Louis we have prepared a series of folders, which will 
be mailed to advertisers on request,'while the supply lasts 

















St. Louis’ Show Window 


Considered one of the most beautifully 
printed Gravure Sections in America 


St. Louis 
G@lobe-Wemocrat 


Gravure Section 
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Advertising Agency List of 
1889 Is Corrected 


Josrernx Ricnarps ComMPaNy 
New Yorx, Oct. 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your article on the “History of the 
Advertising Agency’s Origin and De- 
velopment” in Printers’ Inx of Oct. 4 

found quite interesting. The list of 
igents that the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association in 1889 recog- 
ized as general agents—that is to say, 
doing a business with publications out- 
de the city of New York—rather sur- 
prised me, because my father, Joseph 
H. Richards, started an advertising 
agency business in 1874. 

It is true that most of his business 
was local at that time and for a con- 
siderable period thereafter; but in 1881- 
1882 I was a partner of his and we did 
considerable national business in news- 
papers and the then magazines. 

It is possible, however, that the rea- 
son why my father’s name is not found 
in the A. N. P. A. list of 1889 is due 
to the fact that he found it good policy 
to clear a good deal of his national news- 
paper advertising through his friend, 
James H. Bates. (And, by the way, 
there was never a firm called James H. 
Bates & Co., as listed by you. Indeed, 
during 1889 I was myself an employee 
of Mr. Bates, while my father conducted 
his advertising agency in the building 
leased by Henry C. Bowen, of the New 
York Independent, on the corner of 
Murray Street and Broadway, the lo- 
cation of the present Postal Telegraph 
Building. 

My father also used at that time, with 
much satisfaction, the magazine facili- 
ties of J. Walter Thompson, who was 
then almost exclusively a magazine ad- 
vertising agent. 

Again, when father wanted to use 
county seat papers, he found Mr. West, 
of Dauchy Company, and Mr. Dauchy 
himself, very ready to co-operate with 
him 2epd give him service that was at 
that time, as I believe it is at present, 
very satisfactory. 

I knew, personally, every individual 
on this list which you publish, in New 
York, and most of those in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

Inasmuch as our agency purposes cel- 
ebrating our fiftieth anniversary next 
year, it seems appropriate that I should 
explain to you and your readers why, 
in all probability, my father’s name was 
not included in the A. N. P. A. list 
of 1889, 

Joszpn Ricnarps Company, Inc., 
J. A. Ricwarps, 
President. 





O. E. Everett with “Dairy- 
men’s League News” 


Oo. E. Everett, formerly with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York, has joined the Eastern advertis- 
ing staff of Dairymen’s League News, 
New York. He also was for two years 
with the Borden Company. 
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Insurance Advertising 
Conference Program 


“Research Facts in Life, Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Available for Busi- 
ness Building through Publicity” will 
be one of the subjects discussed at the 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference which is to be held at St. 
Louis on October 21 and 22. This 
topic will be discussed by James M. 
Holcombe, dt manager, The Life In- 
surance ales Research Bureau, 
Thomas McElvaine, Jr. publicity 
manager, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Henry Swift Ives, 
secretary, The Casualty Information 
Clearing House. 

Graham C. Wells, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be one of several speakers on the 
subject of Pt as the Buyer for the 
Seller,” and C. . Cartwright, editor, 
The National Underwriter, will discuss 
“Insurance Advertisin from _ the 
Standpoint of the ditor.” John 
Howie Wright, editor, Postage, also 
will speak at the meeting. 


Changes Name to O-Cedar 
Corporation 


_ The directors of the Channell Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago, have voted to 
change the corporate title of the com- 
pany to include the nationally adver- 
tised trade name of “O-Cedar.” The 
new name will be the O-Cedar Cor- 
poration. Since its humble ——— | 
in 1908, this company has used muc 
advertising space to put its O-Cedar 
mere and polishes before the public, 
and the name O-Cedar is now so 
strongly associated’ with the company 
products, that it was thought best to 
drop the old title altogether. 


Red Devil Account with Van 
Tassell & Smith 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Red 
Devil tools and hardware specialties, hae 
laced its advertising account with Van 
assell & Smith, advertising agency, 
New York. The advertising plans for 
this account during 1924 call for the 
use of business papers and farm publi- 
cations. 

Van Tassell & Smith have added 
Charles Proner to their staff. He re- 
cently was with the Acorn Agency, 
Inc., also of New York. 


A. L. Winship Leaves 


National Shawmut Bank 


Addison L. Winship, vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
and director of advertising, has resigned. 











Changes Name to “Farm 
Equipment Dealer” 


The name of Power Farming Dealer, 
St. Joseph, Mich., has been changed te 
Farm Equipment Dealer. 
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New Accounts for Tuthill 
Advertising Agency 

Architectural and building publications 
are being used in a campaign which the 
I. P. Frank Company, New York, is 
conducting on recessed and indirect 
lighting equ ee for banks and public 
buildings and Frank reflectors. The Tut- 
hill Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to direct this 
advertising. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the White 
Showers, Inc., Detroit manufacturer of 
outdoor watering ——_ for gardens 
and lawns, etc. ign in busi- 
ness papers and bones = home publica- 
tions soon will be started for this ac- 
count. 





Western Agency Council 
Elects Officers 


James W. Young, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of the 
Western Council of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
F. W. Thurnau, Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany, Ba elected vice-chairman; and 
Carl Johnson of Johnson, Read & 
Semin was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, he directors of the estern 
Council for the coming year are: 
Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company; Hanly, Ferry- 
Hanly Fat yoy — mpany; George 
A. Schofield, The E. Clarke Adver- 
tising Agency, and fom P. Johnson, 
Johnson, Read & Company. 





Paint Account for Street & 
Finney 


The Thomson Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, paint manufacturer, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, New York advertis- 
ing agency. The present products of 
the company and a number of new 
ones are to be combined into a line 
of paints under one trade-mark. Plans 
for the development of this  trade- 
mark, labels, advertising and merchan- 
dising are now under News- 
pry advertising will probabty be used 
at first. 





North Carolina Press to Meet 


The quarterly meeting of the Wes- 
tern North Carolina Press Association 
will be held at Albemarle, N. C., on 
October 11 and 12. Addresses will be 
made by C. Bush, Polk County News, 
Tryon, N. C.; N. *. y cnet of the 
Hendersonville, N. and i. a 
Miller, of the hutbectccatom "yt C., Sun. 





Multibestos Appoints A. J. 
Roemer 
A. J. Roemer has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Multi- 


bestos Company, alpole, Mass., Mul- 
tibestos brake and clutch linings. 
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Magazine Representatives Go 
to Church 


Tue Franx A. Munsey Company 
Curcaco, Sept. 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Inx of September 13 
Roger Daniels asked the question: “Do 
Advertising Men Go to Church?” 

Ten or fifteen years ago The Agate 
Club, of this city, composed of about 
sixty magazine representatives, had as 
their guest at their semi-monthly Mon- 
day luncheon the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
of New York. I was sitting at Mr. 
Abbott’s side when this same question 
came up. I told Mr. Abbott I was per- 
sonally acquainted with everyone pres- 
ent, and I felt sure that at least 50 per 
cent of our members attended church 
the day before. 

I called his attention to a man who 
was a Sunday school superintendent, to 
another who was a lay reader in his 
church, and to over a half-dozen that 
were Sunday school teachers. 

Among the 50 per cent were several 
who have since achieved national repu- 
tations. However, now that golf has 
become so popular, possibly this per- 
centage would have to be shaded. 

Tue Frank A. Munsey Company, 

C. H. Sroppart. 





W. M. Pepper, President, 


Associated Dailies of Florida 

W. M. Pepper, of the Gainesville Sun, 
was elected president of the Associated 
Dailies of Florida at its third annual 
meeting which was recently held at San- 
ford, Fla. He succeeds Edward L. Tay- 
lor, of the Miami Herald. 

R Holly, Sanford Herald, was 

elected vice-president, and Clayton C. 
Codrington, DeLand News, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Lew B. 
Brown, St. Petersburg Independent, who 
was re-elected, and the following now 
constitute the board of directors: 
Bloom, Lakeland Star-Telegram; W. A. 
Elliott, og yi Times-Union; Her- 
bert Felk el, St. Augustine Record; D. B. 
McKay, Tampa Times; and M. J. Sneed, 
Daytona Journal. 

W. A. Elliott, business manager of 
the Jacksonville Florida Times-Union, 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
meeting. He spoke on the subject of 
“How the Associated Dailies Can Best 
Help Its Members.” 





Appoint Financial Advertising 
Representative 


The Minneapolis Journal and the San 
Francisco Journal have appointed Far- 
ley & Godvin, Inc., New York, as their 
Eastern financial advertising represen- 
tative. 


E. H. Kittredge Joins 
Hornblower & Weeks 


E. H. Kittredge, formerly advertising 
manager of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
ny, Boston, has joined Hornblower & 
eeks, bankers and brokers of that city. 
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—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 

l it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

e Globe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


Globe-Memocr 


St. Louts’ Largest Daily 


New York C. Geo. Krogness, - San 


ar] 


. St. J. 
y S. Osborn, 
. R. Scolaro, 


me 





Richards, 
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Here is one of St. Louis’ wealthy suburbs— 
a manufacturing city in the center of a big 
agricultural district. Besides St. Charles’ 8503 
residents, figure a big rural population, and 
the students of two girls’ schools. 

Two railroads and an interurban line give 
direct shopping access to St. Louis. St. Charles’ 
bank. deposits of $4,478,615.91 indicate the 
buying power of this neigh 

Besides the St. Louis stores, St. Charlesans 
have these local retail facilities: 

15 Auto Dealers and Garages 5 Drug Stores 

23 Grocery Stores 9 Building Material Dealers 

4 Jewelers 4 Hardware Stores 8 Shoe Stores 

7 Dry Goods Stores 4 Men's Furnishing Stores 

4 Furniture Stores 11 Confectioneries 3 Stationers 

Reach St. Charles, its dealers and con- 
sumers through Globe-Democrat advertising. 
It is read and followed by the representative 
people there. 


Circulation in St. Charles: 
Daily—891; Sunday—1711 


Francisco 
Chicago Dorland Agency, “Led. - + London 
Detroit Asso. A lewspap - Paris 
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Outdoor 
Advertising Association 
Changes Name 





Becomes the Painted Bulletin 
Advertising Association — Dis- 
cussions of Sales and Service 
Problems Forms Major Part of 
Convention Program — Officers 
Are Re-elected 


. I ‘HE Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation at its fourteenth 
annual convention changed its 
name to the Painted Bulletin Ad- 
vertising Association. 

This convention, which was 
held at Detroit, on October 4, 5 
and 6, was addressed by a number 
of national advertisers and sales 
representatives. 

H. Macdonald, issih of 
the association, spoke at the gen- 
eral business session which was 
held on the morning of October 
4. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer and chairmen of the 
various committees were submitted 
at this session. : 

H. R. McClintock was chair- 
man of the first sales session held 
on the afternoon of October 4. 
The speakers and their subjects 
were: 

“Since 1780,” Leonard Dreyfuss; ‘‘As- 
sociation Aims and How They Can Best 
Be Served by Intersectional Meetings,” 

A. Heavren; “‘Some Ways of Creat- 
ing a Cordial Entente with Other 
Media,”’ Harold Kayton; “‘Why Painted 
Displays Will Continue to Be a Factor 
i dvertising,” R. L. Burd, and “‘Legis- 
lation Affecting Outdoor Advertising,” 
Tom Nokes. 





The morning meeting on Octo- 
ber 5 was devoted to a service 
session, at which O. V. Ober was 
chairman. 


“Placement of Structures with Due 
ee rd for Public Approval” was the 
fc discussed by George W. Kleiser; 
“How to Hold hat You Have,” by 
Sutton; “Fewer Displays and 
Ga Ones,”’ by H. R. McC “rg 
“What Servicing an Account Should In- 
clude,” by Cy. H. Davis; “Elementary 
Steps in Improving the ice,” by 
H. Guertin, and “A Few of the 
Mechanica” by L. A. Wilkins. 


The sales session was continued 
at the afternoon meeting on Octo- 
ber with G. K. MacEdward 
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acting as chairman. The speakers 
at this meeting were: 

“Civic Co-operation,” W. W. Work- 
man; “How to Arrange For and Sell 
Campaigns to Civic Bodies,” William 
White; “Novel Paint Accounts That Are 
New and Out of the Ordinary,” 
Robertson; “Most Effective Meth s for 
Developing Business in Smaller Towns,” 
ed Marley; “How to Pick and 
Train an Outdoor Advertising Sales- 
man,” E. H. iy al “When the Pros- 
pect Says ‘No’,’ B. Sweeney; 
“Putting a Selling Kick into Your Out- 
door Copy,” O. V. Ober; “The Idea Is 
the Thing,” E. B. Gace. and “Meet- 
ing Competition,” C. J. Mehegan. 


The general business session 
was resumed for the disposal of 
all unfinished business before the 
association on October 6. R. P. 
Stewart spoke on “How Promo- 
tion Literature and Data Can Best 
Be Applied.” 

The election of officers was held 
at this meeting and the retiring 
officers were elected to continue in 
office. These were: 

President, H. C. Macdonald, vice- 
president, Walker & Company, Detroit; 
vice-president, H. R. McClintock, Mc- 
Clintock System, San Diego, Cal., and 
treasurer, Leonard Dreyfuss, president, 
United Advertising Corporation, New 
York, 

These officers, together with the fol- 
lowing, now constitute the board of direc- 
tors: W. W. Workman, Richmond, Va.; 
E. L. Ruddy, Toronto; Charles Donnelly, 
Boston; G. Chennell, Columbus, O.: 
— Baird, Little Rock, Ark.; J. Gobel, 

eoria, Ill.; George Kleiser, San Fran: 
cisco; Tom’ Nokes, Johnstown, Pa., and 
H. Walker, Detroit. 

F. F. Buttner was retained as execu- 


tive secretary. 


H. F. Gilhofer, Western man- 
ager, National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau, addressed the con- 
vention on “Outdoor Advertising 
from the Agency’s Point of 
View” and Herbert Fisk of the 
O. J. Gude Company also spoke. 

The convention in voting the 
change of name for the association 
also voted that the name “Out- 
door Advertising Association” be 
continued and recommended that 
proposals be made to the Poster 
Advertising Association through a 
committee to be appointed by the 
president of the Painted Bulletin 
Advertising Association which 
would look forward to the future 
use of the name “Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association,” jointly by the 
two associations. 
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Deposits in Minneapolis 
banks have increased 
$17,230,918 since Septem- 
ber, 1922 — $8,735,000 in 
the last three months. 
The Journal reaches 
eighty per cent of this 
growing buying power. 


. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
~ JOURNAL 


‘presented in New York, Chicago, and 
Zerreented by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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An Evening 
Paper 


7 ———S 


There is No Commuting 
in Cleveland 


In Cleveland you find no commuting as you 
know it in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other large cities. 


For although Greater Cleveland is a city of 
more than a million, its farthest boundaries are 
but a comparatively short distance from its center. 


A 20-minute automobile ride or a short trolley 
trip takes one to or from the outskirts of its most 
populous suburbs—East Cleveland, Lakewood 
and the Heights. 


That Cleveland lives so near where it works 
has, of course, far-reaching influence upon the 
city’s newspaper reading habits. It is another of 
a number of conditions which make Cleveland 
unmistakably an EVENING paper city —condi- 
tions which explain why Greater Cleveland, 
with 220,000 homes, reads 253,000 EVENING 
papers daily. 


Geese es OR EO ee 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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Among these EVENING paper readers, you will 
find The Cleveland News first choice of those most 
responsive to advertising and best able to buy. 


For the News is written and edited principally 
for those who carry the larger responsibilities of 
the community — business man, banker, lawyer, 
doctor and those thousands of better class em- 
ployees who make up such a large part of the 
real Cleveland market. 


In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING— 
advertise in The NEWS. 
The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISIN G 


Chicago 








Be 


EVENTY per cent of our 

customers are enjoying an 

unprecedented volume of 
business. 


Ninety-one per cent are earn- 
ing more than their interest 
and dividend requirements. 


One hundred per cent of them 
expect to finish 1923 consider- 
ably ahead of 1922—both in 


sales and profits. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News 

Acopy will be sent at your request. 








“Helping the Dealer,” General 
Theme of Towle Advertising 


Campaign Overcomes Distributive Complications and Gets 
Dealers’ Support 


By Henry Burwen 


"T’HE remark “What good does 

that do me?” coming from the 
retail dealer in connection with a 
general advertising campaign is 
now heard less often than when 
dealers were not so well edu- 
cated to the value of national 
advertising. Nevertheless, it still 
often happens that a dealer doesn’t 
hecome quite so enthusiastic about 
a book full of display advertise- 
ments as the manufacturer or his 
agent. 

One reason is that many cam- 
paigns don’t bring the dealer him- 
self very directly into the fore- 
ground of the picture. Show him 
a record of circulation in his 
community—the figures may be 
impressive but still they don’t 
touch him vitally—it is hard for 
him to visualize that this circula- 
tion represents advertising for his 
benefit. 

When an advertising campaign 
has been running for a time and 
proves successful, then the dealer’s 
attitude is likely to be different; 
but in the early stages, before he 
has had opportunity to feel the 
stimulating influence of the pub- 
licity, he can hardly be blamed for 
sometimes feeling a bit apathetic. 

‘Sometimes, too, throwing ad- 
vertising into an already existing 
merchandising plan is apt to create 
complications that may make 
changes necessary. For example, 
let us take the case of a shoe 
manufacturer, selling his product 
anonymously, to a number of 
dealers in each town. Now he 
begins to brand his product and 
advertise it. Some dealers feel 
they don’t want to be pushing the 
same brand as their competitors. 
Prior to the advertising the public 
didn’t know it was the same 
brand. So the manufacturer may 
find it necessary to make some ad- 
justment in his distributive 
methods. 


As a matter of fact, advertised 
shoes, clothing, paints and many 
other lines are sold pretty gen- 
erally on an exclusive agency 
basis. This, of course, does not 
apply to small unit articles of 
general consumption. On _ the 
other hand, there are some in- 
stances in which advertising may 
act in just the opposite manner— 
that is, to take an article out of 
the exclusive agency class and 
make it possible for a manufac- 
turer to distribute generally. 


Paints, for instance, are generally 
sold on the basis of one agent in 
a town or community. One com- 
pany, however, has established so 
large and general a demand for 
its product through advertising 


that it is able to dispense with this 
limitation of distribution and sell 
everywhere. A hat manufacturer, 
after he had decided to discon- 
tinue exclusive agencies, found 
advertising to stimulate general 
public demand a very helpful in- 
fluence in holding the previous 
dealers. 

There are numerous fields where 
no exclusive agency agreements 
are given, but the manufacturer 
“uses discretion” (which is largely 
the discretion of the salesman) in 
placing his goods. A well-known 
candy manufacturer, for instance, 
would not place his line with two 
competitive stores side by side, al- 
though he might place it in two 
stores on different streets. In the 
field of silverware this plan of 
“using discretion” is more or less 
generally applied. 

But though advertising some- 
times makes necessary modifica- 
tions in an existing merchandising 
such difficulties—of lining the 
plan, there is a way of sidestepping 
dealers up behind the advertising 
and getting them to pull with it 
without making them feel that it is 
in any way interfering with their 
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business--or creating unfavorable 
competitive situations. This has 
been done in the campaign of the 
Towle Manufacturing Company 
of Newburyport, Mass., manufac- 
turer of solid silverware. 

Here we have the case of an 
old-line company—in business for 
over fifty years—breaking into ad- 
vertising. Its distribution was 
established—many jewelry stores 
carried its merchandise. It was a 
situation in which national ad- 
vertising might bring up some of 
those retail competitive situations 
which would make some jewelers 
feel they would not want to push 
the goods because their competi- 
tors were advertising them. 

But the plan worked out has 
sidestepped such possibilities, and 
has made the dealers receive it 
cordially and back it up with ef- 
forts of their own. The reason 
lies in the central thought of the 
advertising plan. That thought is 
to make the advertising primarily 
a help to the dealer rather than 
first of all a means of $trengthen- 
ing the manufacturer’s position. 

“As a matter of fact,” said 
W. A. Kinsman, vice-president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany, “that was the thought that 
led us first of all to consider an 
advertising plan. We had our 
distribution. While we are of 
course glad to get new accounts, 
that is incidental to our main de- 
sire to help the dealers we have. 
We had been working for some 
time past on dealer helps—display 
material and the like. We wanted 
to do something further to help— 
we wanted to go as far as we 
could in actually moving the goods 
out of the store. The plan we 
adopted was based upon that 
thought.” 

The plan briefly was to advertise 
and advocate solid silver in gen- 
eral, not alone with the specific 
merchandise of the Towle Manu- 
facturing Company. Both general 
advertising and the extensive 
array of dealer helps were put out 
around this central thought. As 
stated in a broadside sent to the 
jewelry trade, under the title 
“Why Jewelers Should Regard 
This Advertising Campaign Theirs 
as Much as Towle’s”: 
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This advertising campaign is a further 
recognition by the Towle company that 
the jeweler’s interest and selling problen 
are also the manufacturer’s selling pro! 
lems, Jewelers are not selling more 
sterling silver today primarily becaus 
people do not now realize the superior 
quality of “sterling” and its inherent 
excellence. However, to leave to th 
jeweler—as has been done heretofore— 
the task of educating the public up to 
this necessary realization is unfair. 

The keynote of the Towle advertising 
campaign to the public is therefore edu 
cation, in the selling sense, on solid 
silver itself. This message is not pr 
sented in metallurgical definitions, no: 
are the mechanical processes played up. 
The Towle advertising is expressed in a 
way that will appeal to women—to 
create, in a natural, feminine way t! 
desire to possess solid silver. 

The Towle advertising campaign can 
be logically regarded as a campaign for 
the jeweler quite as much as for Towle 
because it is soundly planned to remove 
the chief obstacle now standing in the 
way of making more sales of sterling 
silver by the jeweler, 


Now, these ideas meet with a 
favorable reception in the jeweler’s 
mind for several reasons. As in- 
dicated in the broadside, turnover 
on solid silver is comparatively 
slow in the jewelry store, because 
the public now fails to recognize 
its superiority. If advertising can 
increase his turnover, then it is 
performing a distinct service for 
him. Next, and mightily impor- 
tant is this: The department store 
is a very strenuous competitor of 
the jeweler on plated ware, but 
when it comes to selling solid 
silver the traditions and atmos- 
phere of the jewelry trade give the 
jeweler an advantage. A move 
to make the purchase of solid 
silver more general would be to 
the advantage of the jeweler much 
more than his competitors. 

So the jeweler has _ taken 
kindly to the advertising message. 
He has become more than ever 
impressed with the earnestness 
of the Towle Manufacturing Com- 
pany in helping him. In the ad- 
vertising copy nearly half the 
space is given up to arguments for 
solid silver in general. 

In the dealer helps the company 
furnishes, the thought around 
which the campaign is woven is 
expressed in a subduing of the 
company’s name. The whole aim 
has been to make them of such 
character as a dealer himself 
would produce if he had the facili- 
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FOR SALE 


In Chicago: Two 
Kinds of Evening 
Newspaper Circulation 


One of them is “under forty”’ circulation 
—young people, alert, aggressive—buy- 
ing into life with all the money and energy 
they control. 


The other kind is “‘over forty”’ circulation 
—with buying habits formed, with minds 


less open to new things. 


This “under forty” circulation can be 
reached in Chicago by the paper that is 
made to order for Youth—the paper that 
is vigorous with its treatment of news and 
features—the paper that is a_ trusted 
friend and welcome companion in nearly 
400,000 homes throughout the rich, re- 
sponsive Chicago market— 


ERICAN 


EVENING 


A Good ~ Aiba 
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ties for doing so. These dealer 
helps, in other words, are not 
merely manufacturer’s display ma- 
terial—they are what the dealer 
wants. 

In electrotypes for local adver- 
tising furnished the jeweler the 
manufacturer’s name is also sub- 
dued. While pattern names are 
displayed, only “The Maker’s 
Mark” appears inconspicuously to 
reveal the manufacturer. 

Imprinted booklets are furnished 
the jeweler which in no place bear 
the manufacturer’s name. Again 
the only indication is the unpre- 
suming maker’s mark. No won- 
der the jeweler feels a due 
appreciation. 

There are a number of other 
dealer helps—display cases and 
the like, and a series of photo- 
graphs of suggested window dis- 
plays, and letters for the dealer 
to send out. The thought of help- 
fulness is carried on throughout. 

Even in the magazine advertis- 
ing there is an exemplification of 
this in the featuring of only a 
limited number of patterns. The 
Towle people are out to help the 
jeweler increase his turnover on 
solid silver. The aim is to adver- 
tise patterns of permanent popu- 
larity. The purchaser, once started 
on a set, will always be able to 
fill in and have the inducement 
to do so. And the jeweler has 
no influence coming from the ad- 
vertising compelling him to carry 
a large variety of patterns, which, 
while it might increase his total 
volume, would slow up his turn- 
over rather than increase it. 

There is another expression of 
the helpful thought in the letter 
with which the company answers 
consumer inquiries. The names 
of the jewelers carrying the com- 
pany’s merchandise are of course 
given and the dealers notified. 
But take the case of a town where 
the dealer or dealers do not carry 
the particular pattern the con- 
sumer has inquired about. Re- 
ferred in the usual way the 
inquirer might call only to feel 
a sense of disappointment because 
she was unable to see what she 
was interested in, with the conse- 
quent feeling that the store might 
not be up to date, The company 
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takes the trouble to look up its 
records and see if the pattern is 
carried by the jeweler, and if not, 
then says in the letter: 

“Towle creations in solid silver 
are not to be found in every 
jewelry store. We. believe that 
this pattern is not at present car 
ried in stock by any jewelers in 
your city. We would suggest that 
you call at the stores of the 
jewelers listed below, and we are 
quite sure they will be pleased tc 
order for you any articles you 
may wish to purchase.” 

Of course there may be objec- 
tions that the company is not 
benefiting fully from its advertis- 
ing—that in omitting its name 
from much of the publicity and 
subduing it in other parts it is 
losing opportunity for gaining 
prestige. But, as Mr. Kinsmar 
says, the company went into ad- 
vertising primarily to help its 
dealers, satisfied that benefits 
would come to it from this policy, 
even if at second hand. Any- 
thing else, therefore, is merely 
incidental. Whatever policy will 
help the dealers most is the policy 
the Towle company intends to 
pursue. In doing so, it makes the 
dealers very appreciative; and in- 
cidentally avoids distributive com- 
plications which in this business 
might otherwise arise. 


Trade-Marks Vegetable Paring 
Machines 


The Kools Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Appleton, Wis., recently made ap 
plication for trade-mark registration of 
the word “Monarch” for use on vege 
table paring machines. The product is 
sold to hotels, restaurants and institu 
tions. ‘“‘We have just recently started 
to manufacture,” William Kools of the 
company informs Printers’ INK, and 
adds, ‘‘We have done a little advertising 
in hotel and restaurant papers, but have 
no definite plans for an advertising cam 
paign at this time.’ 


C. F. Ohliger with McCann at 


San Francisco 


C._F. Ohliger, until recently with The 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, in 
charge of advertising. has joined the San 


Francisco office of The H. K. McCanz 
Company as an account executive in its 
food products department. 
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In Display 
Advertising 





ATIONAL ADVERTISING,” 
N August, 1923, issue, shows that 
The Detroit News, during the 
first half of 1923, published 11,273,290 
lines of display advertising—over 1,300,- 
000 lines more than America’s second 
highest newspaper ! 


Thus The Detroit News leads every 
other newspaper of the United States in 
display advertising daily and Sunday 
combined. 


Consistently for eight consecutive 
years The Detroit News has stood first, 
second or third among American news- 
papers in total advertising carried. 











The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan 
Both Daily and Sunday 
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Business Insurance 


Without national advertising, the Music 
Master Radio Reproducer has sold in 
quantities from Salem, Oregon, to 
Salem, Massachusetts, and on every 
continent on the globe. Doubtless, sales 
would continue without the help of na- 
tional advertising. And yet, with orders 
knee-deep at the factory, the General 
Radio Corporation has had the vision 
and the good sense to launch a nation- 
wide campaign, as business insurance for 
the future. That’s the spirit that wins. 


if 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


CROSS” 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Musical Instrument ¥ 


of Radio 


HE Music Master Railio Reproducer is 

@ musical instrument—not a mechanical 
device to be confused with the conventional 
“loud speaker.” It was created in strict con- 
formity to the inflexible laws of acoustics, 
established years before radio. 

Music Master's horn is wood, for the 
same good reason that a violin is wood. Its 
gooseneck is cast aluminum, because this 
metal does not vibrate. The radio reproducer 
in the art-metal base of the Music Master 
is extremely sensitive to the most fugitive 
sound-waves, yet staunchly built—trouble- 
proof. 

To hear the artist in your home precisely 
as he is being heard in the fourth row par- 
quet at the concert, you need a Music 
Master. To get the utmost in radio enter- 
tainment, you need a Music Master. Hear 
this marvelous instrument at your dealer's 
today. Compare it, in your most critical 
mood, with any horn, regardless of price! 


GENERAL RADIO CORPORATION 
Makers ond Ouersheters of Rade Appercems 

S. W. Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


aster 


RADIO REPRODUCER 


The page reproduced above appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post dated October 6. It 
was prepared by J. H. Cross Co., Philadelphia, 
for General Radio Corporation, Philadelphia. 

















14-inch home model, $35 
21-inch concert model, $45 
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Indian Tea 
Growers Campaign in 
the United States 


Annual Expenditure of $200,000 
Authorized from Fund Raised 
through Tax on Tea Exports— 
Growers Work in Co-operation 
with Indian Government—Cam- 
paign Will Be Educational 

\ 


DECISION to conduct a na- 

tional advertising campaign in 
the United States to increase the 
consumption of Indian tea was 
embodied in a resolution adopted 
by the Indian Tea Cess Commit- 
tee at a meeting in Calcutta. The 
committee has authorized an 
annual expenditure of 40,000 
pounds, about $200,000, for this 
campaign, which it is hoped will 
begin this fall. Newspapers will 
be the principal mediums used. 

The membership of this com- 
mittee is made up of tea growers 
who, in co-operation with the 
Indian Government, collect a tax 
on all tea exported from the coun- 
try. It is estimated that the ex- 
ports for 1924-25 will amount to 
300,000,000 pounds. This tax, 
which is called a cess, was raised 
from four to six annas per 100 
pounds last April for the purpose 
of providing funds for the edu- 
cational campaign now to be con- 
ducted in the United States. 

The decision to conduct this 
campaign was arrived at after the 
committee had considered a report 
which was submitted by Harold 
W. Newby, who was sent to the 
United States by the London Tea 
Committee to investigate condi- 
tions in the tea trade. 

The resolution which the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee adopted read 


as follows: 

That the proposals made by Harold 
W. Newby in his report dated May, 
1923, for advertising Indian tea in the 
United States, be and are hereby ap- 
proved, as is also his further | -"- 
that the scheme of work should be on 
the basis of 40,000 pounds yearly, be- 
ginning with the second half of the 
financial year 1923-24. ’ 

Samuel J. Best, chairman of 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee, 


outlined the general plans for this 
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advertising in a report which he 
presented at the Calcutta meet- 
ing. In substance this _ report 
reads: 

“Distribution of tea is excellent 
in the United States according 
to Mr. Newby, who believes con- 
sumption is small at present and 
should be stimulated by advertis- 
ing. If this is the position, Mr 
Newby is, I should say, undoubt- 
edly right in advocating an inten- 
sive campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising ; for if tea can be readily 
obtained from the grocers, clearly 
what we have to do is to get it 
from the grocers’ shops into thi 
homes of the consumers, and the 
best way of doing that would be 
to follow the example of the cof- 
fee trade and to advertise tea per- 
sistently and extensively through 
the newspapers. 

“There is, however, the question 
of whether, without some direct 
educational methods. such as 
demonstrations, for instance, the 
consumer will readily learn how 
to make palatable liquid tea. Mr. 
Newby believes that direct meth- 
ods are impracticable, and he con- 
templates relying on educational 
advertising by means of the news- 
papers.” 

Mr. Best also stated that Mr. 
Newby’s proposals include the use 
of direct mail, motion picture films 
and other forms of advertising, 
but that newspapers would be the 
principal mediums used. 

Mr. Newby, who is a member 
of the Indian Tea Cess Commit- 
tee, has been directing a campaign 
to increase the consumption of 
Indian tea in France and Bel- 
gium. He will leave London for 
the United States shortly to direct 
the educational campaign outlined 
above. 


P. E. Erhorn Joins 
George Batten Company 


_ P. E. Erhorn has joined the market- 
ing department of the George Batten 
Company, Inc. He recently had been 
manager of the New York office of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, maker of Pat-a-cake, of which 
he was at one time sales and advertising 
manager. Mr. Erhorn also has been at 
different times with the General Chem- 
ical Company and B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
both of New York. 





The Short 








The Time Between the Inser- 
tion of an Advertisement in 


The jiterary Digest 


and the impact of that advertise- 
ment upon an active mind is 
shorter than with any other ff 
national advertising medium. 


The Digest is a news publica- 
tion, and is governed by news 
requirements, one of the greatest 
of which is speed. 


Just one week elapses between 
the day the presses start to printa 
given issue and the day its readers 
“start to read that same issue. 


And the mental time occupied J 
by the message in your adver- 





isement is even shorter than the 
physical time. 
Digest readers get their paper in 


ey get your message in a 


Digest readers are men and 
women whose mental processes 


ey are responsive. 
How do we know that? 


By the simple method of finding 
out two things about our readers 
—what they do, and how high 
up in their job they have got. 

The majority of readers of The 
Digest occupy positions of power.” 


*73[% of the readers of The Literary Digest are owners, 
officers or executives of their respective businesses. 





They got there by exercising the 
very faculties that make ther 
worth while possible customer 
—comprehension and actior 
And having got there, they po: 
sess a multiple buying powe 
They buy as individuals for them 
selves and their families. They bu 
again as business men for the up 
keep of their various enterprises 
And because they are men ang 
women of standing in their com 
munities they influence the bu 
ing of others. No other kin 
but people of intelligence woul 
have any use for such a publi 
cation as The Digest—and fe 
that matter, The Digest has ni 
use for any other kind. 


The Jiterary Digest 











Building a Pictorial Hedge, Formed 
of the Product, around the Text 


If Border There Must Be, Then Why Not Make It Wholly Relevant, 
and Shrewdly Conserve Space? 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T has been said that too much 

effort and ingenuity are con- 
centrated on designing handsome 
frames -for the reading matter of 
campaigns. The frames become 
more imposing than the text. 
Critics delight in telling the story 
of the Italian Master who, after 
entrusting the framing of a canvas 
to a wealthy admirer, was asked 
his opinion of the result. The 
over-elaborated gold embellish- 
ment was easily a foot and a half 
wide. 

“Gentlemen,” the painter ob- 
served suavely, “I have never seen 
_a more pretentious frame—but 
where is my picture?” Whereupon 


he went through the pantomime, 
glasses adjusted, of searching for 


art in the midst of much wood 
and gold leaf. 

It is very easy indeed, in a 
quite laudable desire to provide 
artistic and exclusive atmosphere 
for advertising, so to overshadow 
the text and illustration, that they 
become of secondary importance. 
To put it’ mildly, they are over- 
dressed. 

But one type of frame for the 
advertising illustration remains 
steadfastly sensible, while suffer- 
ing not at all from the lack of 
elements artistic. This is the 
border which is either a very re- 
sourceful adaptation of the prod- 
uct itself, or borrows its basic 
theme from a significant element 
of the story told. 

There is no need to mar the 
product by this system of super- 
imposed text. It requires merely 
a proper understanding of compo- 
sition and of the “fitness of 
things.” The modern advertiser, 
indeed, is doing it immeasurably 
better than in the old days. To 
spread a great amount of text 
over a halftone object, indis- 
criminately, with the screen 
making legibility doubtful, is 


no longer the accepted version. 

In a search for the better type 
of example, we came across one 
of a very satisfactory series for 
Lissue Handkerchiefs, and one of 
this series is reproduced here- 
with because we believe it estab- 
lishes a correct impression of the 
current vogue in compositions of 
this specific kind. Ten years ago, 
an advertiser of handkerchiefs 
would have shown the product in 
square form, and thrust a block of 
arbitrary text over the larger pro- 
portion of the mortised centre. 

This Lissue layout may claim 
practically all of the artistic and 
technical virtues of the modern 
school of mortised product. Text 
has been confined to a small area. 
The: crumpled, gracefully ar- 
ranged handkerchief makes a 
most compelling border. There are 
no straight, severe lines, and the 
technique is greatly to be com- 
mended, combining, as it does, sev- 
eral contrasting styles. 

There is just a touch of half- 
tone, as in the camera study of the 
part of a man’s body, with hand- 
kerchief projecting from pocket. 
There is Ben Day in the outlining 
of the product, which intensifies 
the white linen effect and the 
hand-ruled line background sets 
off the composition as a whole. 
Not alone is the idea good in this 
advertisement which appeared in 
page space, but the execution of it 
is exceptionally skilful. It is a 
well-nigh perfect example, there- 
fore, of the school of design of 
which we speak. 

If we were asked to name a 
number of similar campaigns, 
where the product serves as a 
frame and does so without affecta- 
tion, or “straining for an effect,” 
we might mention the following: 

For decorative screens, sash, 
doors—vignetting away of some 
part of the centre area, although 
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leaving the outer edges complete. 

A motor-boat, rising out of the 
water, near on, to give imposing 
perspective, and the gleaming 
white hull mortised for reading 
matter. 

An inner tube, circularly ar- 
ranged, to hold adequate space for 
type. 


A BORDER DESIGN THAT SERVES THE PURPOSE OF ILLUS- 
TRATING THE PRODUCT ADVERTISED 


A marine manufacturing con- 
cern, trickily cutting space out of 
a sail, in a regatta group. 

The list might be continued in- 
definitely, but it is to be admitted, 
of course, that possibilities are 
regulated by the character of the 
product and its natural adapta- 
bility to the mortise idea. 

But there is a secondary type of 
illustration which is just as un- 
conventional and just as produc- 
tive as the more compelling school 
of illustrative layout. As has 
been hinted, in these border 
schemes, something the product 
does, some closely related service 
or suggestion, supplies the frame. 
When a fountain pen makes a 
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great sweeping loop with its point, 
and text is placed artistically 
within this delicate border, the 
present.plan is demonstrated. 

One of the most inviting layouts 
we have observed in a long while 
was built around the glistening 
‘white sheets hung upon a line by 
the housewife, who had just pu 
them in place. A laun- 
dry soap was adver- 
tised. 

Practically any arti- 
cle, any type of prod- 
uct, any composition, 
may be made to con- 
tain one of these trick 
all-confined mortises, 
and the immediate re- 
sult is one of a closer 
relationship between 
text and picture. 

When an advertiser 
of electric vacuum 
cleaners mortises his 


text about the careful 
cleaning of fine Orien- 
tal rugs, with the two- 
inch-wide reproduction 
of an exquisite pattern, 


he is legitimatizing his 
reading matter frame. 

When, in talking 
about special hardware 
for doors, a layout is 
devised, by which a 
handsome Colonia! 
door of white wood- 
work is made to hold 
the story, the tie-up is 
complete and of prac- 
tical selling value. 

There are entire campaigns of 
these related picture-mortises, giv- 
ing a year of advertising pro- 
nounced individuality, plus accu- 
mulative interest. For it is certain 
that these picture-frame layouts 
are remembered. 

A series of newspaper adver- 
tisements was planned with a tie- 
up illustrative scheme of bubbles 
and suds coming from a cake of 
soap, and the text was always 
placed inside this frothy, sparkling 
frame. Whether in single-column 
space or in full pages, those 
mortised-out sprays of suds and 
lather formed the one significant 
decorative motif, and their use 
decorative motif. 
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A Gain of 92% in 
the Subscription List! 


A total of 173,456 full-paid, 
yearly subscriptions for Hearst’s 
International Magazine was re- 
ceived during the year ending 


September 29th, 1923. 


This represents a gain of 92% 
over the 90,219 subscriptions 
received during the same period 
in the previous year. 


Thus is subscription circulation 
keeping pace with the remark- 
able gains being made each 


month in the sale on the 
newsstands. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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The sales department claims 
that the advertising had every- 
thing to do with making this 
product known as the “soap that 
gave lots of lather.” The visual 
memory of the borders made a 
deep impression on the buying 
public. 

The border made of the product 
or very intimately related to it, is 
pictorial salesmanship. 

We would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, advocate the indis- 
criminate superimposing of text 
over halftones or original draw- 
ings in line, of the product; for 
ill-advised arrangement merely 
mars the object shown and makes 
text difficult to read. There is an 
artistic compromise which makes 
for exceedingly distinctive adver- 
tising. 


Claims “Built to a Standard” 
Slogan 
Unitep States Russer CoMPANY 
New York, Sept. 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of September 20 I 
came across a request for information 
from Hannah-Crawford, Inc., regarding 
the slogan “Built Up to a Standard, 
Not Down to a Price.” 

Your reply to Mr. Crawford stated 
that this slogan has been used by the 
Dorris Motor Car Company, of St. 
Louis, and registered in your clearing- 
house in the early part of 1922. < 

For your information and for the in- 
formation of Hannah-Crawford, Inc., it 
might be well to state at this time that 
we have been using this slogan in con- 
junction with the advertising of our 
wire department since 1920. 

Unitep States Russer Co., 
C. O. RicHarpson, 
Advertising Department. 


With Solar-Sturges Manufac- 
turing Company 

W. P. McCoy has been appointed sales 
manager in charge of the receptacle de- 
partment of the Solar-Sturges Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, succeeding 
" oore. Milk and ice cream cans, 
freezers, tubes, Solar self-closing recep- 
tacles and churns are among the prod- 
ucts of this company. 


Millinery Account for 
Dr. Berthold A. Baer 


Morris J. Gerber & Sisholz, New 
York, manufacturing milliners, have 
laced their advertising account with 
r. Berthold A. Baer, advertising agent 
of that city. . 
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Clicquot-Club Buys Beech-Nut 


Beverage Business 

The beverage department of the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., has been sold to The 
Clicquot-Club Company, Millis, Mass., 
After the present stock of Beech-Nut 
ginger ale, sarsaparilla, root beer and 
birch beer has been disposed of, the 
Beech-Nut brand will be discontinued. 
In a letter to its distributors, the Clic. 
quot company. said: 

“During our thirty-eight years of 
business activity Clicquot-Club ginger 
ale has become the biggest selling brand 
in the world, due largely to the fact 
that the quality of our product does not 
vary and that our advertising is con- 
tinually creating new customers. The 
Clicquot-Club Company will spend a lot 
more money next year for advertising 
than it ever has before. 

“Your salesmen will confer a favor 
upon their retail customers by explain- 
ing our readiness to pay for Beech-Nut 
empties, and we believe this will afford 
excellent opportunity for jobbing sales- 
men to book Clicquot-Club orders.” 


Deferred Payments on 
Battleships Advertised 


The United States Navy is adver- 
tising ships for sale for scrapping, in 
compliance with the treaty limiting 
naval armament. Twenty-one battle- 
ships and twenty cruisers are to be 
scrapped. The advertisements give the 
regulations of the sale and the limitation 
of the scrapping time, the names and 
present locations of the ships, displace- 
ments, etc., as well as the dates of sales. 
Liberal terms are offered with deferred 
payments extending over a period of 
three years. 


Starts Advertising Business at 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Walt Fillans, formerly advertising 
manager of Waldes & Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., Koh-I-Noor 
snap fasteners, has started an advertis- 
ing business at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Fillans was with the Hudson Observer, 
Hoboken, N. J., for several years, and 
at one time published a weekly news- 
paper at North Hudson, N. J. 


Baltimore Campaign for 
Nacirema Segar 


William Boucher & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md., importers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of cigars, has made applica- 
tion for trade-mark registration of the 
word “‘Nacirema” for use on their prod- 
uct. A campaign on Nacirema Segars is 
planned in Baltimore territory, to which 
distribution of the product is mainly 
confined at the present time. 


W. O. Wright has been made mana- 
ger of the Beehive Advertising Com- 
Ry wr gees City, Utah, succeeding 
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Courage! 


N HER reminiscences, Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury tells how, in 1898, after weeks 
of rebuff from magazine editors, she finally 
sold Oscar Wilde’s “ Ballade of Reading Gaol” 
to THE WORLD for $250. - 


Most editors were afraid in those days to print a new poem 
by Wilde, though “Reading Gaol” has since become one of the 
greatest masterpieces of English verse. 
























































The point is, that, neither in 1898, nor in the twenty-five years 
since then has anyone ever accused THE WORLD of a lack 
of courage. 
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(Where 
Persistence 
Pays- 
HE Oil Industry buysits preferred 
brands in startling quantities and 
sticks to the brands that make good 


in its service. That’s the kind of a 
market it pays to cultivate. 


Let us tell you how your product 
fits into this huge industry and what 
it will cost you to reach this actively- 
buying market through its blanket 


publication. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Home Office: 812 Huron Road ’ Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, 342 Madison Ave. Chicago, 432 Conway Bldg. 


Tulsa, Okla., 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Houston, Texas, 614 West Bldg. 
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In what States 

do farmers 

make most money 
on capital invested? 


In those same States rural automobile 
registrations have increased at vastly 
greater speed than anywhere else. 


Also, in that group of States are located 
nine of the first thirteen States having 
the greatest value of buildings per farm. 


Ask for a set of maps prepared by the 
Farm and Home Bureau of Commercial 
Research giving these statistics and 
others which demonstrate the fact that 
in farming, as in any other business, it 
isn’t the size of the investment or the 
extent of the plant that counts, so much 
as speed of turnover and steadiness’ of 
income. 


Write for these maps today. 


The National 1 Nadozine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Advertising “ Hold - Upitis’ 


Break- 


ing Out among Big Retailers 


Manufacturers Being Coerced to Grant Advertising “Favors” 


to Good 


Customers 


yeas ago, there was an epi- 
demic of advertising “hold- 
upitis” among large retailers. Some 
enterprising buyer or merchandis- 
ing manager or general manager 
or proprietor would Propose a 
“souvenir booklet” or “anniver- 
sary broadside” or “expansion ad- 
vertisement.” Manufacturers from 
whom he bought were asked to 
take space in these promoting 
documents, “just to show us that 
you appreciate our patronage.” 

If the retailer happened to be a 
good customer, the manufacturer 
was likely to accede reluctantly to 
the store’s ungracious proposition. 
He did not “kid” himself, how- 
ever, into believing that he was 


advertising. He felt very much 
as does the man who has made a 
contribution of all the change he 


had in his pockets to the masked 
creature who solicited him at some 
dark turn in the road. The 
chances are that the manufacturer 
regarded the “advertising” dona- 
tion as a special discount. The 
fact that the retailer demanded 
special concessions was remem- 
bered the next time he asked for 
quotations. 

“Hold-upitis” had, however, 
largely disappeared in the retail 
field. Unfortunately, though, an- 
other epidemic of it has broken 
out. We are going to let the Dry 
Goods Economist tell you about 
it. It recently came out in a 
strong editorial, deploring the 
growing practice ‘of many retailers 
to demand advertising “favors” 
from those from whom they buy 
merchandise. The editorial ap- 
peared under the heading, “Your 
Good Name—Why Endanger It?” 
Here it is: 

“One of the duties of a publica- 
tion like the Dry Goods Economist 
is io call the attention of its read- 
ers, without fear or favor, to 
methods which some of them have 
adopted but which to the unbiased 
observer savor strongly of unfair- 


ness and, therefore, tend to injure 
the reputation and standing of the 
concerns by which these methods 
have been put into effect. 

“Among the practices which we 
have unhesitatingly scored in these 
columns is that of asking manu- 
facturers to pay for advertising 
published by a retailer in his local 
newspapers. Several years ago 
some advertising ‘genius,’ work- 
ing chiefly in the interests of the 
sellers of newspaper space, con- 
ceived the idea of inducing-stores 
to run a special ad consisting of 
four, eight, twelve, or maybe more 
pages, these pages being made up 
largely of advertisements setting 
forth the merits of various lines 
of branded merchandise. 


HOW ONE SCHEME IS WORKED 


“The milk in the cocoanut, or 
inducement to the store owner, 
was that the several pages of ad- 
vertising by which he was ‘to 
benefit’—since such a tremendous 
advertisement, he was also told, 
would add greatly to his pres- 
tige—would cost him little or 
nothing. The expense would be 
borne by the manufacturers of 
the advertised lines. And _ it 
requires no great stretch of 
imagination to picture the orig- 
inator of this tempting scheme 
whispering in the all-too- -willing 
ear of the retailer the suggestion 
that the manufacturers would 
come across, for the simple rea- 
son that they would be afraid to 
refuse their contributions lest the 
retailer thereby be led to discon- 
tinue handling their product or 
pase some competing brand in its 
place. 

“It has ever been an axiom with 
the Dry Goods Economist—since 
the fact needs no demonstration— 
that a buyer of merchandise can- 
not ask favors or gifts or contri- 
butions from a seller without 
such requests being accompanied 
by a threat. 
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“Obviously, the seller, be he man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler, does not 
need to be reminded of the possi- 
~ bility of his refusal causing him 
the loss of a customer. Such a 
contingency occurs to him auto- 
matically. Therefore, a manufac- 
turer is not in a position to con- 
sider solely on their merits letters 
he may receive asking him to take 
advertising space in some special 
section of the senders’ local news- 
papers. 

“The Dry Goods Economist has 
never been able to see how a self- 
respecting retail concern can be 
brought so far to forget its own 
reputation and prestige in the 
trade as to proffer such requests. 
Such forgetfulness was mani- 
fested some years ago, however, 
and the offenders included some 
representative retailers. The mis- 
guided policy, indeed, might have 
gone to great lengths had it not 
been for the vigorous attack 
thereon which the Dry Goods 
Economist promptly undertook 
and carried on until retail mer- 
chants were led to realize how un- 


worthy was the scheme and finally 
the evil was uprooted and cast 
aside. 

“Now, however, this trade abuse 


has again reared its unsightly 
head. And again the Dry Goods 
Economist is surprised on noting 
the high character and the long- 
maintained reputation of some of 
the retail houses that have of late 
been putting themselves in the 
begging class. 

“We have before us, for exam- 
ple, a letter from a firm in Cali- 
fornia, telling of the approaching 
opening of their remodeled store. 
One of the ‘novel features planned 
for this event is an eight-page ad- 
vertising broadside in our local 
papers.’ In addition, 20,000 copies 
of the ‘broadside,’ it appears, are 
to be mailed to heads of families 
within the city’s trading radius. 

“Manufacturers were invited to 
co-operate with the firm in making 
the opening ‘the success that we 
know you want it to be.’ Then 


came the pointing of the gun: 

“*We have allotted a quarter-page 
space, 4 col., 10 in., to a selected list 
of manufacturers and jobbers whose 
goods we feature, in which to present 
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their lines. The cost ‘of the space we 
have allotted to —————— (here was 
inserted the name of the manufacturer 
brand) will be $60, which is about | if 
the cost of production.’ 


“A firm in Wisconsin wrote + 
manufacturers regarding the ap- 
proaching celebration of their a: 
niversary and stated: ‘One of < 
local papers is planning to get v1 
a special edition to help celebra 
the occasion.’ 

“That the newspaper’s aid is 1: 
traceable to disinterested or g: 
erous motives is made clear by t! 
Ictter’s next paragraph: 


“Tt is their plan to have the vari 
firms we buy from take space in thi 
edition. They will write you in a { 
days, explaining fully the details of t 
edition.’ 


“We also have before us a 
follow-up letter from a retail con- 
cern in an Ohio city. It reminds 
the manufacturer of a letter ad- 
dressed to him ‘some few days 
ago, telling of a special advertis- 
ing section of twelve pages to run 
in two local papers in connection 
with our opening.’ The letter con- 
tinues: 

«Since we have done business with 
you in a large volume for quite a while, 
we felt privileged to ask you to take 
some space in this section. The rate is 
90 cents per inch in each paper.’ 


“The manufacturer was assured 
that he would receive much benefit 
from this publicity. So far, how- 
ever, he has not been able to see 
the matter in this light. 

“By a strange coincidence this 
same manufacturer received al- 
most on the same day a follow-up 
letter regarding an opening that is 
to be held by another store in the 
self-same city! 

“This follow-up came, not from 
the retailer, but from the adver- 
tising manager of two of the local 
newspapers! Pretty barefaced, 
what? The advertising manager 
pointed out that no reply had been 
received to either one of two let- 
ters sent by Mr. —— of the —— 
Co. and that the company had sug- 
gested that the newspaper again 
call the manufacturer’s attention 
to a special edition to be issued 
at this opening time. 

“The advertising rate was given 
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Jumbo Letters 


E have devised a new 

kind of form letter which 
is as docile as an elephant and 
as friendly as a kitten. It has 
the pull of a right whale head- 
ing for the North Pole. 


Every business house that has 
a mailing list should at least 
see a sample of this Jumbo 
Letter. A copy will be cheer- 
fully sent to executives, who 
are requested to kindly write 
on their business stationery. 
Don’t wait, but write for your 
sample today. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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as $1.05 per inch—‘our regular 
local contract rate for the —— 
, 


oO. 

“This letter, be it further noted, 
must have been sent out to a large 
number of manufacturers and 
other wholesalers of merchandise. 
For it is a form letter, printed in 
imitation of typewriting and hav- 
ing the date and the manufac- 
turer’s name and address filled in 
with a typewriting machine. 


RETAILERS ARE CONVINCED 


“What sort of an idea do you 
suppose a manufacturer gets of a 
retail concern which shows itself 
so weak or so thoughtless as to 
put itself in the position of a fool- 
ish fly charmed into the spider’s 
parlor? He can hardly fail to 
regard such requests as discredit- 
able to those who make them. 

“When the Drv Goods Economist 
took up and laid bare this same 
proposition several years ago, we 
were gratified by receiving letters 
from two progressive retail firms, 
informing us that they fully coin- 
cided with our views. They ad- 
mitted that they had been induced 
to take up a scheme of the kind. 
but our articles had convinced 
them of their mistake and they 
had sent a letter to all of the man- 
ufacturers of whom they had re- 
guested contributions, admitting 
their error and withdrawing the 
demand. 

“For the credit and good name 
of the retail section of the dry 
goods trade of this country we 
sincerely hope that this conception 
of the real nature of the multiple- 
page ad in which manufacturers 
are asked to pay for space will be 
unanimously entertained. In that 
case all the firms that have prof- 
fered or indorsed such requests 
will adopt the manly and judi- 
cious course of annulling their 
ill-considered action.” 


New Account for Wichita, 
Kan., Agency 


The advertising account of the Indus- 
trial Construction Company, builder of 
gasoline plants and refineries. Tulsa. 
Okla., has been placed with The Hugh 
McVey Advertising Company. Wichita, 
Kan. Publications reaching oil and gas 
producers will he used for this account. 
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Marketing New Winter 
Product to Car Owners 


“Radcose,” a new non-freezing solu. 
tion for use with water in autoniolhile 
radiators is being marketed at the pres. 
ent time in Western Pennsylvania by 
the Lee-Strauss Company, Inc., Johns 
town, Pa. 

“We began manufacturing this prod 
uct on September 10,” George F. ‘ee 
secretary, informs Printers’ Ink, “and 
now have an output of one thousand 
gallons per day. We are centring our 
advertising effort on direct mail to car 
owners, securing our own list from the 
State Automobile License Registration 
office.” 

Outdoor advertising and newspapers 
are used in Western Pennsylvania 
supplement this effort. Dealer helps j 
the form of window displays, electri 
signs, and indoor, outdoor and highwa 
signs are also furnished. 

“This company has been in the whole- 
sale and manufacturing drug business 
for fourteen years,” adds Mr. Ice 
“Almost two years of research work has 
been devoted to developing this 
product.” 


Advertising of Worthwile Coats 


Features a New Product 

E. J. Wile & Company, New York, 
are conducting an advertising campaign 
on Worthwile Coats for women. ‘This 
advertising features a new material for 
which they have made application for 
registration of the trade-mark “‘Hy-Lo.” 
Women’s publications and newspaper ro 
togravure advertising in a number of 
large cities are being used. This is be- 
ing supplemented with advertising mat- 
ter for dealer use. The Chatham Ad. 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, is 
directing this campaign. 


Chicago Furniture Chain Adds 
Another Link 


The Hartman Furniture & Carpet 
Company, Chicago, which conducts a 
chain of retail furniture stores and a 
mail-order furniture business, has 
bought the C. W. Fischer Furniture 
Company, of Milwaukee. 


C. L. Wilson Joins Buffalo 
Concern 


C. Louis Wilson has joined the Cohn- 
Himmel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., as 
sales and advertising executive. Mr. 
Wilson was formerly sales manager of 
The Manufacturers Oil & Grease Com 
pany, Cleveland, 


Wilder Metal Company Ap- 
points Cleveland Agency 


The Wilder Metal Company, Niles, 
O., manufacturer of Wilderized sheet 
products, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Powers-House Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. Maga- 
zine advertising will be used. 
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4 0% 
More 
Real Estate 
Advertising 


ODAY The Detroit Free Press is 

publishing FORTY PER CENT 
more real estate advertising than 
any other Detroit newspaper. 


Not only is it carrying the advertis- 
ing but it is producing the business 
for the advertiser, which is the most 
important factor of all. 


The reason is to be found in the 
persuasive power of a circulation 
reaching and influencing 175,000 
families each day, 215,000 families 
each Sunday in and round - about 
Detroit. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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MR. F. E. CRAWFORD 


who represents the 


NEw YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


in the Western territory 
now also represents in 
that territory the follow- 
ing evening papers: 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
BALTIMORE NEWS 


ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 





504 HEARST BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MR. C. lL. PUTNAM 


who represents the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BOSTON AMERICAN 


in the Eastern territory 





now also represents in 

that territory the follow- 

ing evening papers: 
BALTIMORE NEWS 
ROCHESTER JOURNAL 


SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 





2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Circle 9466 
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Advertise household furnishings 


in CHILD LAF E 


F course you want your sales message 

to go straight to the one whose taste 

dictates the purchase of rugs, draperies, 

furniture, lamps, pictures and other deco- 

rative accessories! That oneisthe mother! 

Your advertisement in Child Life gets her 
attention at the psychological moment. 


Each month, in more than 100,000 better 
class American homes, mothers read Child 
Life to their children. The fact that they 
have subscribed to this magazine shows 
that they pay attention to all that is finest 
in the youngsters’ development—apprecia- 
tion of literature, art and music, under- 
standing of nature, interest in sports. 
These mothers realize the beneficial in- 
fluence that beautiful home surroundings 
exert upon the child. And they have the 
discernment and the financial ability to 
purchase the best in home furnishings! 


You get the ear. of this rich quality 
market by advertising in Child Life. 
Write for rates and a copy of Child Life 
to look over. 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


536 S. CLarK STREET, CHICAGO 








Mothers who select read 


GHELD LEP t to ke ees 
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Healthfulness as an 
\dvertising Theme in 
Food Campaigns 


Frank E, Davis Fish Company 

GLoucEesTer, Mass., Sept. 27, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When in distress, there is always one 
viading ray of hope—Prinrers’ Inx. 

ion’t know what we advertising men 

ild do without it. 

ust now I desire information regard- 

the advertising campaigns of food 
manufacturers who have put over their 
products on the basis of the health 
value of the food. For instance, the 
Fleischmann Company campaign on the 
vitamine idea; the Orange Growers’ 
-ampaign featuring the food value or, 
rather, the health-giving properties of 
yranges and similar campaigns, are what 
I have in mind, 4 - 

1 believe I have seen in Printers’ 
Ink articles about these campaigns, and 
if you can locate one or two of these 
articles and send them to me, I can’t 
tell you how much they will be appre- 
ciated, inasmuch as the fishing industry 
is considering doing something along 
similar lines, 

Frank E. Davis Fisx Co., 
Ricwarp W. FREEMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


\ E are inclined to believe that 

in nine-tenths of all food 
advertising, the element of health- 
fulness enters more or less di- 


rectly. Therefore a complete 
answer to the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company inquiry would re- 
quire references to practically all 
food campaigns. However, we 
have selected from the back num- 
bers of Printer’ INK twenty-five 
campa’gn stories where the argu- 
ment of healthfulness has been 
used in a conspicuous or pic- 
turesque way, notably dealing with 
such products as macaroni, milk, 
ice cream, flour, meat, cheese, 
prunes, sauerkraut, apples, raisins, 
honey, bread, candy and, of 
course, such outstanding examples 
as Fleischmann’s yeast and the 
citrus growers’ group of fruits. 
Some years ago when Artemas 
Ward was advertising manager of 
Sapolio, he met the advertising 
nager of Royal Baking Powder. 
What a wonderful subject you 
ve for advertising,” said the 
at‘er. “Cleanliness comes next to 
i0dliness. No wonder you are able 
hold the public attention with 
ur Spotless Town series and 
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such as 


your brilliant slogans 
day 


‘Sapolio used every week 
brings rest on Sunday.’” 

“On the contrary,” replied Mr. 
Ward, “you are the one to be 
envied with your all important 
theme of diet. Every human be- 
ing has to consider the subject of 
what to eat three times a day, 365 
days a year.” Which may not 
prove anything more than that the 
other fellow’s field always looks 
more tempting than one’s own. 

Perhaps this is a good place for 
Printers’ INK to interject the 
caution that any advertiser con- 
templating the use of the healthful 
argument should not proceed 
without a background of serious 
research. There is an abundance 
of authorities to be considered,— 
the dietitians, the experimental 
stations of the United States 
Government, leading physicians 
and cooking experts. Unless such 
preliminary work is done, or if 
the writing is left to the imagina- 
tion of the uninformed copy man, 
there is great danger of over- 
statement and consequent failure 
of the campaign. Every year the 
public is becoming better and 
better informed on the highly 
important subject of ~ diet.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


New Community Development 
Magazine Started 


The National Community Magazine is 
the name of a new monthly periodical 
devoted to community problems and de- 
velopment. Ben R. Vardaman is editor 
and publisher, with offices at Chicago. 
The publication is printed at Des 
Moines, Ia. Mr. Vardaman is also ed- 
ucational director of The Retail Mer- 
chants Institute, Chicago. 


Scripps-Howard to Standardize 
Retailers’ Publications 


In the interests of uniformity the 
names of all the monthly merchandising 
publications issued to retailers by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers will in the 
future be changed to “The Market 
Master.” 


Hat Account for Harold C. 


Wurts Agency 
The Lundstrom Hat Works, San 
Francisco, has placed its advertising ac- 
count for the Pacific Coast with the 
Harold C. Wurts Advertising Agency, 
of that city, California newspapers will 
be used, 





How Cleveland Carpenter Is Using 
Newspaper Space to. Stimulate 


Business 


The Webber Company Has Worked Out an Effective Method of 
Presenting Its Services to the Inhabitants of Cleveland 


| Dense year hosts of former 
non-advertisers are beginning 
to see the possibilities of adver- 
tising as applied to their enter- 
prises and are learning that there 
is no business that cannot be 
helped by giving it light except 
possibly bootlegging and other 
illegal activities. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a firm of 
carpenters and jobbers, The Web- 
ber Company, is proving that 
small space advertising in news- 
papers can be made a very effec- 
tive means of stimulating interest 
and securing business. The Webber 
Company has been in business 
many years and it has used ad- 
vertising to some extent in the 
past but it has been mostly of the 
“hit or miss” type. Some time 
ago, however, the company 
realized that if it was going to 
continue advertising it should go 
about it in a more _ intelligent 
manner. 

The company had no great 
amount of money to spend, there- 
fore it was confronted with the 
problem of making small space 
do a large amount of work and 
also of keeping down the cost of 
art work and plates to a minimum. 
At the time of the decision to de- 
vote more thought to advertising 
the company was using a one-inch 
double-column advertisement in 
six or seven class papers which 
circulated in Cleveland. This space 
was changed to five inches, single 
column. Of course this space was 
still small compared with some 
other advertising and if it was not 
properly handled was liable to 
become buried among the larger 
advertisements surrounding it. 

An intaglio design was decided 
upon and then came the hardest 
part of the job, to determine what 
should be put into the advertise- 
ment. 

The company’s business consists 
of repairing and remodeling 


homes, stores, offices, factories 
and so on and it also specializes 
in repairing fire losses on build 
ings of these types. This service 


How can one smd! 
office Doy ke@p Ten 
Deggars out of you.' 
office ? ike 
Pan-handlers invite 
them in but iy 
Want To work in 
POEdce Ask Tr Pa 
Webber Company’ 
To put i oMmrs lo M@s oa 


as 
a you 


railing +-or 


WEBBI Ro C @) 


rs and 


THI 


GETTING ATTENTION IN SMALL SPACE AN!) 
AVOIDING HEAVY INVESTMENT 
IN ART WORK 


is complete and covers everything 
from appraising the damage in 
case of a fire, through the work oi 
the various trades, such as car- 
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A: Market and a Medium 
for National Advertisers 


From January 1 to June 30, 1923, national aa- 
vertisers used 2,816,842 lines of display in the 
four Cincinnati newspapers, exclusive of Sun- 
days. 


Of this, 2,280,222 lines appeared in the two after- 
noon papers and 536,620 lines in the two morn- 
ing dailies. The TIMES-STAR carried 41.3% of 
the entire lineage—almost two and one half 
times as much as the two morning papers com- 
bined. 


Why Cincinnati and 
Why the Times-Star? 


Not primarily because Cincinnati is the distributing 
center for one of the most populous, rich and diversi- 
fied manufacturing and agricultural regions of the 
United States, but because it is the home of more than 
half a million prosperous American-born people who 
have unsurpassed purchasing power, and who are ac- 
customed to use it liberally and with discrimination. 


Not so much because the TIMES-STAR is the dis- 
tributing medium for the most complete and up-to-the- 
minute news of the world, the best edited, best printed 
‘and most readable paper of this region, but rather be- 
cause it goes daily into every worth-while home in the 
city, and is the buying guide for every member of the 
family. 


For more than fifteen years advertisers, local as well 
as national, have proved that the daily selling influence 
of the TIMES-STAR is greater than that of any and 
all other newspapers in the Cincinnati District. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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penters, plasterers, bricklayers, 
painters, electricians, etc., to acting 
as the owner’s agent in collecting 
‘claims from fire insurance com- 
panies. 

With a business so varied as this, 
there was no one thing that would 
make a sensational enough talk- 
ing point around which to build 
strong, specific advertisements. 
And on account of the small 
amount of space to be used it 
would have been foolish to try to 
cover all angles of the business in 
each issue. 


NO DEARTH OF COPY MATERIAL HERE 


Therefore a program which 
featured only one kind of work 
in each advertisement was adopted 
and as the company could enumer- 
ate dozens of jobs it will be 
many months before ary one of 
them need be repeated. For ex- 
ample, one week is devoted to roof 
repairing, the concrete drive’ to 
the garage is talked about in an- 
other and again it is suggested 
that the broken stair be mended 
at once to save hospital bills later 


n. 
The design of the advertisement 
represents a schoolboy’s slate and 


the copy and illustrations are 
handled to correspond to a school- 
boy style. There are three reasons 
for doing this. The style offers 
a distinct medium of expression. 
The idea makes the advertisement 
stand out from the others even 
when it is on a crowded page and 
the type of illustrations reduces 
the cost for art work because 
they are handled purposely in an 
amateurish schoolboy fashion. 
They do not require the services 
of a high-priced artist. 

At first thought it might seem 
that these little advertisements 
are flippant but as you read them 
the effect is more pleasing than 
otherwise and one is. left with a 
definite thought in his mind and a 
fecling of good-will toward the 
company. 

One of the advertisements pic- 
tures a streak of lightning with 
a man’s head at the end of it. The 
lightning is pointed directly at a 
house and the copy reads: “Here, 
children, is Henry W. Lightning. 
He is looking around for a nice 
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house and when he finds it he w'll 
land with a dull thud. If he falls 
on your house run quick and 
telephone the Webber Company 
and they will repair the damag«.” 

Another one shows a chimney 
leaning over. The copy says: 
“Why does the chimney lean over 
like a drunken man around a 
lamp-post? Perhaps the little 
birdie took some of the bricks for 
his nest. Can the Webber Com- 
pany fix the chimney? Sure they 
can if you will tell them about it.” 

All of the advertisements are 
written in the same strain and 
each one carries a definite thouglit. 


Druggists Endorse “Truth in 
Advertising”’ 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, which met at Boston, went on rec 
ord for truth in advertising. It de 
plored the practices of some manufac 
turers of proprietary medicines of ad 
vertising articles as “‘cheap” because it 

made the druggist appear as a profitee 
when quoting the actual prices. Manu 
facturers were to be notified by the as- 
sociation to heed the slogan “Truth in 
advertising.’ 

The practice of some manufacturers 
of furnishing cash or merchandise re- 
bates to cover the cost of spasmodic cut- 
rate sales was condemned as demoraliz 
ing, and it is understood that the asso- 
ciation will ask the manufacturers to re 
frain from the practice. 

It was reported that the capital in- 
vested in the 49,000 drug stores in the 
United States was $231,000,000 and the 
annual sales about $1,250,000,000. 

John J. Webster, Detroit, was elected 
president of the association. Other off 
cers chosen are: Vice-presidents, F. R 
Peterson, Portland; - Cookson, 
Wichita, Kans.; D. S. Sanders, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, Samuel C. 
Henry, Chicago, and treasurer, W. A. 
Orn, Indianapolis. Curtis P. Gladding, 
Hartford, Conn., and J. F. Finneran 
Boston, were elected to the executive 
committee. 


Motor Club Advertises to 
Create Traffic Thinkers 


That the motorist is not always to 
blame for accidents, is the point that 
the Chicago Motor Club. is bringing out 
in a series of “Traffic Talks” now a)- 
pearing in a Chicago newspaper adver 
tising campaign. The club, which is a 
service and protective organization, 
publishing a traffic talk every few days 
to increase the number of thinkin 
motorists and pedestrians. ‘Eventual! 
all thinking motorists will membe 
of the Chicago Motor Club, the orga: 
ization that is saving the lives of motc 
ists and prfectsions through its ‘safe: 
first’ work,” says the copy. 
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Subject: Do You Know Your Market? 


Gentlemen: 


It is surprising to find how few manufacturers know 
their market intimately. ‘They rely too much on the 
word of others for their sales and advertising plans. 
They should get out in the field and learn certain facts 
for themselves. 

Spend a day with each one of your salesmen. Take 
his case and do the selling yourself. This ‘buyers’ 
market”’ is not what it was twenty years ago. Learn 
what it is today. ; 

Take along copies of the advertising that you pro- 
pose to run. Show them to the jobber, then to the 
retailer. Find out whether they warm up to the idea. 
See if it will win their active co-operation. 

If the trade is cold to your advertising, try to sell it 
to them. You may find that the advertising does not 
have any selling idea worth the consideration of the 
retailer and jobber. 

Under present business conditions every manufac- 
turer must have hearty, actual co-operation from re- 
tailer and jobber. If they oppose your proposition 
then, not only your advertising, but also your selling, 
is put under too great a handicap. 

Before you have gone very far on such a selling trip, 
you possibly will begin to write advertisements which 
present a definite proposition which will warm up the 
retailer and jobber. You will no longer allow your 
advertising agent, advertising manager or yourself to 
wite nice sounding, indefinite advertising which your 
salesmen out on the firing line do not use. 

This “buyer’s market” is working a wonderful 
change in advertising copy with advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies which are thorough enough to dig to the 
bottom of things and work out a definite selling propo- 
sition which will get the buyer’s name on the dotted 
line and win his active co-operation afterward. That 
is our view. You may think you know your market, 
but get out and find out if you do. 


Yours very truly, 


WRSruLd Company 


Advertising Agency 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Charter Member Ameri Association of Ai ies, 
Phone, Mad. Sq. 9070. ‘Member National Outdoor “Advertising Bureau. 
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ig OUI people make up ou 


Setablished yy 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills 
fSatearone ont cy 
Nock Ofer Sheets 295 Fifth Avenne 


New York City 
September 25, 1923, 


Mr. C. W. Fuller, 
Photoplay Magazine, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Hy dear Mr. Fuller: 
Why are we using Photoplay? 


Because we believe it reaches one class - and 
a mighty large one - who are interested in silk underwear, 


We know that young people make up our best pros- 
pects, and we also know that the influence of the screen 
is a forceful salesman for such a product as ours. 
People go to the movies not only to get entertainment, 
but to get ideas -- on dress and many other things too. 
Some of these ideas are directly presented on the soreen 
Others, like silk underwear, for example, are conveyed 
none the less forcibly by suggestion. 


The enthusiasms of Youth, together with the in- 
fluence of the screen, are a very Valuable combination 
to an advertising campaign like ours. We get them both 
in Photoplay Magazine, and the choice of thie medium for 
Vanity Fair Silk Mille was therefore a logical one. 


Very truly yours, 
VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS 
ee 
AS, VST AQ 
Advertising Managers 


i 
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millions who,own cars, conclusively indicate their inter- pom 

est in touring and-motoring by paying for a magazine “a 

wholly devoted to those themes. k om 

And, not only car owners but selected car owners—motor- pone 

ists who use their cars the .most and who pay to be for 

informed hew to get more service and enjoyment from con 
their motoring. 

As a group, they are the first-line prospects for any auto- me! 

motive product of quality—not only:the most responsive wet 

but also quickest-to-act buyers of automobiles and equip- reg 

ment to be had—reachable through Motor Life without res 
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Increased advertising rates go into effect in December. ot 
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Insurance Companies Unite in Effort 
to Solve Problems of Selling 


Members of Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Which Acts as a Clearing House of Information 


By August Belden 


Sixty-seven Companies Are Now 


ESEARCH and the distribu- 

tion of its findings is an old 
story with life insurance com- 
panies, especially in the medical, 
mathematical or actuarial depart. 
ments. 

In the earliest days of life in- 
surance, little or nothing was 
known about such things as the 
significance of occupation in its 
effect upon longevity. But little 
by little, the companies began to 
realize that occupation was im- 
portant; and research, though not 
called by that name, brought the 
facts to light. The culmination of 
such research work came about 
when a, large group of companies 
pooled their experience and pro- 
duced results which are always 
reliable and trustworthy. All that 
is known about longevity is now 
common knowledge; laws of aver- 
ages have been worked out for the 
benefit of all and today specific 
knowledge regarding every appli- 
cant, who is not a first-class risk, 
for additional insurance in any 
company is known to all of them. 

Meanwhile, the sales depart- 
ments of life insurance companies 
were increasing their annual sales 
regularly and thinking little about 
research. But the rising interest 
in research which was taking hold 
of sales executives in other lines 
of business reached life insurance 
in 1918. For a year or two the 
life insurance sales executives— 
usually called agency managers or 
superintendents of agencies—had 
been meeting socially once a year 
in an organization called the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers. 

The organizer of that associa- 
tion was Winslow Russell, vice- 
president and agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, Conn. In 1918 Mr. Russell 
had the vision of' a central office 
organized to handle matters for 
the henefit of the selling end of 
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the companies represented in the 
association. He had no specific 
idea as to what this central office 
or bureau might accomplish. Only 
a dozen companies, however, 
showed a: willingness to join in 
this new and .untried venture, 
With a membership of sixty-seven 
companies on September 15, 1923, 
with a staff in New York City 
and with a year’s experience in the 
work, the bureau today is enter- 
ing upon a far broader service 
than was deemed possible even a 
few months ago. 


BROAD APPEAL BEHIND THIS STORY 


The story of the objectives and 
accomplishments of this young or- 
ganization should be of interest to 
all who are interested in the fu- 
ture development of the standard- 
ization of selling methods. 

The bureau began by establish- 
ing a union of two forces which 
indicates its fundamental nature— 
practical business experience and 
scientific means of investigation. 
The former element was contri- 
buted by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the latter by 
the research organizations of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Early in 1922, offices were opened 
temporarily in Pittsburgh, but 
when the work of laying the foun- 
dation had been completed, the 
bureau transferred its headquar- 
ters on January 1, 1923, to New 
York City and began its work on 
a permanent basis. 

The function of the bureau is 
to serve as a clearing house for 
its members, so that all of the 
companies can secure the results 
of studies which independently 
they could not conduct, or would 
find unreliable and very expensive. 

The scope of the bureau in- 
cludes those activities which attach 
to the selling of life insur- 
ance, especially from the stand- 
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point of the home office. In some 
instances the bureau simply trans- 
mits to its members the ideas and 
methods of the affiliated group. In 
other cases, it conducts original 
research on specific agency prob- 
lems. . 

The goal of the bureau is to 
furnish to the life insurance busi- 
ness, through a central organism, 
eyes for viewing the life insur- 
ance field in the broadest way, a 
central mind for solving life in- 
surance problems, and a voice for 
-expressing the purposes and ideals 
of those who serve the world 
through selling life insurance. 

he bureau acts as a centre for 
the exchange of sales experience 
and for the study of agency prob- 
lems. For its material it is nat- 
urally dependent upon the member 
companies. 

The material is gathered by 
means of discussions between the 
bureau staff and insurance com- 
pany executives, either at company 
offices or at the offices of the 
bureau. Other material is secured 


from inquiries and questionnaires 
sent out to the members by the 
bureau and further data are gath- 
ered on bureau blanks in use by 


the companies. Field studies 
among general agents and man- 
agers are a hitherto undeveloped 
source of vital information. The 
bureau keeps in constant touch, 
also, with other research organiza- 
tions in universities and _ the 
business world. 

There are several channels 
through which the results of 
bureau investigations are present- 
ed for use by members. 

General reports are prepared, 
each. report covering one investi- 
gation or one subject. Special re- 
ports are made up on subjects 
asked for by the members. Gen- 
eral conferences are held at the 
bureau for the purpose of discuss- 
ing results of investigations. Ad- 
dresses at company conventions 
are made by a member of the 
bureau staff. Bulletins on specific 
subjects, such as the latest statis- 
tics on life insurance sales, are 
mailed to members. 

Some months ago, an executive 
of one of the companies was 
anxious to obtain actual facts re- 
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garding business conditions in a 
certain territory. He could readily 
secure the reports of check trans- 
actions and all the other measures 
of wealth and prosperity, but he 
knew from experience that his 
local manager would have alibis, 
would say that selling life insur- 
ance was different pe would give 
the other usual reasons for not 
having produced more sales. 

So he turned to the bureau with 
the request that it secure the fig- 
ures of all its member companies 
showing the total amount of new 
business sold in each State each 
month. No such thing had ever 
been attempted before or even 
thought of and numerous com- 
panies were at first hesitant about 
co-operating, but gradually they 
all contributed, until today, the 
bureau is able to present each 
month a survey showing the exact 
amount of business sold in each 
State and in each Canadian prov- 
ince the preceding month. 


COMPARISONS POSSIBLE 


In addition this survey gives the 
percentage which the particular 
month bears to the corresponding 
month a year ago, and the per- 
centage of the period to the same 
period of the previous year. 

An interesting point which this 
survey brings out is the seasonal 
fluctuation throughout the coun- 
try, which shows that the best 
months are March, May and De- 
cember, while the lightest months 
show their extreme drop in Sep- 
tember, after which business picks 
up rapidly to the end of the year. 

The companies are making use 
of the survey in several ways. In 
some cases they forward the cur- 
rent reports to general agents. 
Company officers, in writing to 
general agents, often refer to the 
individual agency attainment in 
comparison with the record of all 
the companies in that territory. In 
some companies their own per- 
centages are compiled each month 
and compared directly with the 
bureau percentages. 

Sales executives in all lines of 
business have been seeking some 
measure, outside their own com- 
pany’s results, by which to judge 
the volume of sales that their 
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Announcement is made 
that effective 


October 1, 1923 


THE S.C. BECK WITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


is our representa- 
tive in the national 
advertising field. 


JHE ST.LOUIS STAR 


—don’t say ‘‘Paper’”’ 
—say ““STAR’’ | 


Trade Mark Registered — 





A heavy catalog | « 


and your salesman’s quota 


i] 

HOUSANDS of salesmen carry catalogs unnec-) 
essarily heavy. Whether the weight of the cat- 

alog your salesman carries is justifiable or not, it is 
a drain on his energy. dl 

If your catalog weighs seven or eight pounds, as jos 

so many do, it becomes a factor to be reckoned with bes 

when you figure out his sales quota. 


Catalogs can be made to weigh from fifty to can 
seventy-five per cent less simply by the use of kin 
Warren’s Thintext, a light, compact paper. 


A one-inch-thick catalog, printed on Warren’s - 
Thintext, contains 1184 pages. A sheet 25 x 38 cen 
weighs less than one ounce. 


Warren’s Thintext has an excellent printing sur- 
face on which type and illustrations reproduce the 
clearly. It is practically opaque. the 


Have your printer make up a dummy of your 
catalog on Warren’s Thintext. met 
The reduction in size and weight > Cov 
will be more convincing than any c 
advertisement. offi 


The thinness and lightness of Warren's Thin- 
text are also desirable in sales manuals, data suc 
books, price-lists, and broadsides. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S |: 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ar 
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ield forces are getting. By the 
athly pooling of new ordinary 
iid-for business ‘at the bureau, 
life insurance companies are 
. securing a useful measure of 
s kind. 
he degree of success attained 
he group sending in its figures 
n aid to any company in the 
ipervision of its agencies. By 
mparing agency records with 
totals of all the companies, a 
ipany can pick out for special 
tiention the agencies that are 
ikening. The work of field 
forces can be “sized up” on a 
cfinite basis. 
The territories which are en- 
ving the most favorable sales 
iditions are the ones which will 
best repay sales effort. Therefore 
a knowledge of general sales con- 
ditions throughout the country 
can be used as an aid in judging 
the value of any territory. Such 
knowledge will help to determine 
where the company or agency will 
receive the highest return for the 
expenditure of effort or money. 
These sales surveys also assist 


companies in setting sales quotas 
and are an aid in judging the re- 
sults of contests or other sales or 
advertising campaigns. 


Another fundamental task ot 
the bureau, and one of its chief 
aims, is the thorough analysis of 
the duties and methods of general 
agents operating in the field. In 
ccnjunction with agency depart- 
ment officials, the bureau staff has 
developed a standardized survey 
covering the activities of the gen- 
eral agent, such as: how he 
handles the administration of his 
office, how he organizes his agency 
force, how he trains his men, how 
he stimulates his production, etc. 
The experience of at least fifty 
successful general agents in all 
the various phases of their work 
is heing gathered. 

From these practical contacts 
the bureau recently prepared a 
detailed outline for members 
showing all the subjects covered. 
This outline contains eight general 
headings, each one of which is 
broken down into specific sub- 
jects. For example: The first 
general heading is, “Duties Re- 
garding New Agents.” This is 
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broken down into a further gen- 
eral classification as follows: (A) 
Recruiting Agents; (B) Financing 
New Agents, and (C) Training 
New Agents. Then, each of these 
sub-general headings is still re- 
duced further, as for example, 
(A) is broken up into: (1) Seek- 
ing Agents; (2) Selecting Agents, 
and (3) Closing with Them. 

Specific details as to the exact 
moves each general agent makes 
in any of these directions have 
been gathered, the information 
compiled, discussed and assorted 
according to what seems to be the 
best method in each case and then 
systematically arranged in a 
“Manager’s Manual.” 

The life insurance business is 
founded upon the study of man as 
a risk in underwriting and careful 
investigation has long since substi- 
tuted fact for opinion in the selec- 
tion. The bureau is now under- 
taking a further step in the study 
of man—man as a successful life 
insurance agent. 


A STUDY BEING MADE OF AGENTS 


A careful analysis of successful 
and unsuccessful agents is being 
conducted for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a guide for recruiting the 
best possible type of man for the 
selling of insurance. The investi- 
gation seeks to determine three 
points: the sources and means of 
getting in touch with prospective 
agents, guide posts which can be 
followed in selecting agents and 
methods of selling the job to de- 
sirable men. 

Today, opinions on the selection 
of agents differ widely and methods 
vary from agency to agency. Al- 
though localities are not all simi- 
lar and exceptions to rules are 
numerous, it nevertheless is clear 
that, in the main, methods and 
rules for securing the highest type 
of agent can be established by 
studying the available facts. 

The question of application 
blanks also has received the atten- 
tion of the bureau. Investigation 
showed a great variance in the 
forms used by the different com- 
panies. From the data received a 
set of standard forms was de- 
veloped which was found to be 
far superior to those in use. 
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These forms comprise an “Ex- 
perience Record,” a “Judgment 
Record,” and a “Termination 
Record” which contains a_ full 
account of an agent’s affiliation 
with a company and reasons for 
leaving. A standard form of 
reference letter was also de- 
veloped to take the place of the 
different types of letters used by 
the several companies. All of 
these forms are carried in stock by 
the bureau and member companies 
can purchase them in quantity if 
they so desire. Naturally there is 
no obligation in regard to their 
use. 

Recently a company inquired of 
its managers the nature of their 
biggest problem. A majority of 
the answers indicated that the se- 
curing of new men was the big- 
gest problem. At the same time, 
each manager or agent was asked 
to indicate how he spent his busi- 
ness time. The answers were 


tabulated so as to show the dif- 
ference between relatively large or 
small agencies. The result showed 
the percentage of business time 


which these managers spent on 
various duties. In the case of the 
large agency, the per cent of time 
spent on what was supposed to be 
the greatest problem, namely the 
securing of new men, was only 10 
per cent and for the small agency 
it was only 6 per cent. This 
opened a new avenue of thought 
to the bureau staff. 

At the general meetings of the 
bureau all manner of problems 
are brought up and discussed and 
in this way the bureau is able to 
learn what information is most 
desired and its programs for in- 
vestigations can be arranged along 
practical lines. One important 
problem, for example, was that of 
circularizing. This subject was 
gone into very thoroughly and the 
subject analyzed from many 
angles, such as: “Is circularizing 
worth while?” “What is the func- 
tion of the Home Office in circu- 
larizing?” “How the cost of 
circularizing is apportioned,” 
“Educating the agent to his part 
in circularizing,” “Preparing the 
list,” “The machinery of circular- 
izing,” “The agent’s follow-up and 
his report on calls” and “How can 
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the results on circularizing be 
analyzed ?” 

The bureau’s findings on the 
subject are carefully given in a 
general report which_ includes 
many types of circulars, letters, 
reply cards, etc. 

Twice a year a condensed gen- 
eral review of life insurance and 
business conditions throughout 
the country is mailed to members. 

Although various statistics and 
information about company meth- 
ods are pooled by the members 
for bureau study, no company is 
obligated in any way to supply 
material which it desires to hold 
private, nor is it obligated to 
modify the system or the records 
used in its own organization 
Contributions of data are, of 
course, entirely voluntary. 


HOW BUREAU’S ACTIVITIES ARE 
SUPERVISED 


The activities of the bureau are 
supervised by an executive com- 
mittee of agency officials chosen 
by the companies from their own 
number, the committee consisting 
of nine members. This committee 
appoints the bureau officers and all 
the work undertaken by the 
bureau is subject to its scrutiny 
and review. 

As James M. Holcombe, Jr., the 
manager of the bureau, pcinted 
out, it was not until about ten 
years ago that executives began 
to realize that the problems of 
distribution must be scientifically 
met if the cost of such distribu- 
tion was to be reduced. Just as 
research has been able to solve 
production problems and decrease 
the cost of manufacture, it will 
improve distribution conditions 
and reduce its cost. 

A striking example of such 
sales research occurred a few 
years ago when a factory which 
had been making war materials 
was faced with the necessity, 
first, of manufacturing a peace- 
time product and secondly of 
marketing it. The company estab- 
lished a research department 
which went into the field and 
learned first-hand of the problems 
surrounding the sale of the prod- 
uct which the company proposed 
to manufacture. In a few months 
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What Is “Class” 


Circulation ? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers— and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 








Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


108 Wooster Street New York City 
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this company, which had previous- 
ly known nothing about the sale 
of this new product, knew more 
about the market and the best 
means of covering it, than all the 
companies which had: been-selling 
that product for years. 

Research in life insurance is‘an 
old story. It has been the’ basis 
on which scientific underwriting 
has been built. The Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau now 
seeks to show companies. that_a 
carefultstudy of their sales prob- 
lems is,as necessary as any other 


form of research. 


Commercial 
Romance Makes Copy 
Material 


HE romance of an industry 

or the. unfamiliar history of 
the materials which enter into the 
making’ of a product may form 
its most interesting advertising 
copy angle. A background, out 
of the ordinary run of everyday, 
lends an indefinable charm to a 
product, akin to personality. 

The Apaca_ Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
golf hose, scarfs, knitted vests, 
etc., have in alpaca yarns just such 
advertising material. They are 
making use of it in a booklet 
entitled-“From 16,000 Feet above 
the Sea,” which is passed on to 
the consumer with the purchase 
of an alpaca muffler. 

This booklet gives the early 
history and adoption of alpaca 
for commercial use. It tells how 
Charles Dickens in “Household 
Words” chronicled the discovery 
about 1829 by Titus Salt, a wool 
stapler of Bradford, Eng., of the 
possibilities of alpaca wool, sev- 
eral bales of which had been 
shipped to - Liverpool and- were 
lying in a warehouse there with- 
out a buyer. 

Knighted in recognition of his 
commercial genius this man 
founded the firm of Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart., Sons & Co., Saltaire, 
Yorkshire, England. The Saltaire 
Mills continue to supply the 
alpaca yarns from which the 
Apaca Knitting Mills of Philadel- 
phia make finished products. 
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_ The booklet reveals the adver- 
tising possibilities of the roman- 
tic material at the company’s 
disposal. That this company is 
cognizant of its value is indicate 
by the-use of it to this slight 
degree. That greater use of it 
will be made is evident from the 
words of W. Baker of the com- 
pany who informs Printers’ Inx; 

“We are the largest users of 
alpaca yarns and__ practically 
pioneers in its application to 
modern knitwear. We intend to 
spend a large sum of money in 
advertising to inform the public 
of its superior qualities. We are 
going to use the trade-mark 
‘Apaca’ and will sell direct to 
jobbers only.” 


Advertises. Preparedness for 
Next Year’s Vacation 


_ Just as the vacation season is draw- 
ing to a close and people are thinking 
of the. pleasant times that they had, 
newspaper advertising is used by the 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, to tell them of a 
method that will help insure them of 
enjoying equally as good or a better 
time next year. The copy urges member- 
ship in the company’s Vacation Club 
and is illustrated with the picture of a 
bell hop, black of face and strong of 
muscle. “Your next year’s vacation 
money” is the caption of the advertise- 
ment which tells how this money can 
be saved by joining the club. 


New Blue Book for 
Confectioners 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, will publish 
in January, 1924, the first volume of a 
combined year bcok, buyers’ directory 
and. supply catalogue called “The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner’s Blue Book.” It is 
intended as a reference for data, spec- 
ifications and other information for the 
confectionery trade. The volume will 
have a page size of 7%4 inches by 10% 
inches. 


Label Account for La Porte & 
Austin 


J. & J. Cash, Inc., South Norwalk, 
Conn., maker of woven labels, name 
tapes and wash trimming, has placed its 
advertising’ account with La Porte 
Austin, New York advertising agency 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing, principally, are used for this account. 


F. S. Wilson, formerly general man- 
ager of the Gehring Publishing Com 
pany, New York, publisher of The Na 
tional Hotel Review, has again joine 
that company in a similar capacity. 
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LEXIBLE 


“When a book is sewn on raised 
bands and the thread is passed 


entirely around each band.” 


—Dictionary oF PRINTING. 


The Goldmann plant is flexible. It 
can adapt itself immediately to what- 
ever the nature of the job demands. 
Large, small, intermediate runs— 
black and white or full colors, 
leaflets, booklets, circulars, catalogs, 
broadsides, or display material, 
Goldmann has the equipment to 
turn it out, and the experience to 
turn it out right. We do not spe- 
cialize—except in Quality. In that 
we are absolutely inflexible. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Stace Gigfiteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 











Calling ‘a Spade a Spade to Wake 
a Dormant Market 


La Camille Corset Advertising Aims at Showing the Dealer How to 
Sound the Knell of the Corsetless Era 


By D. M. 


7. eee are marketing situa- 
tions that call for soft 
spoken advertising, the kind that 
hints, suggests and. intimates its 
story. Other problems demand 
brisk, vigorous selhing methods 
with cutting teeth. The one policy 
that neither gets immediate sales 
nor builds good-will for future 
sales is sitting back calmly wait- 
ing for the tide to turn. 

If inactivity has ever been suc- 
cessful in answering irksome mer- 


chandising questions, the records . 


to prove it are not easily accessible. 
the other hand business 4 


derelicts who, having thrown their 


compass overboard, make competi- 


tion all the harder. The price 
that they pay for inactivity. is 
often higher than a long cam- 
paign of aggressive sales promo- 
tion would cost. 

A few months ago the Inter- 
national Corset Company of 
Aurora, Ill., came to the decision 
that there was nothing but grief 
ahead for the corset manufacturer 
who sat back and waited for 
events to run their course. One 
of the important results of the 
realization is a more incisive edge 
to the company’s advertising. An- 
other is fuller reliance on the 
dealer. In fact the dealer is 


being made more than ever the., 


Alpha and Omega of the Inter- 
national Corset Company’s plan 
of hastening the end of the corset- 
less era. 

Somewhere about the time that 
Congress decided that women 
could not get along without the 
vote, 
could get. along without corsets. 
That is approximately the date. At 
any rate, corsets. along with. long 
hair and long skirts, were part of 
the feminine order of things that 
abdicated more or less suddenly. 


women decided that, they. 


Hubbard : 


The effects of this bolshevism of 
fashion, so far as corset makers 
are concerned, are very apparent. 
Some of them brought out new 
products. A’ number of them 
adapted their advertising and pro- 
motional work to the new situa- 
tion; but many manufacturers 
contented themselves with the 
well -known policy of “viewing 
with alarm.” 

According . to. the ‘Intetustionsl 
Corset Company, manufacturer of 
La Camille . corsets, the logical 
approach to any sales problem 
lies first in recognizing it frankly 
and then diagnosing the trouble. 
After that, action must take the 
place of, “viewing with alarm.” 
That is where advertising and 
revamped merchandising methods 
have their innings. 

“The individual corset manu fac- 
turer today has two parallel roads 
to follow,” says one of the La 
Camille marketing men. “First 
he must supply with greater care 
and service than ever a dimin- 
ished demand. It is a demand 
that is slowly gaining in volume 
but. it is still below normal. Sec- 
ondly, he must buckle down ag- 
gressively and unselfishingly to 
the job of winning back lost 
ground for the whole industry. 
That is why La Camille. is in- 
terésted right now most of all in 
the broad aim of selling the corset 
as a necessary, comfortable and 
healthful’ piece of wearing ap- 
parel. With the swing back to- 
ward the habit of wearing corsets 
that must precede pushing brands 
—and this swing has already 
started—we shall get our full 
share of. the; business . as an. in-, 
dividual company.” . 

In its business-paper’ advertising: 
and in the copy it is furnishing 
to dealers for their local adver- 
tising, the International Corset 
Company is discarding the tradi- 
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tional style appeal. For some time 
style seems to have been the nega- 
tion of corsets. But everyone 
knows what is likely to follow 
when corsets are left off for any 
considerable length of time. Burns 
Mantle, the dramatic critic may- 
be it is, who says, 
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now require from four to five 
sizes larger.” 

“Can you imagine any thought- 
ful woman who would deliberately 
continue without corsets in the 
face of such evidence?” asks the 
company of its dealers in business- 





“You never realize 





what a blessing to the 
country the corset 
manufacturers are un- 
til you catch a Coney 
Island crowd disport- 
ing itself in a pool.” 
He is talking in terms 
of physical results of © 
course. La Camille is 
now talking plainly in 
these same terms. 
Some advertisers at- 
tempt to frighten peo- 
ple into using their 
products by calling 
familiar and _ rela- 
tively unimportant 
complaints by long 
medical names or 





5 their 

has been perfected. Its name is La Camille, “the most 
in the world.” Our showing is complete. 
Come in—see this revolutionary corset! Let us explain how it gives 
comfort as no corset has ever done before. 


j You Pity Her,-and Yet— 


CTE nmipest woman, with her bulky fig. 
ure, never wore a corset. No waist-lineto 


for a year or more, now require from 
four to five sizes larger! 


leaving 
But now a new-type corset 
corset 
hukue wen 


Y Sa, ill ” 


pointing out horrible 
examples. That is sel- 
dom good business. 
La Camille advertis- 





new comfort in one way only, by demanding La Camille. 








ing calls a spade a 
spade without traffick- 
ing in fear, and at 








(Dealer's Name and Address Here) 








the same time it warns 
women frankly of 
what they must ex- 
pect if the corsetless 
tinues unchecked. 

One of the current pieces of 
copy, for example, draws the 
analogy between the immigrant 
woman and the American woman 
as follows: “The immigrant wom- 
an, with her bulky figure, never 
wore a corset. No waist-line to 
speak of, no natural grace of body 
—her beauty has been sacrificed to 
ignorance or indifference. Yet 
many an energetic American wom- 
= works and plays harder than 
she. 

“You pity her, and yet if you 
have left off corsets, you, too, are 
headed in the same direction. An 
investigation conducted among 
women everywhere, through the 
co-operation of corset shops, has 
proved that women who have left 
off corsets for a year or more, 


fad con- 


DEALER’S ADVERTISING THAT WARNS WOMEN AGAINST 


DISUSE OF CORSETS 


paper copy. “Can’t you use this 
startling talking point in making 
your corset business grow by 
leaps and bounds? Warn your 
customers what lack of corsets 
does to the figure” (an illustra- 
tion from an_ actual photograph 
in the advertisement shows just 
what it does) “and reap the benefit 
in mounting sales. A warning 
like this spreads fast.” 
Advertising. can broadcast the 
logic of the case for corsets, and 
probably it will send women to 
the department store or the corset 
shop. However, the bulk of the 
actual selling and promotion work 
must be done by the local dealer 
with help furnished by the manu- 
facturer. At present the sales 
records of several manufacturers 
— that corsets are coming 
ack. 
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The Enquirer carries more passenger 
car advertising than all the other 
Cincinnati papers combined and more 
than double the amount of the best 
afternoon paper. 


Ford and Chevrolet owners sent in 
more than 4,000 coupons for a motor 
car instruction booklet, advertised four 
times—which shows that The Enquirer 
reaches the class that buys the most 
tires. 


ADVERTISED 


IN THE 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


—will reach more motorists than any 
other Cincinnati paper. 
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The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


New York 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day 


Covers in the Way That PAYS 
l. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL L A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St. 742 Market St. 


io 


76 West Monroe St. 
Chicag. 
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La Camille dealers are get- 
ting from the manufacturer new 
facts and new methods. They are 
ready to warn the inquirer of the 
loss of poise and charm resulting 
from going without corsets and 
to back their warning with the 
findings of long investigation on 
the part of the manufacturer. At 
the same time they can recommend 
and point out the new and com- 
fortable La Camille product as a 
solution. If one of a store’s 
clerks has attended the La Camille 
school of scientific corsetry and 
become a graduate corsetiere, the 
store is equipped to render expert 
fitting service. 

“When a woman learns from 
the corsetiere in her favorite store 
that she is going to need a corset 
from four to five sizes larger than 
formerly, she is going to act,” says 
E. A. Krumbein, advertising man- 
ager of the International com- 
pany. “No advertisement can 


arouse her as can a few authorita- ~ 


tive words on the part of the 
retail saleswoman whom __— she 
knows and trusts. And no woman 
is going to disregard the warning 
that we have now found to be 
justified. For example, we asked 
every available girl and woman 
on every floor of a_ seventeen- 
story office building, ‘Would you 
have put aside your corset if you 
had known that on resuming it 
later you would require one with 
a waist measure four to five sizes 
larger?’ 

“You can imagine the answer. 
We feel that the time has come 
when we can talk to our dealers 
with propriety about the un- 
feminine appearance and harmful 
physical results that follow going 
without corsets for any length ot 
time. We are selling women the 
idea that corsets are healthful, 
comfortable and essential to ap- 
pearance. It is even more 
necessary to sell the dealer these 
thoughts, since he should make 
himself the deciding factor in the 
ultimate sale. The best medical 
authority tells us that corsets need 
to be sold nowadays more carefully 
than ever. We have maintained 
for several years a school where 
the dealer’s clerks can learn 
scientific corsetry. Right now we 
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are co-operating with the dealer 
more extensively than ever, in his 
advertising, selling and mana ge- 
ment problems. We are preaching 
continuity in his advertising ef- 
fort, and are showing him how 
the doctors, nurses and dress- 
makers in his city can be made 
valuable selling allies.” 

Most retailers have little time 
to travel and investigate selling 
methods. As a rule they are eager 
to meet the observant salesman or 
use the advertising of the manu- 
facturer who can bring them 
practical suggestions. The In- 
ternational Corset Company feels 
that its investigations have given 
it sound reasons for warning 
women of the menace of the 
corsetless fad; naturally adver- 
tising is the first means of spread- 
ing this warning to dealers and the 
general public.. In this company’s 
tactics there is a thought which 
will have a definite value to others 
who seemingly are being made 
the victims of some fad. Strong- 
arm methods seldom justify them- 
selves. Pussyfooting and_ inac- 
tivity result in business atrophy. 
The manufacturer who aims at 
speaking some day in _ the 
measured baritone accents of es- 
tablished success needs first to 
whet his advertising with plain, 
frank reasons why. 


Apple Grower Advertises 
Direct to Consumers 


Newspaper advertising in Philadelphia 
is being used by S. C. Eshleman. 
McKnightstown, Pa., to market his 
apples direct to the consumer. In his 
copy he temptingly describes his Fox 
Hill Grimes apples and offers to send 
these free of postage charges to cus- 
tomers in the first two parcel zones 
“Sun-ripened to the Core,” is the 
caption of one advertisement. A luscious 
apple is reproduced with the words “Fox 
Hills Apples” arched above it and the 
slogan “Flavor you won’t forcet,” 
underneath. ‘‘Not sold through dealers’ 
states the closing line. 


American Accessories Company 
Plans National Campaign 


The American Accessories Compal, 
Cincinnati, will conduct a campaign in 
national magazines and by direct-mail 
advertising on its Trcasure House t vilet 
preparations. The campaign will be 
handled by The Keelor & Hall Com- 
pany, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency. 
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A tip 
for the young shaver 


HE GIANT AD reminds father to pass on a tip 

to the young shaver. Both have read Jim 

Henry in the magazines. The Giant Ad in 

the dealer’s window reminds them of that copy— 

at the store where the young shaver can step in 
and buy a trial tube. 

Tell your story in the magazines or newspapers. 
Then—at the point of sale—use Giant Ads to 
remind your ‘prospects of your story; that’s the 
Giant Ad’s job. 

The Advertiser who is using Giant Ads knows 
that he is getting the maximum return from his 
advertising investment. He knows that the Giant 
Ad’s ability to change passers-by to buyers is 
worth several hundred times more than the 2%* 
of the space appropriation which Giant Ads cost. 


An average figure) 





Write today for descriptive booklet, rate card and samples 





NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 
ROSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

) Boylston Street 1 = sy Street 3°5 Fifth Avenue 

Tel. Beach 8821 173 Smithfield 1162 


SAN FRANCISCO: me... Sonne Co., Monadnock Bldg. 


GIANT ADS 
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eaders who read 


— 2,225,999’ of them. 
at $1.213 per page per thousand! 


ASS CIRCULATION defies analysis. When you 
get into millions, there are only a few broad 
‘generalizations that can be positively stated. 


Here are the things we know definitely about 
the circulation of the All-Fiction Field: 


1. 


Nearly two and a quarter 
million net paid.* 
2. 


89.7% sold from news- 
stands. Nearly two million 
people stop and pay from ten 
to twenty-five cents a copy for 
these magazines— because 
they want to read them. 


3. 


Strong editorial appeal. 
On newsstands, where the 
whole magazine world is rep- 
resented, the public selects 
the All-Fiction Field. There 
is no price appeal; the av- 
erage cost per copy of the 
twelve magazines is 174cts. 

4. 

Buying power. People who 
pay more than $1,000,000 
a month for their favorite 
reading in All-Fiction Field 
magazines are able to buy 
the best merchandise. 


*Based on publishers’ sworn statements 
to A.B.C., June 30, 1923 


5. 

National distribution 
The circulation of the All- 
Fiction Field over the United 
States directly parallels the 
population of the country. 


6. 

Dealer influence. All-Fic- 
tion Field offers you the 
prestige of twelve maga- 
zines—well-known, long-es- 
tablished and favorites with 
the dealers themselves— 
with an especially good tie- 
up for merchandise sold 
through drug and stationery 
stores, where a large per- 
centage of All-Fiction mag- 
azines are bought. 


A 

Low space: 
cost. At $2700 
a page,'with 
the present 
circulation, }} 
the cost of <r f 
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spaceintheAll-Fiction Field 
is $1.213 per page per thou- 
sand, a rate that is une- 
qualled, regardless of qual- 
ity of circulation. 


* * * 
These things we know. 


Reasoning from sur- 
veys and investigations, 
we can make greater 
claims; but we do not 
believe it is necessary. 


The All-Fiction Field |~ ee f 


has proved its value to 
many national adver- 
tisers. It stands ready to 
prove its value to you. 
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Did you send a one- 
legged man to ‘ 


BOSTON? 


a Be . 


ANY a well-planned advertising campaign has failed a 

in Boston because its sponsors failed to give it two 
sound legs to stand on. Based on insufficient knowledge of 
Boston, these ill-starred campaigns have proved as ineffec- 
tive as a one-legged salesman, and for the very same reason 
—they have covered but half the territory to which they 
were assigned, 


There is no excuse for the advertiser who sends such an p 
advertising campaign to Boston. The Boston market is not Cc 
a difficult one to cover—it is merely different. And this e 
difference is so clearly marked, so readily proven, that I! 
every man who reads may understand it. h 





In Metropolitan Boston the successful advertiser who li 
buys newspaper space addresses two separate groups of d 
people. In no other city do age-old sympathies and associ- 
ations, changeless sentiment and environment so mould the a 
preferences of its people as in Boston. And just as surely p 
as these influences divide Boston’s population, so surely t 
have they divided Boston’s newspapers. li 


It is this fact that establishes the position of the Herald- b 
Traveler in Boston. For while one group of Boston people r 
divides its allegiance among several papers, the other group b 
—by far the most profitable market for most products—is h 
served by one paper only, the Herald-Traveler. d 


As you plan your Boston campaign remember that with- 
out the Herald-Traveler you send a one-legged man to 
cover this great market. More than this—without the t 
Herald-Traveler your campaign fails to reach the most t' 
responsive portion of your market. The Herald-Traveler, t 
with the right selection of the papers through which t 
Boston’s other group is reached, sends your advertising to I 
every nook and corner of the Boston market. b 


For the prospective advertiser there is much of interest e 

and information in the booklet, “The Road to Boston.” It 

. is furnished free upon receipt of a request on business 
stationery, 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Interdepartmental Aid Brought This 
Company Success 


4 Sales Manager Has Enough to Do If He Watches the Efficiency of 
His Own Department 


By W. F. Tuttle 


Ts sales manager who is not 

complete success may not 
realize that he is a working part- 
ner of every other department in 


his company. 
His co-operation with these 
other departments begins and 


ends with the efficiency of the 


operations of his department 
alone. 
By maintaining closely the 


promised volume each month and 
carefully watching his controllable 
expenses, he is doing his job, do- 
ing it well and doing all that is 
his work. 

The solution of a pile of trouble 
lies in giving the sales manager a 
definite job. 

To illustrate the truth of these 
assertions let us tell of the ex- 
perience of a Chicago manufac- 
turing concern, a leader in its 
line. 

For four years its sales had 
been slowly but steadily declining, 
while the use of competitive 
brands of the products it made 
had materially increased. The 
directors’ problem seemed to be to 
find a sales and advertising man- 
ager who could supply the neces- 
sary knowledge properly to direct 
the selling of their products. In 
three years time they had placed 
three different men in this posi- 
tion and had been obliged to re- 
lease each of them. They had not 


been able to find a_ successful 
sales manager to reorganize the 
department, 

At a meeting to determine upon 
a man who could fill the job 
permanently a director recently 


brought into the organization di- 
rected the thought of the board 
membership on a new tack. 

“What do you expect from your 
sali ‘s department?” he asked. 

“Some firms demand volume 
and nothing else—others volume 
and profits—still others set aside 
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certain responsibilities that their 
sales department must accept. 
Seldom has the complete responsi- 
bility of a sales department been 
outiined, however, and the aver- 
age ew does not know what 


his job i 

“Bill Smith, of the Brown- 
Climax Company, is a capable 
sales manager, but he has spent 
hours worrying because manufac- 
turing costs were too high and the 
gross profits were therefore too 
small, That should not be a sales 
department worry, in my opinion. 

“The man in charge of sales 
for a paper specialties house spent 
a lunch hour with me telling how 
he had the administrative costs of 
his company checked. That was 
not ‘his work—it belongs to an 
executive officer. 


SALES DEPARTMENT LOSES 

“All the time these men spent 
away from the selling end of the 
business, the sales department lost 
proportionately in efficiency, vol- 
ume and profits, 

“I believe the work of our sales 
department should first of all be 
clearly defined.” 

He emphasized these points: 

First, the department must ob- 
tain a satisfactory and as nearly a 
uniform volume over the year as 
is consistent with the seasonability 
of the commodities it is market- 
ing. 

Second, it must secure this vol- 
ume by keeping the controllable 
operating expenses within a cer- 
tain reasonable maximum limit. 

The uniformity of its volume is, 
of course, the first consideration 
and it should closely estimate its 
total sales in advance of each 
fiscal year by quarters. This 
yearly estimate is then a guide for 
the financial department to pro- 
vide the necessary capital for each 
month’s business. 
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Using this estimate as a_ basis, 
it enables the purchasing depart- 
ment to take advantage of market 
conditions more freely in purchas- 
ing raw materials by enabling it 
to act with good knowledge of 
the quantities needed monthly, 
quarterly and over the year. 

But more important still, it en- 
ables the manufacturing depart- 
ment to keep proper stocks of raw 
materials at its plants, prevent 
shortages of finished stock and to 
operate in every way with the 
highest degree of efficiency and 
economy. 

“You are right,” said the gen- 
eral manager of the manufactur- 
ing department. “It is always the 
unexpected that is costly to any 
manufactyrer.” 

“In a staple line of any size,” 
the new director continued, “the 
month’s sales should be within 
7% per cent of the final revised 
monthly allotment. The effect of 
any loss or increase in volume that 
will materially change the sales 
of the preceding month, quarter 
and year should necessarily result 


in a revised estimate for those 
periods. 

“If January sales should total 
10 per cent below the estimate for 
that month, and if this loss in 
volume cannot be made up in 


February, the estimate for the 
quarter and year should be cor- 
rected accordingly. If this de- 
crease can be made up in Febru- 
ary, the February estimate only 
ueed be corrected. 

“A sales manager must neces- 
sarily be well posted—a _ keen 
student of his own market and 
general ‘industrial conditions as 
well. He should have available at 
all times all market and industrial 
reports, should have the assistance 
of the executive officers of his 
company, who can be of tre- 
mendous assistance to him in 
judging general conditions far 
enough in advance to help him 
form his plans. 

“The officers of the company 
should hold the sales department 
responsible for operating in gen- 
eral within the limits of the plan 
submitted. The sales department 
has certain controllable expenses 
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which are within its complete 
jurisdiction.” 

These were outlined somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Discounts, 
and freight. 

2. General selling expenses, in- 
cluding office expenses, selling 
overhead, the operation of sales- 
men, etc. 

3. Advertising concessions, deals, 


damaged goods 


etc. 

The damaged goods referred to 
in item 1, it was explained, should 
only be charged to selling expense 
when their condition is due to 
poor merchandising on the part 
of the sales department. For ex- 
ample, over-stocking a market with 
a product that has limited keeping 
qualities is a sales department 
error in many cases. 


SYSTEM ALLOWS FLEXIBILITY IN 
MANAGEMENT 


These expenses should repre- 
sent a certain percentage to the 
gross sales value. Providing that 
the combined percentage is con- 
trolled by the sales department 
and és in line with the proper cost 
of marketing the commodity in 
question—and is acceptable to the 
officers as such, the sales depart- 
ment should be held responsible 
and have full authority for oper- 
ating within this designated limit. 
Instead of holding the sales de- 
partment responsible for profits 
by definitely outlining its work, 
the responsibility has been divided 
into three parts and at any time 
the officers or directors can cor- 
rect any errors in departmental 
management. 

“The sales department under 
this plan,” said the director, “can 
be responsible only for failure to 
maintain its estimated monthly 
volume and to keep its expenses 
within a prescribed limit. 

“The manufacturing department 
must show a necessary profit by 
keeping the cost of production at 
the lowest figure possible, it be- 
ing understood that the: selling 
price of the commodity is based 
upon competitive prices for the 
same class and quality of mer- 
chandise. 

“The administrative department, 
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Care the romance and picturesqueness 
of Arizona and the west in your 
memory if you please, but know too that 
here we have a most modern city, with 
modern buildings, stores, schools, businesses and 
all modern facilities. 


Appreciate that Phoenix has one telephone for every 
5 people, and every 5 persons have an electric outlet. 


PHOENIX— ‘‘ The Palm City” 


Population 1910 
Population 1920 
Population 1923 
Population yan a8 —— 1923 


Yesterday 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen Examiner 
LOS AN . C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities 
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by absorbing the financial depart- 
ment, becomes the active manager 
of the business, giving assistance 
to that one of the main depart- 
ments that is in danger of failure 
in its task. 

“This simple plan of showing 
the sales department its job auto- 
matically shows the other depart- 
ments what they are called upon 
to produce. It prohibits inter- 
departmental wrangling, excuses 
any discord, and insures the ad- 
ministrative officers finding the 
trouble which it is their duty to 
correct.” 

The board meeting here- re- 
ferred to took place two years 
ago. The department managers 
were given a clear understanding 
of what their responsibilities were 
to be and the director who had 
shown the need of the new policy 
was asked to find the sales man- 
ager for the job. He selected 
the head of a medium-size Pitts- 
burgh company for the position. 
This man had an enviable record 
behind him—not for a few bril- 
liant operations, but for quiet, 
steady, even-tempered work. 

At the end of the first year his 
administration and policies were 
accepted by the entire organiza- 
tion and by the trade as permanent 
—confidence spread and with it 
came increased results. 

Today, after two years of this 
administration, the sales depart- 
ment is a success. It is crowding 
the efficiency records of the other 
departments of the company. 

The moral, if one is expected, 
is that it is not always the adver- 
tising that is responsible for de- 
clining sales—that the easiest and 
most impersonal thing to blame is 
a falling-off of brand demand— 
and that the solution of a pile of 
troubles lies in giving the sales 
manager a definite job. 


Annual Dinner for Business- 
Paper Publishers and Editors 


The annual dinner of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 18. The principal speak- 
ers will be Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois, who will speak 
on “Business in Government”; Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, who will talk on “Art in 
Industry”; and Frederic P. Voss. 
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Western Advertising Golfers 
End Season’s Play 


In addition to winning two prizes 
during the final tournament for the 
year of the Western Advertising Men's 
Golf Association, Guy H. Abbott, ven 


eral manager, Guy H. Abbott, Inc., 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
association. 

George R. Cain was elected vice 
president, J. H. Lynch, second vice- 
president; Clair Maxwell, secretary, 
and J. E. Lutz, treasurer. Directors 


chosen were A. J. Irvin, H. B. Fair- 
child, Hamilton Gibson, R. W. Rich- 
ardson, D. C. Thomas, L. L. North- 
rup, E..D. Wheeler and Lloyd R. 
Maxwell 

L. O. Wilson had low gross for the 
tournament, which was held at the Ex- 
moor club, with an 83-86-169, while 
low net was won by L. L. Cooke, 
who had 169-28-141. Guy H. Abbott 
won the trophy for low net in the 
forenoon, shooting a 73, and followed 
this with a 77 in the afternoon’s com- 
petition, giving him a total of 150 and 
possession of the president’s trophy, 
competition for which was open only 
to players who had taken part in four 
previous tournaments of the year 

he foursome of R. W. Richardson, 
L. D. Wilson, F. A. Frawford and R. 
H. Hanson had low gross for the 36 
holes, with a score of 717, while low 
net was won with a score of 646 by 
the quartet comprised of Elmer Rich, 
George Lytton, Merrill C. Meigs and 
P. T. Stark. 


Esmond Mills Appoint Sheri- 
dan, Shawhan & Sheridan 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. L., 
manufacturers of Esmond blankets, have 
placed their advertising account with 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, New 
York advertising agency. This appoint- 
ment is effective January 1, 1924. 

The advertising plans of The Esmond 
Mills for 1924 call for the continued 
use of women’s magazines and business 
papers. 


H. K. Hollister Joins Frank 
Seaman 


Howard K. Hollister has joined_ the 
service staff of Frank Seaman, Inc.. 
New York. Mr. Hollister has been 
engaged in advertising production with 
the New York offices of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, Inc.; the F. 
J. Ross Company, Inc., and The H. K 
McCann Company, and was at one 
time with System at Chicago. 


W. W. Teskey, Space Buyer, 
Dorland Agency 


The Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, 
has appointed W. Warren Teskey space 
buyer. He was formerly with The Hill- 
Winsten Company and more recently had 
heen space buyer with the Wallerstein- 
Sharton Company, Inc. Mr. Teskcy 
succeeds J. J. McNevin, resigned. 
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het Raid Circulation 
201,684 


*Publisher's statement to the A.B. C. 
for 6 months ending March 31, 1923 





| Kansas City Sunday Fournal-Post 


WALTER 8S. DICKEY 
Owner and Editor 
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EDWIN O. SYMAN 
Advertising Director 
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What Advertising and Weeding 
Out Have Done for Mail-Order 


Getting Business with Catalogue Now Highly Specialized Process with 
Lessons for All Other Branches of Merchandising 


By G. A. Nichols 


HERE are not so many mail- 
order houses in the country 


now as there were before the war- 


Upward of sixteen fell by the 
wayside in New York alone. Two 
fairly prominent concerns and‘ a 
whole flock of smaller ones dropped 
out of the ranks in Chicago. 
There is hardly a large marketing 
centre in the country where some 
more or less (often less) promis- 
ing mail-order venture has not 
passed out of this eventful life. 

Whence they all came or where 
they have gone nobody seems able 
or interested enough to say. Also 
it ill becomes one to speak evil of 
the dead or even refer to them 
lightly. But with all due respect 
to the departed it must be re- 
corded, in the interests of cold- 
blooded truth, that their passing 
has unquestionably made the world 
of mail-order better. This is so 
both because of the room they have 
left and the lessons taught by their 
sojourns here below. 

The lessons are reflected in the 
advertising methods now being 
employed by mail-order houses of 
every degree—methods by the way 
that are rapidly placing catalogue 
houses back on their feet. Some 
of the concerns are walking a bit 
unsteadily as yet, so grave has 
been the ailment with which the 
business as a whole has been af- 
flicted during the last two or three 
years. But, if present indications 
mean anything, from now on the 
building-up process may be ex- 
pected to be steady and sure. 

All this has been accomplished 
through one of the most vigorous 
shaking up processes ever expe- 
rienced by any kind of business. 
The outcome is that today we see 
advertising being utilized by mail- 
order concerns more forcefully 
and intelligently than ever before 
—each with special reference to 
its own needs. Likewise, the real 


nature and mission of mail-order 
have at last become plain through 
the clearing up of a lot of ancient 
misconceptions. 

Many people, including business 
men who would have known a 
whole lot better if they had taken 
the trouble to think a bit, have 
looked upon all classes of mail- 
order as substantially the same and 
have thought the accepted adver- 
tising method consisted mainly of 
scattering catalogues to the four 
winds. The fact is—and this is 
being accentuated by numerous 
advertising campaigns now going 
on—that there are almost as many 
kinds of mail-order institutions as 
there are retail stores, each with 
its strictly individual problems of 
business-getting, merchandising 
and administration. 

The success of the business as 
a whole, and the coming-back 
spectacle which we now see, most 
decidedly was not brought about 
through a mere mechanical process 
of broadcasting catalogues and 
getting orders. It has come through 
a wise adherence to policy and 
a careful and thorough application 
of specific advertising methods 
that were called for by the needs 
of each. One sells its catalogue; 
another places its whole general 
advertising force on its merchan- 
dise; still another sells credit. One 
may want the money with the 
order, a second would send mer- 
chandise C.O.D. and a third 
would sell it on payments. One 
concern would want to keep 
away from the negro and 
“poor white” trade of the South 
and another would desire that 
trade most ardently. A house 
selling for cash wants the 
farmer trade. One selling on in- 
stalments keeps away from rural 
districts and expends its energies 
more in industrial centres where 
salaries and wages are paid at reg- 
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ular intervals. And so it goes. 

The mail-order houses them- 
selves, strange as it may seem, 
did not have any tog clear an idea 
of the foregoing until things be- 
gan to happen to them during the 
period of depression and others 
began shuffling off. Of course they 
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ever, in Printers’ INK—and there 
is nothing in the present situation 
to cause the statement to be re- 
vised—that mail-order had just 
about reached its limit in the mat- 
ter of getting new customers and 
that about all it had to look for- 
ward to was the natural growth 
coming from increase 
in population. 

Does this mean that 
mail-order is through 
to all intents and pur- 
poses and that hence- 
forth it is going to be 
comparatively a small 
factor in the coun- 
try’s business? Sucha 
conclusion would be 
foolish. It does mean, 
though, that the whole 
problem has at last 
been worked down to 
a comparatively sim- 
ple basis, enabling the 
mail-order houses to 
see that their oppor- 
tunity lies in these two 
general directions: 

First, selling their 
present customers 
more intensively. 

Second, selling 
themselves as institu 
tions rather than 
trusting their destiny 
entirely to their suc- 











INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING IN BEHALF OF THE 
CATALOGUE 


realized it in a way but not until 
adversity came did they think it 
out to a matter of fine detail and 
act accordingly. 

Once the big object of mail- 
order advertising was to gain cir- 
culation for the catalogue and to 
obtain new customers. All still want 
new customers (who doesn’t?) and 
are continually exerting advertis- 
ing force to that end. But it has 
become plain that the adding of 
names to the mailing list and the 
continuous reaching out into ad- 
ditional families .with merchan- 
dise come a long way from ac- 
complishing the thing upon which 
the eventual salvation of mail sell- 
ing depends. It has been said, how- 





cess in selling goods. 

That this reasoning 
is sound is evident 
when one considers 
the bulk of some of 
the leading mailing lists. Sears, 
Roebuck and Company with their 
8,000,000 customers have plenty of 
outlet for all the merchandising 
energy they possibly can muster 
and will have for a long time to 
come, even if no drive ever 1s 
made for new customers and if 
catalogue requests are permitted 
to come in from purely natural 
causes. Sears is after new names 
certainly. So are the others. 
Every business in the country 
needs and wants new customers 
to take the places of those that 
drop out. But the point is that 
the larger houses at last have 
reached the place where new cus- 
tomers are scarce and hard to get 
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ners ARRIETTE E. AINSWORTH answers the perplexing 
| question for over 600,000 women—plump and thin, 
a married and single, full of youth, or years—in a pertinent 
hen article on 

ting BETTER CLOTHING SELECTION 

is, in the ninth of a series on “Better Buying” appearing 
me every month in Modern Priscilla. 
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CTHRIDGE 


Making people really LIVE, 
in this silent portraiture, is 
one of the imperative essen- 
tials of modern advertising— 
and we therefore make a spe- 
cial study of it. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
25 E. 26th Street 203.8. Dearborn St. 
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—wiicre not enough business is to 
be had from this source to keep 
them going. 

This is why we see such an 
earnest effort made now to culti- 
yate present outlets so as to make 
them grow to the limit. The mail- 
order houses are doing the logical 
and sensible thing. Their volume 
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hereafter he is going to wake up 
some day and be very much sur- 
prised. 

The advertising now being done 
by the various mail-order houses 
is instructive because of the clean- 
cut way in which each narrows 
down its effort to serve the exact 
purpose it has in mind and reach 
its own trade. It 
shows that mail-order 
advertising, far from 
being a_ proposition 
of broadcasting cata- 
logues and other 
printed matter is one 
of the most exacting 
kinds of advertising, 
taking in all the fine 
points. A _ study -of 
the numerous presen- 
tations made in farm 
papers and magazines 
also shows that mail- 
order is divided into 
at least a dozen 
branches which, ca- 
tering to different 
classes of patronage, 
call for clearly de- 
fined individual meth- 
ods. 

in the advertising 
of what might be 
called mail-order 
houses of the first 
class the institutional 
note predominates. 
Under this division 
come such establish- 





SAMPLE OFFERINGS FROM THE CATALOGUE LEAD TO DESIRE 


TO POSSESS THE BOOK ITSELF 


is growing and is bound to multi- 
ply. What they are doing is well 
worthy the attention of business 
in general as an example to be 
followed. It also is worth some 
serious thought on the part of 
those who have imagined, and per- 
haps hoped, that mail-order was 
on the skids. It is true that all 
the catalogue houses combined, 
even under the most favorable 
circumstances, can never get more 
than a fractional part of the coun- 
try’s total business, comparatively 
speaking. But if any gentleman 
directly or indirectly interested in 
making good at competition with 
mail-order houses imagines that 
he is going to have an easy time 


ments selling a full 
line of general mer- 
chandise for cash, as 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
the Charles William Stores of 
New York, M. W. Savage Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, the Simp- 
son Company of Toronto, and 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd., of Toronto 
and Winnipeg. These houses, gen- 
erally speaking, are placing most 
of their advertising emphasis on 
the catalogue—not so much in get- 
ting people to ask for it as to 
study and use it. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 
pioneers in the business, are now 
following an advertising policy 
which is the inevitable and logical 
thing for a high-grade institu- 
tion of that kind. After long ex- 
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perimentation they have given up 
the direct advertising of merchan- 
dise in farm papers and magazines 
and are speaking of the catalogue 
alone. 

It might be remarked here, by 
the way, that the Ward concern 
under the presidency of T. 
Merseles, started upon a vigorous 
cleaning up process immediately 
after the war and as a consequence 
was just about the first large mail- 
order house to throw away its red 
ink when it came to computing its 
financial returns. Mr. Merseles 
not only took his inventory loss 
at one dose but within a year cut 
several million dollars from the 
concern’s operating cost. In a vig- 
orous shaking up of departments 
which this latter step made neces- 
sary sentiment was cast aside and 
hard-headed business considera- 
tions made the only guide. 


CREATING CATALOGUE CONFIDENCE 


The company has a huge mail- 
ing list and Mr. Merseles concluded 
that this was an asset of great 
potentiality which had been used 
only in a very small way, after all. 
The house has set out on an organ- 
ized effort to remind the people of 
the country of its standing and to 
get them tc depend more and more 
on the catalogue. 

Page advertisements are now 
setting forth the company’s idea 
that it will pay anybody to study 
the Ward catalogue carefully be- 
cause it contains “Everything for 
the home, the farm and the fam- 
ily’ and because of the new 48- 
hour service providing for the 
quick shipment of goods. Much 
publicity is given the new ship- 
ping plan and in this the company 
shows its acquaintance with its 
problems and its realization that 
in the usual mail-order house de- 
lay is one of the strongest argu- 
ments the retail store can urge 
against it. Each advertisement is 
so worded as to invite people to 
send for the catalogue and at the 
same time to sell it more thor- 
oughly to those who already have it. 

Sears, Roebuck’s advertising 
seeks to sell the catalogue through 
showing samples of its mer- 
chandising offerings. One current 
magazine presentation shows a 
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woman’s suit, a coat, a hat, a fur 
choker, two numbers of shoes and 
some hosiery. Full descriptions and 
prices are given so the customer 
may order direct from the advcr- 
tisement if she so desires. Enouch 
orders are received direct to more 
than pay for the advertising. 
There is a coupon attached which 
can be used in requesting copies 
of the book. The effort is care- 
fully planned to put over the 
worthwhileness of the Sears’ cat- 
alogue from every standpoint and 
to make people realize more thor- 
oughly that they can use it result- 
fully in their buying. 

In this kind of advertising 
Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck are accomplishing in the re- 
tail field what Butler Brothers 
have done in the wholesale field. It 
has become pretty firmly estab- 
lished that a house selling many 
thousands of items wastes a con- 
siderable part. of its advertising 
force when it concentrates on spe- 
cific goods. It needs something to 
advance the interests of the en- 
tire line. It being physically im- 
possible to advertise the entire 
line, the only alternative is to 
advertise the catalogue. 

“We would much rather have a 
woman ask for our catalogue and 
then read it than to receive from 
her an order for merchandise,” 
said a Ward man. “Having the 
catalogue, she is practically cer- 
tain to buy in much greater vol- 
ume than she would if she de- 
pended upon advertisements to tell 
her about our line.” 

The second division of mail- 
order houses as revealed by ad- 
vertising consists of concerns that 
sell women’s ready-to-wear and 
men’s clothing for cash in advance. 
Among these are such houses as 
the National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany, the Chicago Mail Order 
Company, Philipsborn’s of Chi- 
cago and Sharoods of Minne- 
apolis. The catalogue, which is the 
sole selling medium of houses of 
this type, naturally must be em- 
phasized. ‘The style element is 
brought out and a compelling ap- 
peal to customers is made on the 
basis of huge variety. A woman 
buying a coat from the National 
Cloak & Suit Company book, for 
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TELEPHONE, 


Once Again We Repeat 


If your motion picture doesn’t 
get circulation you don’t pay 
the bill! That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it? 

That is the acid test of a distri- 
bution contract. 


The best advertising film ever 
produced isn’t worth the stock 
it is printed on except while it 
is being shown before the right 
kind of audiences. 


That is why The Screen 
Companion carries the total 
investment for you, production, 
prints—everything, and bills 
you a small amount each time 
your picture is shown. 


be view of the importance of this announcement we are 
repeating it from Printers’ Ink, issue of September 13th. 


THE SCREEN COMPANION 


A MAGAZINE ON THE SCREEN 


DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY TO 
NON-THEATRICAL AUDIENCES 


NEW YORK 


71 WEST 23rd STREET 
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tells the story of the satisfactory experience in THE §& the 


GIRLS’ COMPANION of three large and _ nationally the’ 


known mail order firms who wanted to know first hand the J ¢;; 
extent of the girls’ buying-influence in the home. tha 

inst 
Important as the boy-field is to the advertiser it is the girl, J ord 
with her intimate understanding and sharing of Mother's o 
household activities, who wields the kind of active buying- J Om 
influence that means definite orders for the advertiser. “o 
If you know a home with a growing daughter, you will un- § 5°"; 
derstand her tremendous advertising importance in the & part 
340,000 desirable homes where each week THE GIRLS’ § ‘0 ! 
COMPANION is read, enjoyed, and believed in. The 


New presses, for our bigger and better girls’ . : 
paper, now being built, will also improve YOUR sold 
advertising opportunity to resultfully reach these mor 
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exainple, is able to select from 
hundreds of garments at a given 
price as against the half-dozen or 
so that might be offered by her 
local store. Such points as this, 
as well as specific claims as to 
merchandise, are being urged upon 
customers and prospects. If they 
can be induced to study the cat- 
alogue and to depend upon it 
steadily, business is going to come 
as a matter of course. 

And then there are the mail- 
order divisions of department 
stores. Wanamaker, Gimbel, and 
Altman in New York sell profit- 
ably large quantities of general 
merchandise by mail. The mailing 
lists are made up largely of peo- 
ple in adjacent territory who visit 
the store occasionally and leave 
their names. Department store 
mail-order is not so profitable in 
Chicago because of the presence in 
that city of the larger mail-order 
institutions. However, much mail- 
order business is done by L. S. 
Donaldson of Minneapolis and 


Bradley - Merriam-S mith of 


Omaha. Here we see another in- 
stance of the importance of vis- 
ualizing one’s advertising problem 
correctly. The mail-order division 
is only a small factor in the de- 
partment store. Hence the idea is 
to bring advertising prestige ad- 
vantage to the store as a whole. 
The catalogue is merely a means 
to an end and when people call for 
it and use it they are becoming 
sold on the store just that much 
more thoroughly. 


THE C.0.D. MARKET 


A significant development in the 
narrowing down process which 
mail-order is undergoing is seen 
in the rise of some C.O.D. con- 
cerns catering to the cheaper class 
of trade—something that does not 
interest houses of the type of the 
National Cloak & Suit Company 
and others. This is a profitable and 
worth-while business but inasmuch 
as it is bound to prove a detri- 
ment when worked in with the 
higher-class trade it must be spe- 
cialized upon. 

The merchandise is sent C. O. 
D., the buyers being largely of an 
improvident class, who do not 
have ithe cash to send with the 
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order and who are not good 
enough credit risks to be allowed 
to buy goods on the instalment 
plan. Prospects of houses of this 
type are largely people who live 
beyond their meagre incomes and 
who usually are in debt to their 
employers. The psychology of the 
thing seems to be that if a man 
would go to his employer and ask 
for an advance of ten dollars with 
which to send a_ merchandise 
order to Sears Roebuck or the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Company he 
would be turned down, the em- 
ployer probably having suspicion 


‘that the money would be used for 


some other purpose. But when a 
man can say he has purchased 
some shoes, clothing or something 
else and that the package is at 
the post-office waiting for him he 
usually can get the money to pay 
for it. 

This is working the proposi- 
tion down to a fairly fine point 
but there is a prodigious amount 
of such business to be had in the 
country as is shown by the de- 
velopment of concerns such as the 
Walter Field Company, Bernard 
Hewitt & Company and the World 
Mail Order Company of Chicago. 
These advertise their catalogues 
in mediums that reach this class 
of trade. Their selling argument, 
in distinction from others, has 
practically no institutional flavor. 
It has to do almost exclusively 
with the fact that the purchaser 
need send no money, which always 
is compelling when addressed to 
people who live on the hand-to- 
mouth basis. In blissful lack of 
realization that pay-day inexorably 
arrives they buy their heads off, 
blindly believing that, some way 
or other, they can raise the money 
when the goods arrive. And they 
usually do. 

In direct opposition to this C. 
O. D. business the last year or two 
has seen the rapid development of 
another specialized branch of 
ready-to-wear and clothing mail- 
order selling. In this are houses 
such as the Martha Lane Adams 
Company, the Elmer Richards 
Company and the Clement Com- 
pany of Chicago, which have a 
high grade of merchandise, adver- 
tise it in splendidly executed cat- 
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alogues and sell it on the straight 
instalment plan. These houses do 
not invite cash purchases and their 
main selling argument therefore 
is credit and ease in paying for 
goods. Necessarily the merchandise 
must be high class. If a dress 
wears out before it is paid for, 
the house probably would have a 
difficult time in collecting the re- 
maining instalments. 


PROGRESS OF INSTALMENT BUSINESS 


The instalment business in the 
better grades of goods has had a 
remarkable advance in the last 
year or two. The number of fairly 
substantial people who have come 
to buying their clothes from instal- 
ment mail-order houses is really 
remarkable. Formerly these people 
would have regarded it as ignomin- 
ious to have purchased clothing 
on such a basis. The change in 
sentiment is due to the catalogue. 
The very best art and printing 
have been utilized to present the 
proposition in such a dignified way 
that there could be no question as 
to propriety. Here we see still an- 
other example of the benefits of 
conducting a mail-order business 
on a sharp angle—also of refusing 
to abide by tradition. 

This sharp angle idea is becom- 
ing more and more clearly defined 
in mail-order merchandising both 
as to goods and selling methods. 
Babson Brothers of Chicago are 
growing rapidly through getting 
out a number of catalogues, each 
specializing on a specific line of 
merchandise sold on the instalment 
plan. Instalment house-furnishing 
establishments such as Hartman, 
and the Spiegel, May, Stern Com- 
pany, and Straus & Schram of 
Chicago, are selling the deferred 
policy over a wider area than ever 
before. 

The species of mail-order that 
appoints agents and operates on 
the club plan is having its part in 
the prevailing increase in pros- 
perity. The Larkin Company of 
Buffalo, the Lee Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, and others 
of that type grant agents premiums 
and discounts for selling and col- 
lecting for furniture, silver, china 
and other merchandise. Somewhat 
similar is the selling idea of con- 
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cerns of the type of the Victor 
Ladies Tailoring Company of Chi- 
cago. The Victor company may 
try to interest a school teacher in 
buying a suit and then appoint 
her as agent to get other orders. 

Examples of the specialized sub- 
divisions of mail-order as at pres- 
ent conducted could be drawn out 
almost indefinitely—each having 
its own kind of trade mer- 
chandise and individual advertis- 
ing methods. In the building line 
among the aggressive advertisers 
today are Gordon-Van Tine, of 
Davenport, Ia. Harris Bros. & 
Company of Chicago and the 
Aladdin Company of Bay City, 
Mich. In jewelry there are vigor- 
ous merchandisers such as C. D. 
Peacock of Chicago, Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston and the Baird- 
North Company of Providence, R 
I.—all high-grade cash houses. 

Several mail-order houses sell 
groceries through special  cat- 
alogues but in Wilson Brothers of 
Peoria, Ill., we have an exclusive 
mail-order grocery house with a 
chain of retail stores in connec- 
tion. 

There are wholesale mail-order 
houses of the type of Butler 
Brothers and the American Whoie- 
sale Corporation. 

There are concerns selling even 
education by mail. . 

Mail order, judged from a stand: 
point of development, is at least 
ten years ahead of where it was 
two years ago. To advertising 
may go a large portion of the 
credit. As a matter of course 
mail-order’s whole life always has 
been advertising. But now it has 
learned what to advertise and how 
to advertise. There is a vast dif- 
ference. 


Trade-Marks Product Prepara- 


tory to Advertising 
The Beaumont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of ash hop- 
pers, gates for boiler houses and gates 
for coal, coke, sand, stone, etc., recently 
applied for trade- mark registration of 
the name “Underdry” for use on gates 
for granular materials. 
The trade-mark ‘“‘Underdry” was 
taken out “to protect our advertising,” 
J. Burnett, secretary, informs 
PRINTERS’ InxK, "and adds: ‘“‘We are 
planning to advertise this product, but 
at the present time have no definite 
plans.” 
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The Strathmore Bank Book 











TYPOGRAPHY BY BRUCE ROGERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ERNEST ROTH MEDALLION BY ARTHUR C. HUNT 


Waar makes the publicaccepta business house 
as an established institution? Not the special- 
ized services it puts in the foreground, but the 
general quality it las for a background. There- 
fore, its advertising should look “Responsible 
Helpfulness.” That means: Plan it as a picture; 
use the right paper as part of that picture. The 
“why” and “how” are illustrated in a book pre- 
pared for The Strathmore Bank.* If not on our 


mailing-list, write for a copy. 


STRATHMORE Paper Co., MITTINEAGUE, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS. 
are part of the picture 


* An imaginary institution. 
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Nine Methods of Helping Sales- 
men to Work Territories 
Thoroughly 


How to Decrease Number of “Missed” Calls and to Follow Up Those 
That Are Missed 


By John Allen Murphy 


II 


Method No. 7. Many com- 
panies that have exclusive agencies 
in communities or that establish 
such intimate relations with their 
customers in other ways, are able 
to avoid the missed call problem 
even though the merchant or buyer 
is not there when the salesman 
calls. Many jobbers have their 
customers trained so that when 
the salesman comes in all he does 
is inspect stock and write an order 
for what the merchant seems to 
need. Comparatively few manu- 
facturers do this, but nevertheless 
there are some who do. I do not 
suppose it makes much difference 
to any National Biscuit Company 
salesman whether or not his cus- 
tomer is in the store when he calls. 
The salesman keeps up the Na- 
tional line on his own initiative. 
Somewhat of the same nature is 
the practice of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company. The manager 
of the Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment explains the company’s sys- 
tem in these words: 


You refer to many wholesalers having 
twenty to thirty prospects in a town and 
that the salesmen are usually considered 
lucky if they can. call on twelve of the 
Prospects during the day. As a general 
rule we only have one account in a town 
and even though the proprietor of the 
store is not in the city when the call is 
made, the call is usually successful be- 
cause our men are trying to look over 
our dealers’ stock themselves and make 
whatever recommendations are necessary 
nee is in charge at the time of 
1s call, 

_ However, the condition that you men- 
tion sometimes arises in a town where 
we do not have any account and where 
the salesman is’ routed to secure rep- 
resentation, but our salesman usually 
makes a pretty close analysis of the town 
before calling on anyone and then_ his 
entire effort is put forth toward selling 
the dealer who is in the best position to 
give us the representation we desire. If 
the proprietor is not in he usually talks 
to the manager or whoever is in charge 
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and in our particular business it is some- 
times necessary to make several calls 
and gradually work up interest in our 
line before actually signing up the dealer. 
Such calls are not considered wasted and 
our men receive full credit for the visits 
they make in such towns. 


Method No. 8. Many com- 
panies maintain elaborate trade 
record systems. Cards or loose- 
leaf sheets are kept on each ac- 
count or. prospect, listing every 
call that is made on this account, 
together with the purchases they 
have made or the reasons why 
they are not buying from the com- 
pany. The maintenance of records 
of this sort is the principal reason 
for having salesmen make out 
daily reports of their calls. The 
idea is not primarily to check up 
the salesman but rather to check 
up the prospect sheet. I heard a 
while ago of a company that in- 
stalled a system of this kind, dis- 
covering in a city with 1,100 
prospects that its salesmen cover- 
ing this city had been calling on 
only 400 of these prospects. Seven 
hundred had been discarded be- 
cause the salesmen thought it 
would be a waste of time to call 
on them. This was true when 
the salesmen first arrived at this 
decision, but after a lapse of a few 
years the financial standing and 
buying capacity of many of these 
discarded merchants had greatly 
improved. This firm will not get 
into this sort of a predicament 
again. Its system will reveal to it 
at a moment’s notice if the sales- 
men are neglecting to call on good 
prospects often enough or if they 
are missing too many of the 
buyers. Then, too, the elaborate 
map-and-tack systems which are 
rapidly becoming an indispensable 
part of a well equipped sales of- 
fice, cannot be maintained without 
complete and accurate daily re- 
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ports from the men in the field on 
whom they do call. 

Several companies recognize that 
all prospects should not be called 
on every time a salesman visits a 
community. They divide their 
prospects into classes. Salesmen 
are supposed to see those in pre- 
ferred classes on every trip re- 
gardless of what happens. Those 
prospects not under preferred 
classifications are to be called on 
only when the salesman finds time 
to do so. Some such system is 
used by the Fabrikoid Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. A. H. Berwald ex- 
plains the systems used by his 
company as follows: 


All of our customers are classified 
into classes, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, according 
to their normal annual consumption of 
the type of material which we manufac- 
ture. Classes 1, 2 and 3 include prac- 
tically all of the trade which is of real 
importance to us. Classes 4 and 5 
include the trade of less potential value. 
Our salesmen are instructed that they 
must call upon all the trade listed in 
their territories under Classes 1, 2 and 

at least once in every ninety-day 
period, and as they are high-class men 
they either make these calls or have an 
adequate reason for occasionally missing 
one, in which case the matter is referred 
to the Main Office and we get in touch 
with the customer through some other 
channel. Of course, some of the trade 
in Classes 1, 2 and 3 are called on 
several times within the ninety-day 
period, depending almost entirely upon 
circumstances and the amount of service 
which particular customers require, 

Classes 4 and 5 are called upon by 
the salesmen as they have opportunity, 
and while concerns in these lower classes 
are frequently missed by our salesmen 
upon their local visits, we at least have 
assurance that the more important trade 
is not neglected and we try to keep the 
interest of all our trade alive through 
correspondence as well as through the 
direct visits of salesmen. 

Personally, I believe that any system 
must depend largely on the intelligence 
and loyal co-operation of the salesmen, 
and that it must not be so rigid as to 
hamper the salesman in the exercise of 
his best judgment. I sold merchandise 
on the road myself for several years, and 
I think no matter what the instructions 
from the house are, this is about what 
happens. The wide-awake salesman knows 
what accounts can use his product in 
the largest volume and he takes pains to 
call up all of these before he moves to 
the next town. If this leaves some ac- 
counts of minor possibilities uncalled on, 
the salesman will endeavor to handle 
them by telephone from the next town 
or by writing them personal letters ex- 
pressing his regret at not seeing them, 
and calling attention to any special 
proposition that he might have had to 
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offer, or merely to say that he will see 
them upon his next visit through the 
territory. 


A. E. Philips, sales manager of 
the Welch Grape Juice Company, 
tells me that on a basis of five 
days per week and fifty-two wecks 
in a year his salesmen calling 
on retail trade average sixteen in- 
terviews a day. Of course, the 
actual number of interviews made 
each day is considerably larger, 
for in the averaging process no 
allowance is made for holidays or 
vacations. The Welch salesman 
always carries on the trip a copy 
of the reports that were made out 
by the salesman who preceded 
him on the territory if it is his 
first trip over the territory. In 
this way he has an opportunity 
for personal follow-up on every 
account, with full information as 
to the dealer’s attitude toward the 
line. 

Jenkins Brothers, the valve 
manufacturers, also have a good 
system. It is explained by W. 
Byron Rufe, secretary of the com- 
pany, in this way: 

_ Our office and our salesmen have a 
list of the larger recognized supply houses. 

This list is on duplicate sets of forms, 
one copy of which is kept in our office 
and the other is the salesman’s copy. 
The salesman’s forms are mailed to each 
town several days ahead of the date 
scheduled for his arrival, and the sales- 
man is instructed to note on the form, 
report of his call, giving special infor- 
mation, such as prices quoted, or 
whether or not an order has been ob- 
tained or has been promised, etc., and 
the reports are then sent back to this 
= and the data copied on the office 
card. 

This is our way of checking up sales- 
men’s calls and by going through our 
file copies we can tell if any dealer has 
been missed, 


Method No. 9. A great many 
manufacturers whether or not 
they may have a definite system 
for following up the calls of their 
salesmen, try to protect their 
good-will in the trade by keeping 
up a constant barrage of business- 
paper advertising and other ad- 
vertising such as catalogues and 
material of this sort. They figure 
that even if their salesman does 
occasionally miss a buyer, they 
are getting a message to these 
buyers anyway, through their ad- 
vertising. Consumer advertising 
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Only Three Magazines 
Gained 


Only three monthly magazines out of the forty 
listed under the head of “General” and “Women’s” 
magazines, had greater lineage this September than 
for their September issue of 1920 (the big year). 


The magazines which gained were: 


People’s Popular Monthly 
McCall’s 
Current Opinion 


Some folks think that lineage comparisons don’t amount 
to much. But quite often a prospective advertiser asks us 
the question, “What new national advertisers are you 
carrying?” 

This indicates to us that lineage growth does mean some- 
thing to an advertiser. Especially, as in our case, when all 
of the increase is in national publicity advertising. 


Our growth indicates two things; FIRST— 
that the small town is receiving greater 
recognition from national advertisers; and 
SECOND — that People’s Popular Monthly 
is the right magazine to use to reach large 
numbers of small town people. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
i Advertising Director 
850,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
with January 1924 Issue 
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Congratulations 


The following letter was bulletined to the 
advertising staff of the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


It tells its own story of the HERALD’S turne 


: é oa less. 
dominance in advertising. mari 
expe 
activ 
helps 
Sept. 24, 1923. prob 
To the Herald Advertising Staff: an a 
Congratulations on the fine advertising showing for the a cc 
week just ended. wor! 
The Herald during the last week carried 15,681 inches of some 
advertising. This was 3,376 more inches than the Herald the 
carried during the corresponding week a year ago. scm 
The figures in relation to the other Syracuse papers are ‘hic 
interesting. whic 
The seven-day Herald carried 4,670 more inches than the To 
six-day Journal. na 
The evening Herald, six days, carried 1,133 more inches ing u 
than the Journal. I ha 
The seven-day Herald carried 5,355 more inches than the reme! 
seven-day Post-Standard. ter f 
The evening Herald, six days, carried 1,818 more inches ong 
than did the seven-day Post-Standard. th 
The seven-day Herald carried 11,107 more inches than the see t 
seven-day Telegram-American. mean 
That was last week. Yesterday, the Sunday Herald, initia 


} 


Sept. 23rd, gave additional cause for congratulations to gooas 
the advertising men who secured the advertising. salest 


The Sunday Herald had 5,508 inches of advertising against valhee 
1,730 in the Sunday Post-Standard and 1,305 inches in the T 
Sunday American. " 


That is, the Sunday Herald carried 2,473 more inches of. of 1 
advertising than the combined Sunday Post-Standard and adve 
Sunday American. men 


GEORGE N. GRAHAM, ret 
AdvertisingManager, ane! 
Priv 
it tT 
tha 
! of ‘ 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN | an 
286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building cor 
New York Boston Chicago lows 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building cat 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California the 
out 
An 
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also helps to decrease the number 
of missed calls. Consumer adver- 
tising saves the time and energy 
of salesmen inasmuch as _ it 
familiarizes buyers with the gen- 
era! details of the proposition. 
The Robbins & Myers Company 
once told me that advertising made 
it very much easier for its sales- 
men to get to buyers. Before 
the Robbins & Myers motors 
were established through advertis- 
ing, its salesmen were repeatedly 
turned away from prospects with- 
out the courtesy of an interview. 
After the company began to 
advertise, the number of such 
turndowns became progressively 
less. Nearly every advertising 
manufacturer could duplicate that 
experience. The maintenance of 
active distributing relations also 
helps to minimize the missed call 
problem. The concern that has 
an active jobber working for it in 
a community does not need to 
worry about this salesman missing 
some buyers. R. B. Brown, of 
the Fortune Products Company, 
brings out this point in a letter 
which he wrote to me. He says: 


To answer your question specifically, 
we do not employ any means of follow- 
ing up back calls, largely for the reasons 
I have given above, but it should be 
remembered when considering this mat- 
ter from the angle of the grocery spe- 
cialty manufacturer that we always have 
the jobbers’ salesmen to fall back on. In 
other words, if our salesman does not 
see the buyer, it does not necessarily 
mean that the buyer is left to his own 
initiative to place an order for our 
goods. He is constantly solicited by the 
salesman of our jobbing distributor, or 
at least theoretically so. 


I wish I had more space to tell 
of the influence of all kinds of 
advertising on the work of sales- 
men. It is a big subject that is 
repeatedly covered from specific 
angles in Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. In brief 
it may be stated again, however, 
that the best economic justification 
of advertising is that it decreases 
selling resistance. It reduces the 
route from the producer to the 
consumer and thereby tends to 
lower distribution costs, simply be- 
cause it makes it easier to sell 
the product at every step through- 
out the channels of distribution. 
Any seasoned advertiser is willing 
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to back up that statement. That 
explains in a few words why ad- 
vertising helps salesmen, not only 
in reducing the number of missed 
calls but in every other way. 
Most large advertisers recognize 
the great value of their advertis- 
ing to their salesmen, but they 
do not stop there in helping their 
representatives. They go the limit 
in this co-operation. A splendid 
example of the unstinted nature 
of this help is furnished us in the 
methods employed by The B, F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company. 
Everyone knows something of the 
manifold advertising activities of 
this concern, but let me tell you 
a word about just one of these 
activities—the one pertaining to 
this subject, the way it follows up 
the calls of its salesmen. Let L. A. 
McQueen, the advertising man- 
ager, explain it. He writes: 


We have tried sincerely to give our 
men unusual co-operation in connection 
with their daily sales calls. There is, of 
course, an unusually high percentage of 
missed calls and unless we have quite an 
intensive and thorough follow-up cam- 
paign, the sales efforts of our men would 
be greatly reduced. 

I am attaching copy of a plan, known 
to our organization as the “First Assis- 
tant,” which will give you some idea of 
one method we use in following up the 
daily calls of our salesmen. 

Each salesman carries a booklet of 
these .form letters. You will note there 
is a letter written for each individual 
situation. In his report the salesman 
specifies by number the letter he wishes 
to have sent. Immediately upon receipt 
of a prospect report from a branch, a 
letter is mailed to this prospect, as rec- 
ommended by the salesman, 

In going ‘over the letters you will note 
we are building our sales talk almost 
entirely around the dealer interests, and 
this is where the strength of our whole 
follow-up program lies, 

We follow up very closely by direct 
mail our salesmen’s calls in all depart- 
ments of our business. 


The foreword to the book that 
Mr. McQueen refers to, in telling 
how Goodrich salesmen have used 
these letters, say: 


Our plan for following up the sales- 
men’s calls proved a real sales producer 
for the men who.used it last season, It 
kept their selling messages constantly 
before their customers and helped to 
keep “the other fellow” away. 

The constant fire of these follow-up 
letters kept many good dealers from 
slipping over to competition while sales- 
men were working other towns. The 
personal interest shown in dealer’s affairs 
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made many friends for Goodrich and 
increased many a salesman’s volume. 

Orders that would otherwise have been 
missed were brought in on the little 
cards sent out with these letters. Calls 
on dealers who were out were, in many 
cases, turned into good-size orders as a 
result of getting the salesman’s story to 
the dealer by letter. The campaign 
enabled Goodrich salesmen to multiply 
their influence. 

To establish still greater personal con- 
tact between salesman and dealer, most 
of the letters in this year’s campaign are 
written from the salesman himself to 
the dealer. Anyone in the branch can 
sign the salesman’s name and thus give 
each letter a more personal touch. 

The handling of the campaign is sim- 
plicity itself. On his daily report or on 
any other memorandum that goes to the 
branch each night the salesman merely 


jots down the dealer’s name and the’ 


number of the letter he should receive. 
The rest will be done in the branch 
where the letter will be copied, with the 
proper names filled in, signed with the 
salesman’s name and mailed to the dealer. 


The index to the letters in 
“Your First Assistant” shows the 
wide variety of letter help Good- 
rich salesmen get. Let me quote 
this in conclusion: 


(1). To dealer who has given his 
first Goodrich order. 

¢ Advance letter to active Dealer 
on whom salesman plans to call soon. 

(3) Advance letter to prospective 
dealer. 

(4) To dealer on whom salesman has 
recently called, 

(5) To dealer who is almost ready to 
sign a Goodrich order, 

(6) Letter to good prospect following 
up salesman’s call. 

(7) Follow-up to dealer who is not 
yet sold on Goodrich. 

(8) “Thank you” letter to dealer not 
yet sold on Goodrich, 

(9) Another letter to dealer not yet 
sold on Goodrich. 

(10) To dealer who stocks too many 
brands, 

(11) Leadership drive letter. 

(12) To dealer who will not carry 
standard brands exclusively. 

(13) Letter urging dealer to use 
Monday Morning Order Cards. 

(14) To dealer who has been ill. 

15) To dealer salesman planned to 
call on but failed. 

(16) To dealer who was not in when 
salesman called. 

( To dealer who has moved into 
new and larger quarters. 

(18) To dealer who will not stock 
Silvertowns, 

To dealer whose 

orders have been light. 

(20) To dealer whose tube orders are 


small-size 


low. 

(21) To car agent urging him to put 
in a stock of Silvertowns, 

(2 To car agent urging him to 
stock Silvertowns. 

2 To car agent who should be 
willing a give letter of specification on 

rich. 
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(24) _ Branch letter to dealer who has 
joined Goodrich ranks. 

(25) Branch letter to dealer who 
plans expansi in busi 

(26) Branch letter to dealer who has 
opened a new garage. 

(27) Branch letter to dealer just 
entering business who is not yet sold on 
stocking Goodrich. 

(28) Branch letter to dealer who 
carried Goodrich last year but has given 
no order so far this year. 





Helping the Government Reach 
Business Executives 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau oF ForeIGN AND Domestic 
CoMMERCE 


Wasuincron, D. C, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I have been noting with consider. 
able satisfaction the splendid articles 
concerning this Bureau which have 
been appearing in Printers’ INK. The 
story, entitled ‘Assuring Profits with 
Department of Commerce Reports,” is 
certainly a fine tribute to the work we 
are trying to do and should prove of 
great value to business men who per- 
haps are not yet familiar with the 
trade data now being published by the 
Bureau. 

This “missionary work” which has 
been so conspicuous in your publica- 
tion has I feel, already borne fruit 
and the number of inquiries directed 
to the Bureau continue to mount week 
by week. feel, however, that the 
work of acquainting American business 
men with the Bureau’s organization has 
only begun and I am sure that con- 
siderable profit will result from this 
and other stories of similar character 
contributed to your publication. 

Bureau oF ForeIGcn 
AnD Domestic CoMMERCE, 
Juuiuvs Kern, 
Director. 


Joins John P. Smith Printing 
Company 
C. Edward Cooley has joined the sales 


service department of the John P. 
Smith Printing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Cooley was formerly with 
the advertising departments of the East- 
man ompany and the Taylor 
Instrument Companies and was more re- 
cently assistant advertising manager of 
the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, of Rochester. 


To Teach Booksellers How to 
Sell 


_ J. W. Hiltman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
and president of D. Appleton & Com- 
any, New York, has appointed B. W. 
Tuebsch as representative of the asso- 
ciation to develop, in co-operation with 
other book interests, a course of twelve 
lessons in bookselling for the instruction 
of bookstore owners, managers, and their 
sales forces. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


38] FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK. 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 


TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 


COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
NEW-SKIN 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Follow. the Department 
Stores 


The Des Moines department stores, every 
month and every year, publish the largest 
volume of copy and pay the most money 
to The Des Moines Capital. The Capital 
is the biggest evening newspaper in Des 
Moines. 


Department Store Figures for the Past Eight 
Months: 
LINES 


CAPITAL (Evening Only) 1,342,012 
2nd newspaper (Evening Only) 1,091,325 
3rd newspaper (Evening Only) 245,306 
4th newspaper (Morning Only) 46,897 


Important Note; The Des Moines Capital competes 
with a publisher who advertises a morning and eve- 
ning combination as a single newspaper with a single 
circulation. This confuses many national adver- 
tisers. The national advertiser who buys a morning 
and evening combination in Des Moines is over- 
buying the market. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Special Representatives: 
O’MarA & OrmszEE, Inc., 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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How the P. A. Geier Company 
Catches Up the Loose Ends 
of a Campaign 


Maker of Royal Electric Cleaners Co-ordinates Vast Amount of Work 
That Is Back of the Advertising Copy 


By E. B. Weiss 


To P. A. Geier Company, 
Cleveland manufacturer of 
Royal Electric Cleaners and other 
Royal products, offers a construc- 
tive example of what can and 
should be done to catch up the 
loose ends of a campaign. 

Merely as a preliminary, let me 
say that the sales of Royal Electric 
Cleaners are now running at a 
rate not exceeded even during the 
boom days of 1920. With this 
prelude, we can now delve into 
the intricacies of this company’s 
advertising. 4 

The major phase of the Geier 
campaign is the publication adver- 
tising. Full-page copy is appear- 
ing in a list of national magazines 
and business papers. But this is 
merely the outward sign of a com- 
rehensive program. It is to the 
lesser details of the Geier adver- 


tising schedule that particular 
study will be,accorded. _ 
Perhaps the most important 


feature of this phase of the work 
of the Geier company in the 
heightening of the efficiency of its 
national campaign is the con- 
tinuous effort to promote the sales 
ability of the Royal distributing 
force. It is not necessary to elab- 
orate on the thought that the bene- 
fits derived from a campaign 
will be controlled to a large extent 
by the sales ability of the adver- 
tiser’s retail representatives. True 
enough, most advertisers devote 
some time and study to this end 
of the publicity program. It is a 
question, though, whether more 
work of this sort would not en- 
hance the value of the national 
publicity to a greater degree than 
the additional expense involved. 
The first step in the Geier 
dealer-help program consists of 
two “Royal Sales Lessons.” These 
are distributed among dealers 
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and retail salesmen. These Royal 
Sales Lessons contain nothing but 
good solid information on which 
a successful retail career can be 
based. The lessons endeavor to 
sum up the science of selling 
Royal Electric Cleaners. They 
were prepared by experts in the 
retail selling of appliances, and the 
principles of selling which the les- 
sons present are not theory, but 
definite rules of procedure based 
upon successful experience. In 
the first sales lesson the prospects 
upon whom the retail salesman 
calls are classified and fifteen 
actual sales are then described in 
the minutest detail illustrating in 
each instance exactly how the 
prospect was sold a cleaner. Every 
bit of the conversation is reported 
and not a move is omitted to the 
final closing of the sale. 


FORTIFYING THE SALESMAN 


The examples selected for the 
purpose were chosen because they 
are so basic and fundamental 
that the retail salesman who reads 
them is thoroughly fortified against 
the ordinary opposition he is 
likely to meet. The story shows 
him how to make every word of 
his selling arguments count and 
how to close a sale in a minimum 
amount of time. 

The second sales lesson concerns 
itself with the various selling 
features of the Royal Cleaners. 
These sales points are brought out 
graphically, and the reader is 
taught how to apply them in his 
sales presentation. Incidentally, 
the Royal Sales Lessons, in addi- 
tion to aiding retail salesmen to 
make more and quicker sales, also 
enable them to close more thorough 
sales. In other words, the retail 
representative who has taken to 
heart the information contained in 
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the two books is less likely to 
make a sale that later on will 
result in a dissatisfied purchaser. 
This is an important point. High- 
pressure salesmanship may bring 
in the orders desired, but unless 
each sale is accompanied by con- 
structive assistance and instruc- 
tion the resulting complaints may 
more than offset the anticipated 
profits. A nominal charge of 
fifty cents a set is asked for the 
Royal Sales Lessons. Two other 
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stration of how the Royal picks up . 


dirt. The action of the cleaner 
in this respect is dwelt upon at 
great length in the general pub- 
licity and consequently by con- 
tinuing to play it up in the dealer’s 
window, the company obtains 
clear tie-up. 

In the display, the nozzle of the 
cleaner is shown in profile, and 
is cut away to reveal the air- 
passage. Behind this opening is 
a wheel or disc about the size of 








For more leisure—for less 
work—for a brighter home— 











BLOTTERS WITH DEALER’S NAME PRINTED IN THE SPACE ARE SUPPLIED FREE OF CHARGE 


booklets are also supplied, these 
without charge. One is called the 
“Retail Sales Book,” and the other 
the “Service Manual.” The for- 
mer contains fifteen pages of facts 
on Royal, and how to sell it. The 
Royal Service Manual aids in ren- 
dering intelligent and satisfactory 
service to customers. It gives a 
clear understanding of the design, 
parts, and assembly of the Royal 
Cleaner and instructs readers on 
the art of giving service easily, 
economically, and, most important, 
at a profit. 

Then, in connection with its 
window-display service, the com- 
pany gathers up another loose end 
which too frequently is permitted 
to dangle. It is generally agreed 
that window displays are most 
effective when they tie up with 
the sales arguments featured in 
the general advertising. This, 
Geier does very effectively by sup- 
plying retailers with a display that 
is in reality an automatic demon- 


a phonograph record, to which is 
glued dirt, thread, matches, lint 
and other litter. As the disc re- 
volves, the dirt appears to fly up 
the nozzle of the cleaner and dis- 
appear into the fan chamber, 
making a striking visualization of 
how “Royal gets all the dirt.” The 
display is operated by the breeze 
of an electric fan concealed be- 
hind it. This animated window 
display has been designed so that 
it is suitable for windows of any 
size. It proves as. effective in the 
big window of the large city dealer 
as in the less pretentious display 
space of those located in smaller 
communities. 

In addition to the moving dis- 
play, dealers are offered a large 
window card which embraces an- 
other Royal sales feature—the fact 
that the Royal’s nozzle reaches the 
hard-to-clean places. 

The company also suggests to 
those dealers who have the space 
and equipment that they make up 
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ADVERTISING 





The Automatic Machinery 
of Sales 


, ‘HE most economical selling force of dem- 
onstrated power is consistent National 


Advertising. 


TS most important 
successes have been at- 
tained where its path was 
the hardest. In lines like 
hardware and groceries, 
where private brands 
have been strongly en- 
trenched, the Nationally 
Advertised product has 
proven its leadership and 
influence on the industry. 


And in the entirely 
different field of the spe- 


cialty whose market is 
thin, national advertising 
has shown that it can 
overcome indifference as 
well as direct opposition. 


The opportunity of 
presenting a product di- 
rectly to millions of pos- 
sible users at low indi- 
vidual cost, bears to sales 
the same relation that au- 
tomatic machinery does 
to production. 


THE MOSS - CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Vermont Can “Get” 
Your Message 


Against a national aver- 
age of 6% illiterates, 
Vermont has 3%. What’s 
more, good education 
makes the impact of your 
advertising many times 
as forceful. 












Sign Posts 


of Considering ratio of high 
Buying school attendance to total 
Power school attendance, Ver- 
No. 12 mont stands fourth in 





the nation. 


Who is next among the 
year-in and year - out 
advertisers who have 
discovered Vermont and 
who stay? 


Vermont 4tied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 








1923 
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window display consisting of a 
sne mahogany table with low 
-learance, under which the wing 

the cleaner nozzle is slipped. 
The purpose of placing the nozzle 
i» this position is to emphasize 
that the fourteen-inch nozzle per- 
its the housekeeper to reach 
yard-to-clean places. 

The next unifying factor is the 
-ctail advertising service. Here 
again the essential features of the 


Bring new cleanliness to your home 
this Christmas with the Royal 


‘The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING THAT MAKES USE OF THE GIFT 


APPEAL 


national campaign are maintained, 
plus the necessary local color. A 
series of Royal advertisements, 
complete in plate form all ready 
to go to the newspaper, is offered 
dealers free of charge. For those 
merchants who prefer to prepare 
their own advertisements, cuts and 
electrotypes are available, also 
without charge. These cuts in- 
clude the Royal trade-mark in a 
variety of sizes, the Royal slogan, 
“Cleans by Air—Alone,” also in a 
variety of sizes, and numerous 
pictures of the Royal Cleaner from 
miniature size to cuts that stand 
leven inches high. Moreover, the 
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dealer may also secure cuts of 
women using a Royal, cuts of at- 
tachments, and a set of silhouette 
pictures. Newspaper proof sheets, 
showing all these cuts, are sent to 
Royal dealers at intervals as is- 
sued, and a new timely advertise- 
ment is printed each month in the 
company’s house magazine. 

An interesting plan, which 
further aids in squeezing ail the 
value obtainable from the ad- 
vertising has been 
evolved in connection 
with the Royal Guar- 
antee. This guarantee 
is printed on a card 
and is issued in con- 
nection with the pur- 
chase of each cleaner. 
After a cleaner has 
been purchased, a let- 
ter is mailed from the 
Geier company’s head- 
quarters at Cleveland 
to the purchaser, en- 
closing the guarantee, 
and reading: 


Enclosed is your guar- 
antee for the Royal 
Cleaner recently pur- 
chased. With the cleaner 
you should have received: 

The Instruction Book 

Instruction Card 

Can of Oil 

If any of these are 
missing they can he 
secured from the dealer 
from whom you purchased 
the cleaner, 

Now that you have pur- 
chased a Royal, we want 
to be sure that you will 
receive the same valuable 
and continuous service 
from its use that thou- 
sands of other Royal own- 
ers are enjoying. 

Our purpose is not only to manufac- 
ture an electric cleaner up to the highest 
possible standards, but also to see that 
every Royal owner is entirely satisfied 
with its operation. 

Of course, any machine must be prop- 
erly handled and cared for if it is to 
give utmost efficiency and durability, so 
we urgently recommend that you read 
the booklet of instructions carefully. If, 
after reading the booklet, there is any- 
thing about the Royal that you do not 
understand, we shall be very glad to 
give you any additional information you 
may wish. 

Naturally, we are very much inter- 
ested in knowing how you like the Royal. 
After you have had an opportunity to 
try it on all kinds of cleaning, we will 
greatly appreciate a letter from you ex- 
pressing your opinion, and express the 
sincere wish that the Royal will prove 
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an indispensable “automatic “sérvant™ in 
your home, Let us thank you for hav- 
ing favored us in making your selection. 


Ninety days later a second let- 
ter is mailed, also from Cleveland, 
asking if the machine is operating 
satisfactorily. This letter is headed 
“It’s Time to Oil Your Cleaner,” 
and continues as follows: 


If you have used your Royal Cleaner 
regularly since its purchase it now re- 
Proper lubrication 


quires lubrication. 


THE COVER OF A COMPACT FOLDER THAT 
DEALERS INSERT IN THEIR 
MONTHLY BILLS 


has a great deal to do with the satisfac- 
tory operation of the cleaner, and it is 
essential that the machine receive the 
proper attention. 

Fill the two oil-cups with the oil you 
received with the cleaner, and inspect 
them every month to see if the cups con- 
tain oil and refill if necessary. 

It is our sincere hope that during the 
time you have used your Royal it has 
given you the utmost degree of service 
and satisfaction. If, for any reason, it 
is not proving entirely satisfactory, we 
want you to write us so we may correct 
any fault in its operation, 
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We take a great deal of care and pridc 
in the making of Royal Cleaners and al- 
ways like to hear from users after they 
have had an opportunity to test the ma 
chine on all kinds of work and find ou: 
how much labor it really saves, An ex- 
pression on the enclosed card will be 
very much appreciated. 

Quite frequently Royal users show 
their cleaner to their friends, who be- 
come very much interested. To help us 
reach your friends, who should own 
Royal Cleaners, won’t you do us both 
a favor by giving us names and ad- 
dresses of any of your interested friends 
on the enclosed card, 

Please feel free to communicate with 
us any time we can be of service. 


The stamped return post-card 


‘enclosed with the second letter not 


only secures testimonials and ex- 
pressions of good-will, but it also 
frequently brings the names of 
prospects to whom the customer 
has probably shown her machine. 
A large number of prospects are 
secured in this manner. These 
names are immediately sent to 
Royal dealers and it is the com- 
pany’s experience that a very high 
percentage is turned into actual 
sales. 

Another loose end that has been 
woven into the main thread is the 
direct-mail activities of the dealer. 
When the retailer follows through 
the inquiries secured by national 
advertising, another source of 
waste has been eliminated. Geier 
makes strenuous efforts to induce 
retail distributors to maintain 
consumer contact by direct mail- 
ings. For the purpose of encour- 
aging this work, two illustrated 
letters and two folders are of- 
fered. Before mentioning these, 
however, the company urges its 
dealers to maintain a live mailing 
list. To encourage dealers in this 
respect, Geier supplies free a 
three and one-half by six-inch 
card in any quantity, all ruled and 
printed. The supply of cards is 
accompanied by explanations and 
directions for keeping a prospect 
list up to date. 

The purpose of the mailing 
pieces is not alone to create an 
interest in the cleaner, but also to 
sell the Royal retail salesman. 
The dealer is not asked to shoul- 
der the trouble. of mailing the 
letters. All he need do is to send 
the company his prospect: list and 
the letters and folders are then 
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Announcing 
the appointment 


of 
L. J. BROSEMER 


as an Agricultural Account 
Executive with ; 


McCutcheon-Gerson 


Service 


Mr. Brosemer is an experienced builder 
of merchandising plans that “‘sell” the far- 
mer. He is an agricultural college man with 
practical farming experience and has to his 
credit some remarkable records in agri- 
cultural advertising and merchandising. 


LY 
This agency now offers a complete func- 
tioning AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 


MENT in the hands of proven Farm 
Business Builders. 


LY 


Services available to limited number of 
new clients. 


MCCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE 
64 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 
21 Park Row 48 St.Martin’s Lane 
New York London 
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The unique position New England Homestead holds: in the 
minds and hearts of New England farm folks is largely due to 
the personality and activity of its editor, Glenn Sevey. Him- 
self a practical farmer, he has that sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of the trials and problems, as well as the joys, 
of New England farm life. In his writings, his opinions are 
expressed from the viewpoint and in the best interests of “Bill 
Jones,” the typical working farmer. 


That “Bill Jones,” practical farmer, and thousands of his 
kind in New England appreciate Editor Sevey’s sincere and 
honest purpose is evidenced by the fact that the thousands of 
Homestead readers writing for advice, information, making 
complaints—or renewing subscriptions—invariably address their 
letters personally to Editor Sevey. 


This bond of friendship and confidence is the logical result 
of twenty years’ application of his first slogan “Give readers 
service and the desired results are sure to follow as day fol- 
lows night.” 


The name of Glenn Sevey and New England Homestead are 
inseparably linked together. To thousands of New England 
farm folks, New England Homestead is Glenn Sevey. 


Through the editorial columns of the Homestead, Glenn 
Sevey has indelibly impressed his character and personality 
on more than 66,000 New England business farmers and their 
families, and has made New England Homestead the preferred 
farm paper in this section. 


WaRREN A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Curoaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
E. R. Williams J. Lewis Draper 
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mailed under first-class postage 
from Cleveland, with the mer- 
chent’s name on the literature. As 
soon as the first letter is mailed, 
the retailer is notified so that his 
salesmen can begin their follow-up 
wi rk. 

Other printed sales matter val- 
uale to the Royal dealer includes 
folders, blotters, booklets, and 
special letterheads. There is a 
booklet, for example, captioned 
“The Royal Story,” which de- 
scribes the cleaner and its parts 
in simple language that is con- 
vincing to people who are un- 
able to understand technical 
terms. This booklet is suggested 
for use in over-the-counter dis- 
tribution. It is furnished free 
with the merchant’s name and ad- 
dress. A striking folder is sup- 
plied for insertion with monthly 
letter and bills. This is also im- 
printed and does not cost the 
dealer a cent. 

Finally, there is the Geier house 
magazine entitled “Royal Breezes.” 
It is a veritable correspondence 
course in successful appliance sell- 
ing. All the best ideas of hun- 
dreds of Royal dealers and Royal 
retail salesmen are gathered in this 
publication and broadcast among 
the entire Royal family. The pub- 
lication covers such topics as, how 
to demonstrate in the prospect’s 
home; how to stage window dem- 
onstrations ; how to arrange effec- 
tive window displays; how to 
secure the names of prospective 
purchasers; how to close a sale, 
and similarly interesting topics. 

This does not by any means 
conclude the entire Geier adver- 
tising program. Other loose ends 
have been caught up throughout 
the Royal advertising activities. 
That work of this sort is profitable 
is best evidenced by the statement 
made at the beginning of this 
article concerning the Royal sales 
record. 


G. A. Coup Joins Hill & King 


_George A. Coup has joined Hill & 
King, manufacturers’ distributors, Chi- 
cago, as district sales manager in charge 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Mr. Coup for the last eight years has 
been with the Akron, O., Press, in 
charge of circulation. 
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Creating Sales 
without 
Distribution 


HE national adver- 
tiser, working city 
by city, cultivates 
profitable markets 
for all his trade out- 
lets; it does not pay 
to look for business 
at points where it 
will not pay to ad- 
vertise in the news- 
papers. 

Creating a de- 
mand for your 
goods where you 
have no distribu- 
tion is a waste of 
money and kills fu- 
ture sales. 

Boston Globe 

Baltimore Sun 

New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Information regarding 
these trade centers 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 


tising departments of 
these papers, or 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
Western Manager 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 


























How to Promote American 
Machinery Sales Abroad 
A Description of Methods That Have Been Found Successful 
By W. H. Rastall 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Fe a large extent the American 
problem in developing a cam- 
paign for greater machinery sales 
abroad is that of marketing stand- 
ardized products of superior 
quality and relatively high price 
in competition (if that word is 
appropriate) with the products 
from the shops in other nations, 
where frequently designs are not 
given the same thoughtful care, 
materials are not selected with 
such good judgment or else are 
not obtainable, and workmanship, 
especially if judged by the stand- 
ards of accuracy and interchange- 
ability as distinguished from paint 
and unnecessary polish, is not so 
good. 

Obviously such a sales problem 
involves the application of supe- 
rior salesmanship backed by an 
appropriate organization. It also 
introduces the problem of adver- 
tising, which can be employed 
effectively in many instances. 

No campaign for foreign busi- 
ness should be started until the 
necessary domestic organization 
has been developed. 

Neglect of foreign customers, 
bungling methods, in fact all of 
the long list of export sins ac- 
cumulate “bad will’ against the 
day when a serious effort is to 
be made. J 

While it is possible to imagine 
any number of different forms of 
organization that might be em- 
ployed in the sale of American 
machinery in these markets, the 
problem is really very simple, for 
industrial machinery sold abroad, 
whether American, European, or 
other types, is usually sold through 
the machinery dealers who are es- 
tablished in the various foreign 
cities and who act as import mer- 
chants. 

Extracts from “Supplement to Com- 


merce Reports,” Trade Information Bul- 
letin 138. 
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It is important that a definite 
foreign sales policy be established. 
This policy may not be the same 
for the varying conditions of dif- 
ferent territories, but in each case 
it should be definitely decided 
whether the manufacturer will 
quote only f. o. b. works, f. a. s, 
New York (or. other port), or 
c. i. f£. destination; whether he 
will open a branch, send his own 
salesman, grant an _ exclusive 
agency, or operate in an open 
market, etc. 


THE NEED OF A SALES MANAGER 


In order to employ genuinely 
constructive salesmanship, usually 
the most practicable method is to 
arrange an exclusive agency for 
each particular market, at the same 
time arranging to have the agent 
employ a sales manager who has 
been trained by the manufacturer. 
Where this is not practicable, the 
next best plan is to make a similar 
arrangement where the salesman 
has been trained by another firm. 
Beyond this there are many other 
plans that may be followed, but 
they all depend upon the careful 
selection of an agent. 

Selection of an Agent: Un- 
questionably the bust way to select 
an agent is to gather all possible 
information in the United States 
and then visit the foreign coun- 
tries, investigating the matter and 
coming to an agreement on the 
spot. When conditions justify this 
should be done, but if attempted 
it should be done properly. It is a 
great mistake to feel that it is 
possible to rush into a foreign 
country, acquire the necessary in- 
formation, make a decision, and 
hurry on in a short time. Further- 
more, each country has its own 
peculiarities, so that it is scarcely 
safe to draw conclusions from one 
with respect to another. Each 
constitutes a separate sales prob- 
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HERE Is only one kind of advertising that 
Tau industries use, regardless of what other 

advertising may be done. This is some 
phase of direct advertising. It is one kind 
that can be used successfully without the use 
of any other form of advertising. 


It has been and can be controlled. It is a fo- 
cused, wasteless, and economical sales effort, 
that, when intelligently used, pays dividends. 


Because direct advertising is so vital to your 
prosperity, the printer who creates it should 
be awarded a seat at your advertising council, 
not after the plans are completed, but defore. 


Rogers & Company has built an organization 
that knows advertising from the viewpoint 
of sales, merchandising and distribution and 
how to make printing deliver its full measure 
of returns. 


There is a fine balance between beauty and 
service in direct advertising that makes it 
produce as it was intended to produce. On 
that one feature alone Rogers & Company 
has a long list of notable successes. 


Write either office 


Ria 


ROGERS & COMPANY 
Producers of Planned Printing 


2OTH AND CALUMET 8TH AVE. AT 34TH ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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len and deserves a careful study. 
n the other hand, it is expen- 
sive in time and money. Many 
manufacturers have been able to 
est: lish a good series of agencies 
by correspondence and by negoti- 
ati with the American offices of 
elig:ble export firms. Lists of 
the machinery dealers in the vari- 
ous foreign cities that should he 
valuable for the above purposes 
can be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., upon 
application. The bureau has a 
very good collection of such in- 
formation covering the entire 
world. When circumstances make 
it at all practicable, the best results 
will be obtained by a‘personal visit 
to the bureau, as a great deal of 


information is collected there re-. 


garding the qualifications and 
limitations of these dealers which 
it is not advisable to send through 
the mails. The commercial library 
in the Department of Commerce 
is one of the best in the world. 
It is remarkable what a wealth of 
information can be collected in 
this manner. Also, in addition to 
the ahove sources, further in- 
formation regarding these dealers 
can be obtained through the 
consuls, commercial attachés, and 
trade commissioners who are 
maintained in these foreign coun- 
tries by the Government and who 
will gladly answer specific re- 
quests for information. These 
reports can be verified and credit 
information secured through the 
banks and credit bureaus. In some 
cases the various manufacturers’ 
associations can assist. Business 
friends can often be helpful. 

To make a success an agent first 
of all needs to have an organiza- 
tion for and an interest in the 
sale of machinery, and he must 
be in a position to cover the entire 
territory under consideration. He 
should have his engineering de- 
partment in the hands of qualified 
engineers who understand the 
class of machinery involved and 
thi Ra in which they are to 
medi 

‘he matter of covering the 
territory adequately is very im- 
portant. Many of our people use 


th political boundaries, thinking 
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“TWENTY 
ENQUIRIES 
PER DAY’ 


—from July 2nd. 
until August 2nd. 





R. R. R. BYRNE, 
Advertising Manager 

of 
THE VACUUM OIL 
COMPANY, LTD. 


writes as follows under date 
of August 2nd, 1923: 


‘* We think you will be interested 
to know that our announcerrents 
both in the SUMMER NUMBER 
of ‘PUNCH’ and in the regular 
issues advertising our ‘Correct 
Lubrication’ Booklets have been 
productive of an unexpected num- 
ber of enquiries. Since July 2nd, 
when our three-colour advertise- 
ment in the SUMMER NUMBER 
appeared, we have received ap- 
proximately twenty enquiries per 
day for these Booklets, and we 
feel justified therefore in saying 
that ‘PUNCH’ is a most valuable 
medium to firms connected with 
the automotive industry.” 

As the Summer Number had then been in 
circulation for one month only it ‘s reasonable 
to assume that this splendid response would 
be maintained for some time 


The unique value to Adver- 
tisers of the Special Numbers 
of *‘Punch” when used in 
conjunction with the regular 
weekly issues has never been 
more clearly demonstrated. 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10. Bouverie Street. 


LONDON, E.C.4., Eng. 
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that they mark out the business 
districts. This is a great, though 
common, mistake. The fact that 
a firm has an office in Shanghai is 
no proof that it can cover prop- 
erly the Hongkong or the Peking 
districts. In point of time Peking 
is as far from Shanghai as Salt 
Lake City is from New York. 
Very often a Calcutta firm is not 
prepared to cover either Burma 
or Bombay. 


THE QUESTION OF SALES SUPER- 
VISION 


Placing Salesman 
Agent’s Office: When arranging 
for the appointment of an agent 
the manufacturer should also ar- 
range for such supervision of this 
agent as is necessary to protect 
and promote the interests of the 
manufacturer. There are many 
ways by which this can be done. 
More and more the better -mer- 
chants and manufacturers are 
arranging to have a qualified sales- 
man (really sales manager) join 
the staff of the agent in each im- 
portant foreign office. The details 
of the arrangement vary a great 
deal, but the plan is very effective 
where circumstances make it 
practical, and it overcomes many 
difficulties. An alternative meth- 
od is to have this man travel to 
supervise a number of offices— 
an arrangement that has been used 


a good deal in the automobile 
trade. 
Cost of Opening a Branch 


fice: In view of the cost, only 
a limited number of manufac- 
turers will feel that they are 
justified in sending one of their 
own men abroad to handle their 
own line exclusively at the manu- 
facturer’s expense. Fewer still will 
be in a position to open up a 
branch office. 

Agency Arrangements: Because 
of the costliness of maintaining 
direct representatives, most Amer- 
ican manufacturers of machinery 
will secure the best results by 
making an agency arrangement 
with one of the machinery dealers 
(importing merchants) in each of 
the more important of the foreign 
cities, and this appears to be the 
most successful method followed, 
not only by American producers 
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but by British, German, Swedish, 
and other producers also. I'vep 
the largest of our manufacturers 
—firms that export from $1,000,000 
to $3,000,000 worth of machivery 
per month, firms that expor: 6() 
per cent of their production—:aye 
agency arrangements with these 
machinery importers in the various 
cities of Europe, Asia, Latin 
America, etc., and, when neces- 
sary, send experts to co-operate 
with the merchants. 
Supervision of Export Dejart- 
ment: In domestic business the 
head office must ordinarily take 
the initiative in matters of policy; 
it must supervise the whole organ- 
ization, and it must co-operate 
with the branches. In foreign 
business this is all necessary to 
an even higher degree. A staff 
should be developed that can be 
depended upon to handle corre- 
spondence and documents with a 
full realization of their meaning. 
The routine of shipping, insurance, 
and customs should be fully under- 
stood, as should also the meaning 
of various terms used on bills 
of lading, insurance policies, etc. 


SALES PROMOTION HELPS 


Relation of Export Department 
to Agents: The home office should 
carefully plan to furnish agents 
with materials needed in promot- 
ing sales. They require a liberal 
supply of catalogues and advertis- 
ing matter if they are to do con- 
structive work. For each salesman 
in each foreign office there should 
be a complete price list, discount 
sheet, and set of any confidential 
sales data issued. If at all prac- 
tical, agents should have sixty 
days’ notice of price changes, es- 
pecially for the larger transac- 
tions. Their foreign customer 
does not like to meet a price 
advance just at the moment of 
closing a deal. It goes far toward 
disturbing his confidence. When- 
ever a line of machinery involves 
unusual technicalities a cable code 
should be provided that will offer 
facilities for communication on 
these subjects, having regard to 
emergencies and unusual trans- 
actions as well as to routine 
matters. 

It will also probably be found 
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these a oe se 
rar ious DVERTISING is solicited for The Christian Science 

Latin Monitor on a basis of SERVICE. Many advertise- 
neces- ments are declined because it is believed that this 
perate | newspaper is not a right medium for them. It therefore 

gives us great pleasure to receive from one of our adver- 
efart- § tisers such a letter as the one published below: 
r = ! Bayonne, N. J., September 27th, 1923. 
lia : The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

= ys Dear Sirs: : ; 
organ- Perhaps the unusually fine results obtained from advertise- 
perate ments in your paper are no new news for you, but the great 
oreign number of replies received by this company, in reply to an 
ry ti advertisement placed in your paper is so astonishing that we 

y cannot let the matter pass without comment. 

_ staff As a national advertiser, using mostly high-grade maga- 
an be zines, keeping a record of all results obtained, we find that 
corre- our advertisement in your paper brought inquiries in excess 

: of an amount received from our advertisement in what we 
vith a consider one of America’s foremost magazines, having over 
aning, two millién circulation, Our advertisement in this periddical 
rance cost us ten times your charge. 

d : The same time our advertisement appeared in your 
inder- it also appeared in 22 daily papers in New York State, or 
‘aning results, you snowed these 22 papers, collectively, under so 

bills ; deep that I refrain from telling you the percentage, for fear 

that you might double or treble your rate. 
etc 
. It was also a pleasure to note the high character of replies 
. from your readers, 

As an advertising medium, our experience proves you can't 
tment be beat, and I feel grateful to our advertising agency for 
Loci recommending The Christian Science Monitor, and proving to 

ou us the value of your paper for results, nation-wide, 
gents Cordially, 
omot- (Signed) A. H. Ferber, Director of Sales, 
iberal Cadmus Products Company. 
ertis- ° ° 
 con- Upon receipt of this letter, we telegraphed Mr. Ferber, 
sman asking whether we might make the letter public. In reply 
hould he wired: 
count “Your telegram received this morning. You have permission 
ential to quote letter of September 27. This morning’s mail brings 

rate us 48 inquiries from your readers, located in 21 different 
ard states. That is the apex of advertising investment.’” 

5, eS- Many other letters in our files bear witness to highly satis- 
nsac- factory results obtained by manufacturers, merchants, 
omer _ Schools, hotels, banks, travel lines, when affiliating their ad- 
price vertising with Clean Journalism as exemplified in this 
it of International Daily Newspaper. 

ward 4 

/hen- 

‘olves | h 

code . . . € . 

1) Ch S M 

1 on ristian Science onitor 
d a Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
rans- ; 
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Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the 
business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mount- 
ing overhead. They lose their market to those 
who have the foresight to seek more efficient 
methods—with the courage actually to lower 
prices and the energy to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of produc- 
tion. Unearned burden, a part of the cost of do- 
ing business, should not be included in the cost 
of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can 
increase sales by reducing prices. Price reduc- 
tion stimulates consumption and broadens the 
market to include new purchasers who would not 
buy at the higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price 
based upon cost of production plus unearned 
burden is a millstone. One means progress; the 
other, retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it pos- 
sible to apply burden as it should be applied. 
Such methods also disclose the weaknesses and 
wastes inconsistent with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE. ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 


WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
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necessary to -consult with the 
agent: on the subject of advertis- 
ing. Sometimes a manufacturer 
can oromote his own sales by 
assist’: 1g an agent to secure control 
ine of supplementary equip- 

For example, a manufac- 
of saws should encourage 
ents to sell a complete line 
fling-room machinery and 
supplies. 
If « manufacturer takes interest 
in his agent and establishes close 
relations with him, it then be- 
comes easy to exercise supervision 
these foreign sales. Obvi- 





So 
lnad 


over : ‘ : 
ously nothing will be gained by 
mere interference, but construc- 


tive efforts will be appreciated. 
Close contact will demonstrate the 
value of a given territory, the 
reason why orders are secured or 
business lost, and the needs of 
the sales organization. Frequently 
it will be discovered that the agent 
needs additional sales data. Ordi- 
narily he is not an expert in every 
particular line and needs super- 
vision and instruction. 

This raises again the question 
of the sales policy. Manufacturers 
seem to be guilty of confused 
thinking on the fundamentals of 
an agency arrangement. Some 
seem anxious to receive everything 
and give nothing. They are anx- 
ious to develop a good business 
abroad, but unable to do so for 
themselves and unwilling to allow 
an agent such an opportunity and 
such protection as are necessary 
if constructive methods are to be 
applied. Pioneering work in the 
building of business is hard, costly 
work, and a merchant is not justi- 
fed in incurring the expense it 
involves unless he is assured that 
he will participate in its profits. 
If a manufacturer wants to de- 
velop a territory and expects an 
agent to do constructive work to 
that end, he should have a clear 
understanding on the following 
points : 


(1) Are all inquiries from the terri- 
tory to be referred to the agent without 
exception? 

(2) Is the agent to be protected on 
all quotations that he may ask to be 
made direct? 

(3) Is the agent to receive commission 
on saies made in his territory through 
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@ DISTRIBUTION THRU THEATRICAL 
OR NON-THEATRICAL FIELDS. 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
a. 


Billboard 


i UAL USE OF FILMS, WHETHER IT BE i 
* 


sss Weekly" 





JUST WHY do adver- 
tisers patronize The 
Billboard? 

BECAUSE they’ve done 
it before—and most 
likely they’ve advertised 
elsewhere before, too. 
Comparisons are odious 
—but not for The Bill- 
board. 

The results of HONEST 
ADVERTISING, once ex- 
perienced, leave no room 
for doubt. 

Member A. B. c. 


NEW YORK 
1993 BWAY., BRYANT 8470 











CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.OEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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The Swift Specific Co. 


Says— 








“We always read 
5 Ss STANDARD REM- 
F ome We EDIES thoroughly, 
for it is the only publication carry- 
ing the news of the- proprietary 
medicine field, and is therefore of 
great value to us.”—(Signed) W. R. 
Granberry, General Manager, Swift 
Specific Company, Atlanta, ‘Ga. 


You Can Sell Bottles 


in large quantities to the package 
medicine makers, They turn out 
more than $212,000,000 worth of 
remedies annually, and use glass 
containers for a large part of this 
output. STANDARD REMEDIES 
reaches 84 per cent of the field. 
Send for a copy today. 








Standard Remedies 








423 Star Bldg., Washington, D.C, 











Co-operation 


When you give a job to us it will 
be handled first by an advertising 
salesman who knows how to help 
you get the last ounce of adver- 
tising value out of your pictorial 
printing. 

You will find that everybody from 
the President down to the office 
boy takes a personal interest in 
your job, can talk intelligently to 
you about it, and is doing his 
share toward making it a success. 


That’s one reason why our many 
good clients stay by us. 


GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 
400 WEST 31"6T. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 
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others? “Will these be paid before the 
agent asks for them? 

(4) Is he to have full details rezard. 
ing these sales, so as to derive advertis. 
ing value from the installations when 
this may be possible? 

(5) Are prices quoted to him to cqual 
the lowest domestic prices less the cost 
of domestic sales?: (His sales expense 
corresponds to that of the domestic sales 
force.) 

(6) Is a definite amount of product 
to be allocated to his territory even to 
the disadvantage of the domestic busj- 
ness in prosperous times? 

(7) Is he to be allowed an appropria. 
tion for advertising comparable to the 
domestic allowance? 

(8) How will the home organization 
co-operate with the agent? 

(9) ow is the sales-promotion work 
to be supervised? 

These questions are only sug- 
gestive and offered because ex- 
perience in foreign countries 
shows the necessity of clearer 
thinking and sustained efforts 
along these lines. The energy and 
activity of the agent can go only 
so far as the co-operation of the 
principal allows. In America in- 
quiries from the territory of a 
branch office are answered through 
that branch. European manufac- 
turers make it a practice to find 
out the destination of the goods 
before quoting and do not quote 
direct on equipment to go into an 
agent’s territory. Loyal adherence 
to this policy is being adopted 
more and more by well-organized 
firms. Many of the governments 
of foreign countries have purchas- 
ing offices in New York or Lon- 
don. If the agent is expected to 
advertise among the departments 
of these governments in foreign 
countries and personally solicit 
their business, he is entitled to 
control prices quoted to the above- 
mentioned purchasing offices. A 
clear understanding on the above 
points is very necessary, and ordi- 
narily a manufacturer will find 
that his. interests are served best 
when the first seven of the ques- 
tions listed above are answered 
positively, emphatically, and with- 
out exception in the affirmative. 
Similarly the agent should be 
remembered and protected in those 
cases where buyers return to 
America to place orders, as pre- 
sumably this is more or less the 
result of the activities of the agent. 

One hears a great deal about 
“direct trade.” In America we 
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the Methodists of the South. 
deep-rooted loyalty to their 
a feeling inbred and inborn 
votion to religious teachings. 







Nine great Methodist maga- 
zines finding a welcome 
pathway each week to ninety 
thousand Southern homes— 
nine official church publica- 
tions covering the entire 
South, and more—magazines 
that are faithfully being read 
and cherished by the whole 
family—stand ready to con- 
vey your message, as they 
have for others, to apprecia- 












tive and, as one advertiser 
writes “‘reliable and_ trust- 
worthy” readers. 





These nine weeklies are: 
The Christian Advocate 
Methodist Advocate 

The Alabama Christian Advocate 
Methodist Advocate Herald 

The Central Methodist 
Oklahoma Methodist 

The Florida Christian Advocate 
Pacific Methodist Advocate 
St. Louis Christian Advocate 



















810 Broadway 
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MARKET DATA, SAMPLE COPIES, AND RATE CARDS 
MAILED PROMPTLY UPON REQUEST 


Methodist Publishing House 





Probably no more responsive class of readers exists than 


Especially do they show a 
official church publication, 
through generations of de- 





PROFITABLE 
Methodist Publications 





Monthly Trio 


Adult Student 
Epworth Era 
Sunday School Magazine 


Quarterlies 
Methodist Y oung People's 
Intermediate-Senior 
Home 
Young People’s Weeklies 
Haversack 
Torchbearer 
Our Young People 
Official Church Organ 
Christian Advocate 





Advertising is sold separatelu, by 
groupes, or in the entire list 















Nashville, Tenn. 











T. R. WIGGINS, Representative _ 
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Increased Space 


definite evidence of 
reader responsiveness 


Where direct inquiries and actual sales can be made a gauge of aciver- 
tising results, HOTEL MANAGEMENT has already established a 
remarkable record. The following instances indicate the effective way 
in which HOTEL MANAGEMENT covers the field and the unusual 
responsiveness of its readers. 





Automatic Refrigerat- 
ing Co. 
Refrigerating Equipment 
Cannon Mills 
Name Towels 


Crane Company 
Sanitary Equipment 


William M. Crane Co. 
Gas Ranges 


Fearless Dishwasher Co. 
Dishwashers 


Kent Co. 
Scrubbing Machines 


National Marking 
Machine 
Linen Markers 


U. 8S. Rubber Company 
Tile Flooring 


These are increases that have already been made. 
planned now for 1924. Such a record shows the advertisers’ appreciation 
of reader interest in HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 


A schedule in 1922 of. half pages was in- 
creased by Mr. N. Porter to full pages 
and half pages in 1923. 


Six pages of space in 1923 have been in- 
—— to twelve pages for 1924 by Mr. 
M. Gannon—through N. W. Ayer & Son. 


An original schedule in 1923 of nine pages, 
referred position, increased to ten by Mr. 

. K. Glenn, with a schedule of twelve 
pages, preferred position, in 1924—through 
Charles Daniel Frey. 


A schedule of half pages in 1922 was in- 
creased to full and half pages in 1923 by 
Mr. A. W. Humm—through Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc. 


A schedule of quarter pages, every other 
month in 1922 was increased to half pages 
every month in 1923 by Mrs. G. McCann— 
through Lyddon & Hanford. 


A schedule of quarter pages in 1922 was 
increased to full and quarter pages .in 1923 
by Mr. G. E. Rent —threnah Rickard & 
Company. 


A schedule of quarter pages in 1923 in- 
creased to half pages in 1924 by Messrs. 
R. H. Tyner and Leonard Smith, Jr.— 
through Julian J. Behr. 


A page an issue in color increased to two 
pages in the September issue by Mr. K. R. 
Dyke. 


Je JL 


MANAGEMENT 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


134 St. James Place 


lo, N. Y. 


Executive Offices 
342 Maprson 
New Yorx City 


VENUE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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hear demands for improved bank- 
ing ‘acilities and the need for 
more liberal terms in connection 
with our foreign business. Much 
of the comment is the result of 
confused thinking. It has been 
shown that from the practical 
viewooint the ordinary ma- 
chinery manufacturing corpora- 
tion, whether American, British, 
or German, is not in a position to 
act as a sales organization in 
foreign countries. It is interest- 
to analyze the matter a little 


ing t 
further. The following outline 
shows the different functions 


inherent in placing an American 
machine abroad, and, no matter 
what the nature of the organiza- 
tion, if the trade is handled prop- 
erly someone performs each of 
these functions and there is a fair 
cost chargeable to each one of 
these tasks: 


(1) Manufacturer —P roduces the 
goods; initiates railway shipment; issues 
invoices. 

(2) American distributor.—Sells prod- 
ucts of manufacturer, 

(3) Export merchant.—Receives goods 
from railway; initiates ocean shipment; 
insures shipment; finances shipment; 
draws draft on importer, 

(4) Import merchant—Meets the 
draft; receives the ocean shipment; de- 
livers the goods to the user. 

(5) User.—Buys the consignment. 


The manufacturer will always 
perform function 1 and his sales 
department will usually cover 
function 2. It is impractical for 
him to perform function 4. The 
cost of performing function 3 
is, say, 274 per cent. It should 
be noted that the demand fer “di- 
rect trade” is a plea put forth 
on behalf of the small importer 
abroad to escape: dealing through 
an export merchant in America. 
The big houses with branches in 
this country prefer to do business 
the other way. If a merchant 
undertakes “direct trade,” he must 
expand his organization to do the 
work that would be handled by 
these export officers—function 3. 
This work involves responsibility 
an! expense, and if a given manu- 
facturer quotes the same discount 
to 2 firm in Bombay that it quotes 
to ‘he New York branch of a firm 
in Calcutta, it is really allowin ng 
the Bombay house an extra 2) 
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per cent, provided the manufac- 
turer’s organization arranges for 
ocean shipment and draws the 
draft—all of which may be all 
right if it is done consciously, but 
is all wrong if it is done uncon- 
sciously. 

Correspondingly, it will be noted 
that the question of foreign credits 
and sales terms does not enter the 
problem if a manufacturer con- 
fines his transactions to machinery 
dealers abroad that maintain 
offices in the United States. These 
merchants will usually pay cash 
against the documents at port of 
export. The credit question nar- 
rows itself down to the credit of 
the American office during the 
period of manufacture, perhaps 
six months, as contrasted with 
the problem of examining the 
credit of an unknown foreigner 
10.000 miles away, who probably 
will not relieve the manufacturer 
of financial responsibility in less 
than a year. Furthermore, in case 
of difficulty, the problem of col- 
lecting from an American in this 
country is simple as compared with 
the task of collecting on a repudi- 
ated draft in a remote city under 
alien laws. This also is a situa- 
tion where it is all right to arrange 
to deal directly with merchants in 
foreign cities and extend them 
terms of, perhaps, draft at 120 
days’ sight, provided the manu- 
facturer does so deliberately and 
in so doing realizes all that is in- 
volved. If done unconsciously, it 
is wrong. The amount of work 
and financial responsibility added 
to the duties of the manufac- 
turer’s organization by absorbing 
the tasks of the exporter (func- 
tion 3 above) is very considerable. 


SUMMARY 
Without going into further 
details, it appears that so 


far as industrial machinery ‘is 
concerned manufacturers should 
not take too seriously or without 
thorough investigation reports 
coming from foreign countries 
intimating that more liberal terms 
should be granted in connection 
with export business. Further- 
more, experience indicates that 
European manufacturers, as well 
as American, do not grant excep- 
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Wanted—a 


Sales 
Executive 


We want a man of 
exceptional ability— 
a man who, given a 
high-grade, high-pay- 
ing, service-selling 
proposition, has the 
personality and 
proven ability to 
build up a force of 
high-grade traveling, 
commission salesmen. 
This is an established 
company doing a na- 
tional business and 
planning further ex- 
pansion. We want a 
man who measures 
himself by results and 
for such a man we 
have a big oppor- 
tunity. We will have 
to be shown actual ex- 
perience in hiring and 
directing the calibre 
of men _ mentioned 
above. In _ replying 
state age and full de- 
tails. All correspon- 
dence confidential. 


Address Box M162, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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tional terms in connection with 
equipment representing fixed 
capital investments. A great deal 
of confusion has been developed 
in connection with this subject, 
and possibly in some instances 
this has been done deliberately. 
The industrial machinery di- 
vision in the Bureau of Forcign 
and Domestic Commerce is in a 
position to co-operate with manu- 
facturers confronted with prob- 
lems along the lines outlined 
above and will probably be in a 


. position to offer useful suggestions 


in connection with specific prob- 
lems. American manufacturers 
are invited to discuss such prob- 
lems with the above division, 
either verbally by visiting the 
division in Washington or con- 
sulting with its representatives 
elsewhere as opportunity offers or 
handling the matter by mail in 
the usual manner. 


Sweet & Phelps’ Staff Changes 


Edwyn C. Lloyd, former Pacific Coast 
representative of Sweet & Phelps, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
the Chicago staff of this agency. 

Juan Ramos Martinez, assistant man- 
ager of the foreign trade department of 
Sweet & Phelps, Inc., will establish an 
office for them in Mexico City, Mexico, 
about October 15. 

Enrique A. Nunez has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Martinez as assistant 
manager of the foreign trade department. 


Fall Campaign for K. & B. 
Coffee 


A late fall campaign on K. 
coffee is planned by the manufacturer, 
Gus G. Buse, Buffalo, N. News- 
papers in various sections of New York 
State will be used. The account is 
handled by Walz-Weinstock, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 








& B 





Government Issues New 


Export Bulletin on Advertising 

The division of foreign tariffs, United 
States Department of Commerce, has 
prepared a trade information bulletin 


(No. 145) entitled “Shipment of 
Samples and Advertising Matter to 
Europe.” 





Baldwin Paper Account for 


Carlysle Company 
The Baldwin Paper Mills, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Carlysle Company, advertisi:<¢ 
agency of that city. Magazines, bu< 
ness papers and direct-mail advertising 
are used. 


Oct. ! 
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srelopet I know.a fellow. who has a short 

<<  memory—his wife is a martinet. She 

“4 tied a string on his finger the other 


i= | afternoon to remind him of something 


™n I to do for her next day. 


er Meantime, he forgot what it was all 


‘vt | about—then he was afraid to go home. 


‘turers 


rob- 
* sing q She. took advantage of him in the first 
othe place. She should have tied that string 


con- . . 
tives early in the morning before he left home. 


ers or 


ail in i Why tell anybody yesterday afternoon 
something you want them to remember 


anges to do today? 


Coast 

Kase} Would you send a salesman out yester- 
day afternoon to remind the trade to be 

sure and come in and buy today? 


Why not tell them first thing this morning 
if you really want to get what’s coming 
to you? 


These are the days of flying machines, 
radio and wireless. The fellow who has 
the “‘last say”’ is the one who “‘gets there.” 


Before six o'clock in the morning the 
Constitution is delivered into every worth 
while home in Atlanta. It is delivered by 
ing carrier into 3261 more city homes than 


ited 
has any other’paper. 


of It is the ‘last word” before the people in 
Atlanta begin to make their plans for the 


day. 
JIM HOLLIDAY. 
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40,000 


The circulation of INDUSTRIAL POWER will be 
increased to 40,000, effective with the January, 1924, 
issue. This will be by far the largest circulation 
of any publication in the industrial or power plant 
fields. These 40,000 copies will go to 40,000 separate 
and distinct plants—the largest in America as de- 
termined by output and financial rating. There is 
no duplication in INDUSTRIAL POWER’S cir- 
culation. 


A rate increase that'‘is 
actually a reduction 


Effective on all space sold after December 31, 1923, 
the advertising rates in INDUSTRIAL POWER 
will be: 


Two pages facing $275.00 


One page 
One-half page 
One-quarter page 


Rates on special positions, inserts, etc., will be quoted on re- 
quest. The above rates are flat and net. 

On the basis of a page of advertising, our rates will be in- 
creased 20 per cent but, at the same time, our circulation will 
be increased 33 per cent. Advertisers buying space at the new 
rates will be getting a lower rate per thousand circulation 
than old advertisers enjoyed at the rate of $125.00 per page 
for 30,000 copies. 

Schedules placed prior to January 1, 1924, will be accepted at 
the old rates, but advertising must be started not later than the 
issue of March, 1924. 


Complete information is yours for the asking. 


Industrial Power 
Pegicate ty the Conesryation of 


Published Eastern Office 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 


440 So. Dearborn St. 50 Church St. 
Wabash 8621 SI Va Cortlandt 3521 


Operated on the modern, scientific plan of controlled circulation 
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How National Adver- 
ti:ers and Chain Stores 
Can Get Together 





(Continued from page 6) 


cl-rks are not allowed to feature 
th latter brand when a customer 
ass for the other. The only way 
ir which they may recommend it is 
to suggest it to the woman who 
ass merely for ‘a can of corn,’ or 
wen a woman expresses dissatis- 
faction with the other brand. 
‘Substitution on the part of the 
chain store is poor business. It is 
si.pping the face of demand. 
‘Fourth, the national advertiser 
has a right to complain of what 
| think is the chain stores’ great- 
est weakness — that it has a 
plethora of clerks and a lament- 
able lack of merchants. That is 
the big weakness that our stores 
have tried to correct. 
trying to develop merchants, not 
just managers and clerks. 
“Of every man who applies for 
a position as clerk we require only 
three things: honesty, health and 
ambition. If a man passes these 
tests he is given an application 
blank which makes him think and 
gives us a real line on him. 
“Every Thursday night we hold 
a class for clerks where they get 
mathematics, salesmanship, mem- 
ory and system. These classes are 
compulsory for all clerks. 
“Our chain is divided into three 
divisions of twenty stores, over 
each of which is a division man- 
ager. He is not a supefvisor in 
the ordinary sense, but an in- 
structor. He works with the 
clerks to teach them store meth- 
ods and store management. For 
instance, he teaches them window 
display. We hire no window 
trimmers, each store making its 
cwn displays. This is one ex- 
ample of how we are trying to 
‘each our clerks to be merchants 
hy giving them the tasks. of 
ierchants. "i 
“In addition each clerk is given 
pamphlet, ‘Service Codes,’ out- 
‘ning our ideals of service. He 
: also given a set of rules and 
egulations. These are not many 


or long—but just the simplest . 


We are - 
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fundamentals that are necessary 
for efficient operation. 

“In our class work we make it 
a point to emphasize the fact that 
the man who shines will be given 
a better chance than the man who 
does not. From our best clerks, 
their rank determined by class 
work and store work, we pick our 


managers. We also discuss our 
Tuesday's advertising at the 
Thursday night - meeting for 
clerks. 


“Each manager gets, in addition 
to his salary, 40 per cent of the 
profits from his store. In reality 
he is a partner. We do his buying 
and build his store. He does the 
work of running it and, in addi- 
tion to a regular salary, gets his 
share of the profits. 

“Our managers meet every 
Monday night and talk over store 


problems. Here buyers discuss 
new products, explaining their 
merits and selling points. The 


manager goes back to the store 
prepared to sell the new products 
because he knows them thor- 
oughly. At these meetings we 
also discuss our Tuesday adver- 
tising. 

“Our advertising policy is sim- 
ple. We run a regular schedule 
of advertisements in two _ local 
papers on Tuesday and Friday. 
These advertisements are page 
deep, three columns wide and 
always appear in the same loca- 
tion in the issue. Price is not 
featured out of proportion to 
products. In other words, our ad- 
vertisements are news of what 
we have to sell in the stores. We 
also point out that we welcome 
suggestions, etc. . 

“To vary this advertising, from 
time to time we run extra copy 
which calls attention to our stores. 
The number, location and tele- 
phone numbers are given. I 
might mention parenthetically that 
contrary to the policy of many 
chains, we have from one to three 
telephones in each store. These 
location advertisements are used 
to call customers’ attention to our 
stores, to get variety and to prove 
to prospects that there is a Bowers 
store nearer to them perhaps than 
they realized. Of course every new 
store is advertised individually, 
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Could Yo ? 


(1) Handle the advertising for an Eastern 
Manufacturing and Retail House nearly 
a century old, owned and operated en- 
tirely by the third generation of the 
founder of the business? 
Write syndicate advertising copy that 
sells—merchandising a product of strict- 
est high grade artistic quality for a chain 
of over a dozen direct branch stores and 
a still larger number of dealers 


Act in the capacity of sales stimulator 
over a nation-wide distribution? 


Outline and execute special sales cam- 
paigns that bring in the business? 


Keep the future always before you and 
keep invariably several jumps ahead of 
the owners of the business who are en- 
deavoring to keep several jumps ahead 
of all competitors? 


By your enth and ive devo- 
tion to your work ingratiate yourself 
with the company of your fellow workers 
from whom there are over a hundred 
serving for more than the past ten con- 
secutive years, and do you wish your 
job to last as long as many who have 
spent a half century, and under, in 
employ of the same house? 

And finally, could you, through the dom- 
inant virility of your own personality, 
forge ahead and carry those about you 
with you to the enchanting goal of defi- 
nite achievement? 


If So—— 


We want you to write us, Box J-160, 
care of Printers’ Ink, and to let us 
know when you can start work. 











SOMEWHERE — 


there is an 
Advertising Agency 


—that is going to benefit by 
reading this. The writer, a 
Production Manager and Art 
Direétor, has the faculty of 
making money for OTHER 
PEOPLE. 


He is a visualizer, designer 
and produ€tion man who 
has produced national ac- 
counts by means of plan and 
copy and has an unusually 
large acquaintance with ar- 
tists, copy-writers and crafts- 
men. Morethan twenty years 
experience in the advertis- 
ing and publishing field has 
earnedhimaplace which will 
produce something more 
than a weekly pay envelope. 


Address F. A. 7; Printers’ Ink 
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before, when and after it is opened, 

““We always. run our trade. 
mark in our copy, and now znd 
then an illustration. The il'us. 
trations give us variety and gain 
attention. An examination of our 
advertising will show that we {ca- 
ture a great many nationally d- 
vertised goods. 

“Our stores use a standard ar- 
rangement. Fixtures are natural 
wood to give a light, clean atms- 
phere, and no electric lights are let 
down more than two feet from 
the ceiling, which also gives us the 
maximum light and _ cheeriness, 
Red and white is our color scheme. 
Over the sidewalk of each store 
we have a metal and glass canopy, 
like those used for theatres. This 
is’ decorated with red and white 
glass and is always lighted up at 
night until midnight. In this way 
we get advertising from seven in 
the morning when we open until 
midnight when we turn out the 
lights. Each Bowers store, we 
feel, is a spot of cheerfulness in 
the neighborhood. 

“Each store has a cash register 
which itemizes and totals. On 
every order of any size the clerk 
is required to go over the slip 
with the customer item for item 
to guard against mistakes. We 
put no fancy window cards or 
screaming price cards in our win- 
dows. All that appears on the 
window is the store name and 
number, and in the windows 
the products are displayed. We do 
not want to be blatant. Price is 
not the big inducement to get cus- 
tomers. Service is. 

“We believe service is the high- 
est aim of business. We are buy- 
ers for the public, not sellers to 
the public. As an example of 
what we mean by service, we 
carry electric light bulbs and hair 
nets; these items are almost an 
inconvenience to us. If a house- 
keeper burns out a light. she 
doesn’t have to go downtown io 
an electric shop, but can drop 
over to a Bowers store in her im- 
mediate neighborhood and get a 
new bulb at once. 

“We also carry school supplies, 
because we believe that children 
are our customers of tomorrow. 
We do everything we can to 
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Trae NTRAL ILLINOIS 
THD AND HOUSEHOLD ADPLLANCL NENT 
5] SHRINE TEMPLE Ds. FEW DESIRABLE 
«fPEORIXN SPACES 
Nov. 3 LEFT. 
Nov. 9 | ‘ 
| Jy FOR SPACE 
Under Pats of ; Get in Touch with 
] Peoria ; : C. P. SLANE, 
ournal-Transcript , aaa ones 
Special AUraction a “4g 
Boyd & Prinz Food and Household 
a Revue ‘ ’ Appliance 
ae Exposition 
we America’s 
We Foremost 
Raed Manufacturers 
the Represented, 
and at This 
do Exposition. 


G: reatest Event of peter we TLLinois. 





Sell Your Product to 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


THRU THE 


PEORIA JOURNAL- TRANSCRIPT 


Peoria is Booming! Bumper Cc mene being harvested 
Building Permits greatest in years an there is no unemployment 


For Particulars Write 
Advertising Mgr. JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT, Peoria, Ill, 
C..H. EDDY CO., National Representatives, Chicago, New York, Boston 
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Announces — a 


the appointment of 


ROYAL P. SMITH : 


as wel 
Eastern Advertising Representative oe 


with offices at but 


1601 Gotham Bank Building o 
1819 Broadway 
New York City cal 


Telephone Columbus 4959 
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make them come into our stores. 
Our candies are the best and of 
the kind that appeal to children. 

“Once a year we send out girls 
with questionnaires. They go 
about Memphis calling at the 


doors, and ask at what store each’ 


housekeeper trades, why, what 
papers she reads, if she reads 
Bowers’ advertisements, and what 
impresses her most about them. 
In this way we do three things. 
Py leaving a selling talk with each 
questionnaire we strengthen good- 
will, we find out who the people 
are who are not trading with us 
and why, and we check up on our 
advertising and our mediums. 

“I might tell a great many more 
things about our policies but what 
I have said emphasizes our big 
idea, to serve the people of Mem- 
phis. By serving them in every 
way we are doing the work of the 
best independent stores and are 
getting the trade of the best as 
well as the cheaper classes of 
people. 

“In such service, I believe lies 
the solution of the chain-store 
problem. I do not believe in the 
national chain. We once thought 
of expanding outside of Memphis 
but discarded the idea. I feel 
that the local chain is best because 
it knows local conditions and is 
able to give local service of the 
best type. The national chain is 
apt to have automatons instead of 
merchants behind its counters. 

“There is another big message 
I have for the national advertiser. 
Don’t send any but your best 
salesmen to the chain. Chain 
buyers are hardboiled—not by 
nature but because they have to 
be. Hardboiled does not mean 
pugnacious. There is a distinction. 
We are always receptive to any 
salesman, but he must be a real 
salesman. Therefore it is worth 
while for the national advertiser 
to put his best selling effort to- 
ward getting chain distribution. 
When he sells a Bowers buyer he 
has sold sixty stores. That’s the 
answer, 

“There are two incidents that 
will show how national adver- 
tisers have fallen down in our 
territory. One manufacturer 
fought with us for years because 
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I Can Sell 


it in 


Philadelphia 


An expert Sales Mana- 
ger with a trained, 
efficient organization, 
seeks exclusive rela- 
tions with responsible 
manufacturer of staple 
or specialty. 


Highest credentials — 
banking and otherwise. 
Henry A. Jeffcott 


520 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Word-Painted 
Copy 


Highly specialized adver- 
tising woman with 
national and international 
experience desires 





Agency connec- 
tion or opening for 
original promotion 
work and plans. 


Location New York City Only 





Address: 
Box L161, care of Printers’ Ink 
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we were selling his products at a 
lower price than he wished. We 
could do this because it gave us 
our profit at the price he sold to 
us. Finally he made such a com- 
plaint that we told him we couldn’t 
carry his goods any longer. He 
came back at us and said he was 
tickled to death. 

“Today his product is not sold 
in one of our stores—nor in any 
of the other chains or indepen- 
dents generally in the city. He 
has lost our sixty stores and the 
others. Of course we occasionally 
get a demand for his product, but 
we explain frankly why we do not 
sell it. His policy is costing him 
the support of that many retailers 
and the loss of a great deal of ad- 
vertising. 

“Another manufacturer came 
into our city and took the broker- 
age of his product from a local 
broker and transferred it to an- 
other city. This one act cost him 
a great deal. We, as a local chain, 
with local pride, don’t want his 
product. Other dealers feel the 
same way. If he had come to us 
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and discussed the problem open'y 
we could have told him the dange-. 
He didn’t, and he has lost <n 
incalculable amount of good-wi'l. 

“The chain store and the a'- 
vertiser can get together. If thy 
will see eye to eye on their pro)- 
lems they will soon solve them. 

“Tf the advertiser will realize 
what the chain offers him and_the 
chain will realize the great bene ‘it 
to be derived from selling n- 
tionally advertised goods there 
will be no problem. It is only 
when prejudice and  outworn 
notions enter in that ne‘ther 
side will see the other’s point 
of view. 

“The advertiser must realize 
that if he wants the benefits of the 
chain he must make concessions. 
The chain must realize that if it 
wants the benefit of good products 
well advertised it must make 
concessions on its own part and 
offer pecple such a real service 
that the advertiser will be forced 
to co-operate with the chain. In 
that lies the answer to the chain 
store-national advertiser problem.” 











Ideas On Sales Contests 


Are you planning to stimulate the activities of your sales 
force in order to increase sales? If so, you may want to see 
a copy of a list of references to articles that have appeared 
in PrinTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY on con- 
ducting successful sales contests. 


With the aid of this index you will be able to read up on the 
methods used by such concerns as: 
‘ Armour & Co. SHERwin-Witirams Co. 
Tue Topp ProrectocraPH Co. FeperaL Motor Trucx Co. 
Duro Pump Mrce. Co. Natrona Lamp Works 
Peccy Paice Company Amertcan MutticraPH Sares Co. 
WILLys-Over_anp, Inc. Parxer Pen Co. 


Wetcu Grape Juice Co. a 
Aynngcas Sticinc Macuine Co. ee ae 


£0. P. Ine & Co., Inc. 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE Co. S. F. Bowser & Co. 
South Benp Watcx Co. 


Mint Propucts Co. 
A. J. Deer Co., Inc. NationaL Casu Recister Co. 


The index furnishes the titles of 44 articles, the issues of PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ Ink Monthly in which they appeared and the 
pages on which they will be found. You can secure a copy by 
writing the Research Department on your business stationery. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Announcing— 


A complete advertising 
checking service, designed 
to meet every requirement 
of Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies. 


National Checkers 
LAovertisin 1 


NINETEEN EAST TWENTY SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK,NY. 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


New Englanders lead the country in savings. Recent sav- 
ings bank statistics disclose that New Englanders have an 
average per capita deposit of $371 as compared with only 
$157 per capita for the entire United States. 


Here is sufficient evidence to show that New Englanders 
have the ability to buy your merchandise. Meet them half 
way by arousing their desire to own the things you have 
to sell. 


Nearly forty per cent of New England families are home 
owners. Fifty per cent of their dwellings are electrically 
wired, while of all the homes in the United States only 
one-third are electrically equipped. New Englanders with 
more money to spend will buy more readily if you can give 
them good convincing reasons. 


This prosperous and responsive market is open to you. 


Advertising is the key that will open it. The Home Daily 
Newspapers of New England will carry your message 
economically and effectively. 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 12, 230 P. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 8s hora 
Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. B.C, 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 A. B.C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125, 000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §simnouny 
Daily Circulation 32,029 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population .121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 6, 463 P. O.—2e copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 78,920 P. O. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23, 911 A. B.C. 
Serves territory of 130, 000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gyeninc) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME. oxemees 

Daily Circulation 27, 639 P 

Member A. B. C, 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 393° P. O.—2c copy 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 

Net Paid Cir. 7,160 A. B. C.—3e copy 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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‘Toledo Police Chief Solves 
Itinerant Merchant Problem 


The Toledo Better Business Com- 
mission after receiving numerous com- 
plaints that unlicensed merchandise 
pediers were misrepresenting goods, 
took the matter up with the police 
department. Jennings, chief of 
police, by letter, advised the commis- 
sion that he wished it to know that 
the police department would co-oper- 
ate in all ways possible. Mr. Jennings 
further advised that every pedler of 
merchandise would be sent to the office 
of the commission for approval before 
being given a license to peddle in the 
city. He asked that the goods of an 
applicant be investigated and official 
approval given for police department 
records. “In that way,” writes Mr. 
Jennings, “I thing we will be able to 
eliminate the fakers and protect the 
merchants of this city as they should 
he protected.” 


Elliott B. Field Joins 
Kissel Motor Car 


Elliott B. Field has joined The Kis- 
sel Motor Car Company, Hartford, 
Wis., as advertising and publicity di- 
rector. Mr. Field for three and one- 
half years was in charge of the ad- 
vertising service of the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, Detroit, and more 
recently conducted his own advertising 
business at that city. He was for five 
years with the advertising and sales 
department of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, and was at 
one time jts district advertising man- 
ager with headquarters at Kansas City. 


Rankin Agency Advances 
Arthur F. Connolly 


The production department of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company is now un- 
der the direction of Arthur F. Con- 
nolly who has been with the Rankin 
company handling plans, copy, market- 
ing and production for the last six 
years. He will work directly with 
Myron C. Perley, secretary and art 
director of the company, who super- 
per the work of all advertising pro- 
duction, 


McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
Appointment 


L. J, Brosemer, 


who has been en- 
gaged in agricultural advertising and 
merchandising, has joined the staff of 
the McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago 
adv rising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive, 


\. J. O’Flaherty to Join 
Wallerstein-Sharton 


A. J. O'Flaherty, of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., will join the Waller- 
stein-Sharton Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, on October 15 as 
Space buyer. 
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Maine’s Largest 


EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


The Evening Express 


has, by far, the Largest Circulation in 
Portland and its immediate trading 
territory. 


Portland’s Only Evening Paper! 
Portland’s Only Three-cent Daily! 
MORE than 15 of every 16 homes take 
the Evening Express—Thousands of 


Portland families take no other daily 
paper! 


Portland Express 


“The paper that goes home!” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit— Chicago 





WANTED 
Something More 
to Manufacture 


If your time is worth more 
concentrated on merchandis- 
ing than on manufacturing— 
or if you can cash in on a 
quickly increased production, 
your most acute problem may 
be solved by getting in touch 
with the engineering heads of 
one of our 


5 Production Plants 


Five unusually well-equipped 
plants, recently enlarge 
manufacturing a score of na- 
tionally distributed and widely 
diversified products, in metal 
and in wood, are placed at 
your immediate disposal. 


We like to make estimates. 


“P. E. C.,"" Box 166, Printers’ Ink 
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The newspaper 
pressmen’s eer 
‘6 in New Yor 

Whens” City a couple of 

or ‘'Ifs’’ weeks ago shows 
us what an integral part of the 
selling methods of a department 
store, advertising has become. As 
Printers’ INK has previously an- 
nounced, the strike so _ badly 
crippled the papers for a few 
days that only very abbreviated 
editions were possible. For a time 
most of the papers were able to 
accept only the briefest sort of 
advertisements — really nothing 
more than cards. 

Naturally the department stores 
were not able to make their cus- 
tomary daily announcements. 
While this condition did not con- 
tinue more than a_ week, still 
everyone at all familiar with de- 


Advertising 
without 


partment store merchandising be-- 


gan to wonder what effect the 
strike was having on the business 
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of the big stores. That it would 
have an effect was generally ad- 
mitted. Every one agreed that the 
lack of newspaper advertising 
would hurt the stores. The preva- 
lence of that viewpoint demon- 
strates the widespread recognition 
of the fact that advertising is of 
the utmost importance to depart- 
ment stores. 

If manufacturers were obliged 
to stop advertising for a week, 
few would think that the stoppage 
would immediately affect the 
manufacturers’ sales of their 
products. 

As a matter of fact only a few 
manufacturers advertise regularly 
week in and week out throughout 
the year. As a rule the manufac- 
turer’s advertising does not appear 
with the same consistent regularity 
as does department store advertis- 
ing. There may be whole weeks 
between seasons or campaigns in 
which manufacturers do not put 
out any new copy. Few depart- 
ment stores let a whole week go 
by without any advertising what- 
ever. 

And that leads us to a com- 
parison between the advertising 
ideals of the department store and 
the manufacturer. 

A prominent agent who has sev- 
eral large retail accounts tells us 
that “manufacturers are always 
talking about ‘campaigns,’ just as 
though advertising were something 
to turn on or off at pleasure. The 
big retailer never uses this word. 
He always talks of his ‘adver- 
tising.’” 

In other words, the retailer 
looks on his “advertising” as he 
does on “selling,” “buying,” “de- 
livery service,” “lighting the store” 
or any other necessary activity of 
the business. 

The manufacturer, in too many 
cases, does not regard advertising 
as an integral part of his business. 
He thinks it is a good thing to 
use, when the money is available 
or when conditions necessitate it. 
The point is he gives too much 
attention to those qualifying 
words, “when” and “if” in plan- 
ning his advertising. With the big 
retailer advertising is mot a 
“when” or “if” policy, It is an 
everyday necessity. 
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The seal rane weer 
e€ prepared to 
Governor of address all pub- 
Kentucky |ishers as Colo- 
Finds a Way nel. Genuine 
Kentucky Colonels, too. 
the Governor of Kentucky, 
Ecwin P. Morrow, by name, has 
broadly intimated that he will 
recognize the service of publishers 
who contribute to the glory and 
fair name of Kentucky, especially 
in connection with the promotion 
of Kentucky’s 1924 Home-Coming. 
What with Bok Medals and ap- 
pointments to colonelcies on 
the staff of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, publishers should be de- 
lighted that press agents forget 
the publisher needs hard cash to 
buy the necessities of life. Or, in 
the words of Mr. Bok: “The 
recognition of our fellow men is 
very sweet to our senses.” 


Why 
Dominant 
Industries 


We have often 
said that manu- 
facturers receive 
their most diffi- 
cult competition 
who are making 
of product, but 


Drop Back 
not from those 
the same type 
from those who are making rival 


products. Whole industries that 
have always been prosperous have 
suddenly found their existence 
menaced by the rise of another in- 
dustry making a product that is 
designed to supplant the product 
of the older industry. In many 
cases the long-established business 
suffers from too much com- 
placency. It takes its prosperity 
for granted and does not notice 
the incubation of a most dan- 
gerous type of competition—the 
kind that not merely competes, 
but that would oust the type of 
merchandise that its rivals manu- 
facture. 

Those who are interested in this 
phase of marketing will find an 
interesting example in the roof- 
ing business. For years no other 
branch of the building industry 
has been pushed with more vigor 
than has roofing. People have 
been made more conscious of the 
roofs of their buildings than ever 
before. Most of the progress, 
however, that has been made by 
the roofing interests has been made 
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by the manufacturers of prepared 
roofing. They have been ag- 
gressively advertising and have 
been bearing the burden of the 
house owner’s roofing education. 
Of course, shingles have been 
advertised in individual and co- 
operative campaigns. This adver- 
tising, however, has been rather 
sporadic. In addition, the copy 
used for the different types of 
shingles such as slate, asbestos and 
wood has frequently been of the 
knocking variety. As a result the 
shingle,-as a roofing material, has 
suffered. It is said that the manu- 
facturers of prepared roofings have 
been getting 70 per cent of the cur- 
rent business. 

For generations the American 
people have found shingles a 
most satisfactory roofing. Because 
of this, for a long time the shingle 
manufacturers have been too in- 
clined to rest on their laurels. 
They have complacently watched 
their product being gradually set 
aside. They have permitted it to 
be maligned, as being the cause 
of many fires. We now know that 
in many cases fires attributed to 
wooden roofs were caused pri- 
marily by dirty or defective flues. 

But at last the shingle manu- 
facturers have grown tired of 
extending the other cheek. They 
are striking back hard. They are 
jumping into the roofing branch 
at a time when, strange to relate, 
the prepared manufacturers them- 
selves have been taking their 
dominance in the industry as a 
sure thing. According to The 
Building Supply News, a dealer’s 
business paper in this field, the 
prepared-roof manufacturers have 
been guilty of “laxity and negli- 
gence.” 


Discovering this laxity and negligence 
on the part of their competitors, the 
wooden shingle people, already aroused 
by the startling inroads made upon their 
former business, have lost no time in 
marshalling their forces for a thorough- 
going and sustained program of publicit 
and campaign of education to win bac 
lost bees. and as some have expressed 
it, “explode the day-dreams” of the pre- 
pared roofing crowd. 

The producers and manufacturers of 
wooden shingles, for instance, have re- 
cently organized what is called the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau for the avowed 
purpose of not only going after the busi- 
ness which this industry once enjoyed, 
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but taking the aggressive in reaching out 
for an increasing proportion of new 
business along the line. 

Judging from the copy, the 
shingle manufacturers are finding 
many things about their product 
to advertise. Their copy is inter- 
esting, educational and on an 
ethical plane. 

The Building Supply News has 
recently made an impartial investi- 
gation into the roofing situation, 
and it believes that the result of 
the shingle campaign will be: 


The benefit of such a frank and 
spirited competition is self-evident. It 
will serve to get all the facts, whatever 
they are, before the construction world. 
It will help to improve quality of all the 
contesting brands of roofing. It will 
increase the respect of the manufacturer 
for the dealer, and it will inevitably 
expand the market and enlarge the 
range of interest in the best products, 
by the prospective building public. 

In other words, roofing material in 
the future will be sold more and more 
strictly on merit, 


If both sides, that is, the pre- 
pared roofing manufacturers and 
the shingle manufacturers, will 
advertise side by side, each fairly 
stating their case and avoiding at- 
tacks on rivals, nothing but good 
will result. That is what always 
happens in campaigns of this kind. 
There is room enough for all 
worthy rival products. 

But what we on the outside of 
these industries learn from a sit- 
uation such as this, is that no busi- 
ness, however prosperous, can 
afford to rest on its advertising 
oars with the conclusion that the 
public now knows all about its 
merchandise and that it is no 
longer necessary to advertise. 


Here'is a 


Peo thought from 
ra ple the current Cad- 


Who Can't i3. advertising 


Buy campaign which 
may not come amiss. To buy a 
Cadillac costs more money than 
the average person can afford to 
spend for that purpose. Conse- 
quently the company’s primary ap- 
peal is to wealthy or well-to-do 
persons. This has been kept up- 
permost in all the merchandising 
activities having to do with the 
car. 
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In bringing out its new models, 
however, the company has taken 
cognizance of what ought to be 
an important principle in adver- 
tising, namely: that even though 
a person may not be able to buy 
an article he nevertheless can he 
a strong booster for it. With 
this thought in mind the adver- 
tising has been planned so as ‘o 
reach the masses, at least in a 
general way, while being aimed 
specifically at the real prospects. 

All through the history of auto- 
mobile selling the influence of the 
popular verdict has been power- 
ful indeed. Cars may be made 
or broken by what people say 
about them to one another. When 
automobile companies put on am- 
bitious éfforts to bring the people 
in to see new cars the selling idea 
is of course paramount. But the 
sales are not necessarily made 
among any of the people who re- 
spond to the invitation to “come 
and see.” What these people say 
to others is the force or element 
upon which the sales depend. 

only one in ten _ people 
reached by the advertising done 
in behalf of a piece of merchan- 
dise is able to buy it, does this 
mean that the advertising is nine- 
tenths wasted? According to the 
experience of the automobile 
companies, no. And the answer 
is that just because a person can- 
not buy is no reason at all why 
he should not boost—or why he 
will not. 

Good-will from non-buyers is 
really a worth-while selling force. 
This is a fact that advertisers 
would do well to remember. 


Urges Advertising to Halt 
Emigration of Youth 


The use of newspaper advertising in 
the development of loan and building as- 
sociations was advocated by E. L. Kees- 
ler, Charlotte, N. C., a former president 
of the United States League of Loan 
and Building Associations, speaking be 
fore the Maine League of Loan and 
Building Associations convened at 
Waterville, Me. 

Mr. Keesler quoted figures to show 
that Maine is losing a large percentage 
of its native-born young men, who leave 
to assist in building up other sections 
of the country. He declared that it 
was the business of the associations in 
Maine to see that these young men re 
mained in the State and built their 
homes there. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 
Johns-Manville, Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL * 


Notre: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one’” because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising of the 

Peerless Motor Company 

is handled by MacManus 
Incorporated. 


Why Sales and Advertising 
Executives Read PRINTERS’ INK 


For more than a year each issue of PrinTERS’ INK 
has contained the names of men in a single company 
who are readers of Printers’ INK and PrInTERs’ INK 
MONTHLY, and the names of the PRINTERS’ INK readers 
in the advertising agency handling the account. 


These cross sections of Printers’ INK readers have 
emphasized again and again the broad appeal of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications. Well rounded in contents, 
broad in view, specific in interpretation, the PRINTERS’ 
InK Publications supply a definite need. They picture 
a whole field and keep the successful advertising and sales 
executive in close touch with the latest developments in 
business. 


This explains why they are being read closely by so many 
of the men who count—the men who formulate advertis- 
ing and sales policies. 
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Peerless Motor Company individuals 
who are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY.* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R.H.Collins President & General 
Manager 
Geo. H. Layng Vice-President 
D. A. Burke = oe 
W.H.Collins  “ a 
FE. B. Wilson Sales Executive 
L. D. Sasscer x ° 
E. R. Mead - 
F. W. Slack Chief Engineer 
A.C. Earhart Purchasing Agent 
John A. Cleary Advertising Manager 


*Information furnished by Peerless Motor Company. 


MacManus Incorporated individuals who read 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MOoNTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Theodore F. MacManus President 

Arden Yinkey Director of Copy 

Jack F. Cremer Account Executive 

Lee Anderson " ' 

Warner H. Jenkins, Jr. 

Louis B. Ward 

Wm. H. Larkin Director of Media 

Chas. E. Buck Director of Outdoor and 
Direct-Mail Depts. 

A. P. Haake Director Bureau of 
Industrial Economics 

Louis Ling Copy Department 

J. P. Derum 2 - 

E. J. Steiner Office Manager 

M. J. Casey Account Executive 

B. C. Wilson Mgr. New York Office 

M. W. Todd Director of Art 

R. T. McDonald Director of Publicity 

G. L. Toohey Bureau of Industrial 
Economics 


*Information furnished by MacManus Incorporated. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 

















R. F. DEGEN 
Advertising Manager 
Geo. Borcretpt & Co, 


IRVING PLACE AND 
16TH STREET 


New York City, N, Y. 


Using 


Extension agasine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exelusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews .... 136 30,604 
World’s Work 27,776 
Atlantic Monthly .... 27,711 
Har ‘ 21,229 
S : 20,944 
( 18,592 
Current Opinion 11,439 
Our World 6,797 
Street & Smith Comb.. 6,216 
Bookman 5,852 
Everybody’s 5,064 
Munsty’a.e po eke tet cccy s 4,928 
Wide World 4,269 
3lue Book 3,552 
St. Nicholas 3,248 


Lines 
American 50,215 
Red Book 31,995 
Physical Culture 29,643 
True Story 27,964 
Cosmopolitan 27,241 
Photoplay 24,281 
Hearst’s International .. 21,139 
Motion Picture Magazine 136 19,579 
Sunset 17,001 
American Boy 76 15,378 
Success 98 14,048 
Asia 89 12,942 
Metropolitan 82 = 11,848 
Elks Magazine 10,904 
Picture Play 10,725 
Boys’ Life 10,677 
McClure’s § 7,493 
Boys’ Magazine 6,120 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

. Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 727 114,968 
Ladies? Home Journal.. 571 97,112 
Harper’s Bazar 493 82,827 
Good Housekeepng .... 472 67,503 
Pictorial Review 295 59,052 
Woman’s Home Comp... 339 57,702 
McCall’s 245 49,107 
Delineator 182 31,000 
Designer 149 25,477 
Hollands 125 23,732 
Modern Priscilla 136 §©23,256 
People’s Home Journal. 106 18,020 
Woman’s World 104 17,706 
People’s Popular Monthly 91 17,330 
Fashionable Dress .... 85 14,580 











“Me Too” 


Too often advertising solic- 
itations consist of a “me 
too” argument. We are 
not a “me too”’ publication, 
but have a distinctive policy 
and field all our own. 
National advertisers recog- 
nize our value. The fol- 
lowing are represented in 
the October 13th issue: 


Rolls Royce of America, Inc. 

Buick Motor Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 

General Motors 

The White Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Fisk Tires 

The National Cash Reg. Co. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 

Home Title Insurance Co. 

— Addressing Mach. 
0. 

Ernst & Ernst 

The Continental Insur. Ce. 

Stone & Webster 

Truscon Steel Co. 

a Elec. & Mfg. 
0. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Burlington Route 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

City of Jacksonville, Fia. 

General Electric Co. 

Alex. Hamilton Institute 

Health Builders, Inc. 

Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. 

G. & C. .Merriam 


Member of the A. B.C. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 


Western Manager: 
Mr. H. 8. Irving 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Manager: 
Mr. Frank H. Burns 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Pulling Power! 


What the New 


gives 


Haven Register’s advertis- 
ing columns such great “‘pull- 
ing power’? 


Is it the respect and con- 
fidence of its readers? 


Is it the purchasing power 
of its readers? 


Is it the concentration of 
circulation within the city’s 
trading zone? 


Is it the overwhelming 
predominance of its circu- 
lation? 


Or, is it the COMBINA- 
TION of these and other 
good qualities that 
produce Actual Results 
even far greater in pro- 
portion than its over- 
whelming circulation 
preponderance would 
indicate. 


With double the circulation the 
Register often produces from 
Four to Ten times the Actual 
Results. 


More than 36,000 people every 
night now BUY the Register. 


New Baven 
Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 
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Line 
11,33. 
10,88: 
10,52 
7,28 
5,29 
3,75 


Columns 
Needlecraft 66 
Child Life 
Mother’s-Home 
Today’s Housewife 
Mess’r of Sac. H’rt (Pg.) 
Woman Cit. (2 Sept. is.) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 
The Spur (2 issues)... 521 
House & Garden 519 
Town & Country (2 is.). 
Vanity Fair 
Motor 
Country Life 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 
Radio News 
System 
Arts. & Decoration 
Popular Science Monthly 
Normal Instructor 
Field & Stream 
Radio 
Nation’s Business 
World Traveler 
Theatre 
Popular Radio (Pg) 
Scientific American 
Science & Invention 
International Studio 
National Sportsman 
Garden Magazine 
Outdoor Life 
Motor Life 
Business 
Outers’ Recreation 
Extension Magazine 
Forest & Stream 
Rotarian 


Line 
87,637 
82,03 
66,03: 
50,343 
45,69¢ 
43,344 
35,46: 
34,49¢ 
32,045 
31,255 
28,812 
28,064 
28,06( 
23,309 
23,289 
20,812 
20,471 
19,118 
17,343 
16,137 
15,495 
15,219 
14,815 
14.283 
13,876 
13,865 
13,439 
12,165 
10,623 
10,491 
8,671 
8,326 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Sept. is.).. 228 
Canadian Home Journal 143 
W’s’t’n Home Mo. (Sept.) 118 
Everywoman’s World .. 67 
Rod & Gun in Canada _ 81 
Canadian Magazine (Pg) 37 
La Canadienne . 37 


SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
September 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 349 
Literary Digest .... 72 
American Weekly .. 33 
Forbes 54 

Life 

American Leg. W’kly. 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s : 


Lines 
40,074 
25,041 
21,370 
11,773 
11,685 

8,477 

6,531 


Lines 
59,418 
10,961 

9,294 

8,311 

5,341 

5,12¢ 

4,446 

3,770 
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Physical fitness 


is the topic most generally discussed 
in the homes of America. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE is the national 
authority on all matters pertaining 
to health—and it has held this 


position for twenty-five years. 


At least a million people 
read every issue of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
from cover to cover. 


This gives PHYSICAL CULTURE the 
most productive group circulation 
of any magazine in any class. 


260,000 on the stands at a quarter 
plus 65,000 subscribers. 


December forms close Oct. 20th. 
Send copy NOW ! 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


1926 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines September 29-30 Columns Lines 

Outlook 3,684 Saturday Evening Post 330 ° 56,297 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 3,136 American Weekly oe”. ee 19,759 
Youth’s Companion .. 2,902 Literary Digest cove OR "Baga 
Radio Digest 2,831 Radio Digest 30 5,770 
Women’s Weekly .... 2,662 Collier’s . 4,861 
Judge 2,239 Independent 3,992 
Independent 1,692 Christian Herald .... 2,151 
Churchman 1,466 Churchman 1,957 
Nation 630 Judge 1,750 
September 8-14 Lines Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 1,722 
Saturday Evening Post 72,564 Woman’s Weekly .... 9 1,641 


American Weekly .... 16,295 Totals for September Columns Lines 
Literary Digest .... 15,538 Saturday Evening Post.1,931 328,371 
Outlook 5,171 American Weekly 78,726 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 4,854 Literary Digest 74,225 
Life 4,689 Forbes 23,776 


Collier’s 4,041 Collier’s 22,880 
Christian Herald .... 3,785 Radio Digest 21,387 


Radio Digest 2,900 19,517 
American Leg. W’kly. 2,683 Outlook 19,168 


Judge 2,412 Christian Herald 16,466 
Youth’s Companion .. 2,081 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.).. 15,550 
Woman’s Weekly .. 1,561 American Legion Weekly 97 13,954 
Nation 1,305 Judge 12.351 
Churchman 1,034 Woman’s Weekly 11.471 
September 16-21 Columns Lines Independent 10,420 
Saturday Evening Post 469 79,895 Youth’s Companion ... 10,366 
American Weekly i 66 18,211 Cia’. 8,353 
Literary Digest 17,525 Nation 5,101 
44 6,809 
Collier’s 36 6,248 
35 5,020 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
Radio Digest 25 4,824 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Life 31 4,530 FICATIONS 
American Leg. W’kly. 23 3,415 ; 
Christian Herald .... 19 3,377 : Columns Lines 
28 3,335 . Vogue (2 issues) 114,968 
ee tae 
ee a es 2,693 Harper’s Bazar ..... 493 82,827 
Youth’s Companion .. 2,301 House & Garden. 519 = 82,034 
Churchman 2,029 Good Housekeeping... 472 67,503 
Wation 1,598 Town & Country (2 is.) 393 66,038 
September 22-28 Columns Lines Pictorial Review 295 pt 
Saturday Evening Post 354 60,287 . Woman s Home Comp. 339 57,702 
Literary Digest .... 109 16,574 . Vanity Fair 318 50,343 
American Weekly .. 15,167 American 351 50,215 
Forbes 8,657 . McCall’s pon 
tlook 5,293 : ’ 
eg Le ore 5,062 . Country Life 258 43,344 
Life .. 4,957 . Maclean’s (2 Sept. is.) 228 40,074 
Collier’s 3,960 . House Beautiful 230 35,462 
Youth’s Companion .. 3,082 . Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 154 34,496 
Woman’s Weekly .... 2,914 . Radio News 218 32,049 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 2,842 . Red Book ve Bess 
Contidien mows. aes ate - Delineator 182 31,000 
Judge 2,615 . Rev. of Reviews (Pg.) 136 30,604 
Independent 1,888 Physical Culture 207 =. 29,643 
Churchman 1,867 Arts & Decoration.... 171 28,812 
Nation 1,568 Pop. Science Monthly 184 28,064 
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Which Magazines 


reach the greatest percentage of 
possible consumers of your product? 


In one of our large middle western cities an inten- 
sive analysis of the readers of forty-four leading 
magazines has been completed by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


The purpose of this investigation was two fold— 


To determine as far as possible the quality of 
circulation supplied by individual magazines and’ 
also the percentage of duplication among them. 


An intensive classification was made by occupation; 
each subscriber to each magazine was recorded un- 
der the proper subdivision in one of the following 


groups: 
GROUP I GROUP III 
Executives Laborers 
Professionals Transportation Employees 
Merchants Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc. 
Commercial Travelers Personal Service Employees 
Dressmakers 
GROUP II GROUP IV 
Clerical Workers Institutions 
Skilled Workmen Including Libraries, Clubs,’ 
Corporations, Schools, etc. 


The following percentages are those of CURRENT OPINION 
excluding Group IV (where CURRENT OPINION has a per- 
centage of 6.9%): 

Group I 79.6% Group II 17.8% Group III 2.6% 
Logically, Groups I, II and III must buy the necessities of life, 
but it is Group I that you must look to in selling the luxuries 
of life. It is in this group that CURRENT OPINION has 
nearly 80% of its circulation. The conclusion is obvious—the 
advertising rate is $300 a page. 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


CurrENT Opinion 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISINC 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1923 1922 1921 

America 37,918 29,542 
Siekcens (2 Sept. issues). 39,228 
Red Book 30,793 
Review of Reviews 31,458 
Physical Culture 35,054 

orld’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Cosmopolitan 
Harper’s 
Photoplay 
Scribner’s 
Sunset 
American Boy 
Motion Picture Magazine 
Century 
Metropolitan 
Hearst’s International 
Boys’ Life 
Current Opinion 
McClure’s 
Boys’ Magazine 
Everybody’s 
Munsey’s 
St. Nicholas ,2 ,65 4,265 


1920 
72,254 
58,445 
43,124 
37,632 
26,917 
35,392 
27,578 
38,032 
23,800 
23,479 
26,285 
32,006 
26,792 
20,848 





*New size. §Not published. 484,319 434,297 370,783 


tThree-year total. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) r 93,943 
Ladies’ Home Journal ales 2 *87,290 
Harper’s Bazar 74,912 
Pictorial Review 52,572 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 
McCall’s 
Delineator 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag... 
Modern Priscilla 
People’ s Home Journal 

oman’s World 
People’s Popular Monthly.... 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home 
Today’s Housewife 


632,397 


149,535 
105,578 
75,470 
86,310 
63,984 
71,510 
36,708 
60,019 
45,063 
23,593 

. 25,790 
23,491 
12,860 
11,467 
15,980 
9,206 


Totals 
189,92: 


1,921,796 


449,092 
357,054 
289,898 
228,037 
223,448 
218,680 
148,028 
147,386 
116,098 
96,864 
78,160 
74,108 
50,318 
43,146 
38,968 
30,569 





*New size. fTwo magazines 690,199 612,319 470,772 


now combined. 

CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country 66,0 $56,607 149,665 
House & Garden 4 37,383 
Vanity Fair 33,005 
Country Life y 33,768 
Popular Mechanics 35,770 
System A 33,560 
House Beautiful 5, 
Popular Science Monthly 
Field & Stream 
Science & Invention 
Nation’s Business 
Theatre 
Scientific American 
National Sportsman 
Outer’s Recreation 
Outdoor Life 
Forest & Stream 


816,564 


179,654 
37,563 
55,694 
46,872 
49,518 
54,222 
19,711 
27,780 
18,144 
23,049 
26,901 


2,589,854 


251,964 
218,999 
176,312 
164,808 
154,783 
149,864 
106,284 

95,818 

78,893 





*New size. §Two issues. 517,254 443,937 373,469 
tThree weekly issues. {Five weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (5 September Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 37 5 $172,094 
Literary Digest 2 $52,631 
American Weekly .... ate y $39,594 
Collier’s $12,055 
Life 16,247 
$18,212 


look ’ 
Christian Herald $15,975 
Judge 12,351 11,653 $3,778 


546,679 


$312,919 


$33,094 
$70,066 
33,872 
30,662 
$29,635 
$6,865 





$4 issues. 571,704 477,067 330,586 


672,298 


2,051,655 





GRAND TOTALS 2,263,476 1,967,620 1,545,610 2,667,938 


8,444,644 
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When over a stretch of time a 
magazine gathers to itself an 
increasing number of people, 
drawn to it by its advocacy of 
things for the Nation’s welfare, 
and when these things have 
been brought to pass by its 
readers’ influence, then a mag- 
azine can be said to have a 
“public.” 


Its familiar brown cover is an 
index not only of the contents 
but of the breadth of interest 
of the ATLANTIC’S “public.” 
That it is an increasing “public” 
is witnessed by the sturdy 
growth of its circulation. 


Given this “public” building 
power, does it not follow then 
that it has sales-building power 
too? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY is One of The Quality Group 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the advantages of a 
manufacturer’s retail show- 
room, which often mollifies retail- 
ers who might otherwise object, is 
the chance it gives them to bring 
their cu ers, to. headquarters. 
A dealer with a small stock of mod- 
erately priced merchandise often 
hesitates about going after more 
expensive lines because he can’t 
show the goods in their proper 
aimosphere. This is particularly 
true in the lighting equipment 
field, and such well-known manu- 
facturers as the Lightolier Com- 
pany in New York and the Beard- 
slee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, maintain 
well equipped and complete show- 
rooms both as experimental sales 
stations and as places where the 
prospect can see the complete lines. 
One of the Beardslee dealers in 
Pensacola recently had a prospect 
who wanted better quality lighting 
fixtures for his new house than 
the local man had in stock. The 
dealer suggested to Mr. and Mrs. 
that they make the eight- 
hundred-mile trip to Chicago to 
look over special designs and full- 
size drawings as well as the com- 
piete display. 

The couple did make the trip, a 
company expert gave them advice 
on the spot, and the result was an 
order for the Pensacola dealer 
which totaled $1,800. — 

The company featured the com- 
plete installations which resulted 
from this trip, in its house-organ 
and used the incident as an invi- 
tation to “Just send your big 
prospect to the Beardslee show- 
rooms and the Beardslee organiza- 
tion will make the gale for you.” 


Ordinarily such topics as pro- 
hibition lies entirely outside of 
the Schoolmaster’s province. There 
is one phase of the subject, how- 
ever, that may be discussed here. 
as it has a bearing on advertising 
and that is the way prohibition has 
affected the supply of domestic 
servants and farm laborers, 


Before the passage of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, many women, 
whose husbands were given to ex- 
cessive drinking, were obliged to 
piece out the family income by 
taking in washing or going cut 
into domestic service for part of 
the time at least. In the old days 
it was known in every town and 
village that a good washwoman 
or a dependable part-time domes- 
tic worker could always be ob- 
tained in the home of the local 
drunkard. That this» class of 
worker has become almost extinct 
speaks well for the economic- 
improving influence of prohibition. 

+ 


The effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment on the supply of 
casual farm laborers has been 
even more striking. In his youth 
the Schoolmaster hired many farm 
laborers and came into intimate 
contact with hundreds or others. 
In this entire lot, he did not meet 
many who were not victims of 
drink. Many of these men were 
highly educated. Among them 
were lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and college professors. On one oc- 
casion, the Schoolmaster, while 
driving in on a load of hay from 
the fields, heard one of these 
laborers quote the entire introduc- 
tion to Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. He often heard 
these men quote from the Rubai- 
yat, the Ancient Mariner, .and 
even the Iliad or show other evi- 
dences of learning and culture. 
Because of their love of alcohol 
these poor fellows had gradually 
gone down hill until at last they 
wound up as farm laborers. Most 
of them contributed their wages 
to Bacchus as fast as they could 
earn them. 

The Schoolmaster is told that 
this kind of farm laborer has 
practically disappeared and that in 
many parts of the country it is 
now almost impossible to hire any 
sort of farm laborer, except 
“natives’—those who were bern 
and raised in the community, The 
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2 (opy for School Books: 


‘ 


SEVEN helpful pointers on correct copy to 
children. Given as a guide in preparing 
Advertising for School Books, but based on 
principles which apply to all copy to children, 
whatever the media. 


To know the approximate age of the child 
addressed is important—two years or more 
difference in a child’s age should alter the 
wording. In SCHOOL BOOKS copy can be 
written to the different school grades. 


It is frequently desirable to directly tie-up 
Advertising in SCHOOL BOOKS with the 
subject of the text in which the page appears. 


The appeal should be thoroughly educational, 
convey information, or inspire the child along 
helpful lines. 


Names and trade marks should be clearly dis- 
played—the child’s daily association with these 
will make them “old friends” in the years to 
come. 


The child’s influence in the home should be 
borne in mind and copy should put into the 
child’s mouth every argument which will con- 
vince parents of the merit and economy of the 
product. 


The fact that children are the errand-runners 
for the family makes it advisable to include 
dealer tie-ups. 


There should be plenty of copy for the fre- 
quent re-readings and offers should be entirely 
free. Keys should be maintained for at least 
three years—the average life of a SCHOOL 
BOOK. 


Write for a portfolio showing how 
these points are carried out in the 
seven pages prepared by J. Walter 
Thompson Company for Keds ad- 
vertising in 1,000,000 School Books. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING Co.,INC. 


Exclusive Representatives of School Book Publishers 


1018 So. Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WANTED 


An Agency Opportunity 
I AM directing this advertise- 


ment to advertising agencies 

because I am convinced that 
is where I can most effectively use 
my twelve years’ experience with 
the advertising and merchandising 
problems of ‘retailers and manu- 
facturers. 

Although not an agency man, I 
have, as advertising manager for 
several large concerns, worked so 
closely with agencies as to become 
quite familiar with the require- 
ments in this field. Furthermore, 
my experience on the advertiser’s 
side has developed some rather 
definite ideas as to how agency 
service can be made attractive to 
the client. 

Can write good, straightforward 
copy and am of a personality that 
creates confidence in the minds of 
those with whom I am associated. 
Thirty-three years old, married 
and at present advertising man- 
ager for a well-known national 
advertiser. 


Address Box N-163, c/o Printers’ Ink 





Monarch Films 
m | 





SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


Opportunity and territory awaits 


you on the NEW OUTRIGHT 
SALE PLAN of quality guaran- 
teed, advertising films. No capital 
required. Complete information 
and selling equipment furnished 
with first letter. 


National Advertisers and Agencies 
are invited to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Monarch Films for 
1924 campaigns. Ask us today—It 
will be for. your benefit... . 


THE MONARCH FILM CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, Osage, Iowa 
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regular day laborer will not go out 
in the country to work. In the 
first place he can make vastly 
more in town under present condi- 
tions. In the second place, a ian 
with ambition for a home ard a 
family finds little opportunity to 
gratify this ambition on the farm, 

To get labor in the future 
farmers will have to attract a dif- 
ferent type of worker than ‘hey 
went after in the past. They must 
interest the married man, with a 
wife and family. To get stich a 
man they will have to assure him 
steady employment, a good future 
and an opportunity to bring up his 
family under inviting conditions, 
It will be necessary to provide a 
cottage with perhaps a half-acre 
of ground for this man’s home, 
Thus he can live comfortably as 
long as he wishes, perhaps until 
such time as he engages in farm- 
ing on his own account, There is 
nothing new about this suggestion. 
Many farmers have always sought 
married workers and have pro- 
vided homes for them and their 
families. But more farmers will 
heve to do this in the future. 

Incidentally, the movement wil! 
be hastened if the lumber and 
building supply manufacturers 
will mention the idea in their 
farm-paper copy. 

The Schoolmaster is interested 
in this subject because he de- 
plores the tendency away from the 
old-fashioned home. The tendency 
toward living in tiny apartments, 
in hotels or in a rented room or 
two in some other place, is un- 
fortunate. A home is not pos- 
sible under these conditions and 
without a home the better stand- 
ard of living that advertising men 
are always advocating, is impos- 
sible. Advertising men, therefore, 
should push any movement that 
promises more homes _in_ this 
country. 

* * * 

A successful user of direct-by- 
mail advertising was telling the 
Schoolmaster recently that in 
every piece of literature his organ- 
ization sends out, he always looks 
for the “peacock” line. Any !et- 
ter or piece of printed matter 
brought to him for approval, must 
have somewhere in it such a line. 
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TO MEET 
OLD FRIENDS 


MR. H. G. SAWARD and 
MISS E. M. WOODYARD 
(Managing Directors) of 
Saward, Baker e& Co., Lio. 
leave England for the United 
States by the “Majestic” on 
October 3, arriving October 9. 
They will welcome letters at the 
offices of “ Printers’ Ink,” 185 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


SAWARD, BAKER .& CO., LTD. 
Advertising from A lo Z 


27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Published in CHICAGO 


sent READ ieee 


is cut or sold. 








s=MEN’S RETAIL CLOTHING DEALERS= 
in the United States 

Approximately 21,000 $135 complete 

A complete Master List from which 


States, Counties or Cities. 

Send for Mailing List Data Sheet 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY 
247 Summer Street Boston 


























SALESMEN 
T—8y-Mail 
Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 

Six Professional Men. 
Something differentand original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 
\ 16-22 Lawrence Street | 
Newark, N. J, 











AERALD 


EVENING: 


Los Angel Cal 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Ay J if 


It Covers the Field Completely 
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He calls it the “peacock” line 
cause it is supposed to put the - 
cipient in a mood to preen hims 
in a glow of satisfaction. Flatt: 
is too obvious a word for such: ; 
line or paragraph, but this partic 
ular user says he has found 
mailings have increased trem 
dously in pulling power if t 
contain it. 

“I won’t show you any of my 
own peacock lines, but I'll px int 
out one in the other fellow’s 
direct-by-mail advertising,” he told 
the Schoolmaster recently. “H, re 
is a good example which came in 
the mail this morning from an in- 
surance man who does all his sell- 
ing by mail. He started in 1906 
with an office and a list of pros- 
pects. Today he has thousands of 
customers in a list, of over 1,100 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. Here is his line run in 
bold face type It indicates what 
I mean. ‘Since 1906 our business 
has been transacted exclusively by 
mail with men of affairs, whose 
duties are so exacting that they 
are properly inaccessible to stran- 
gers seeking insurance interviews, 
and who can illy afford the time 
to acquaintance for a like pur- 
pose.’ 

This successful direct-by-mail 
insurance man, according to the 
Schoolmaster’s informant, used 
the same thought of “proper inac- 
cessibility” as the first sentence in 
the first letter he ever sent out, 
seventeen years ago. It pulled so 
well that he has included it some- 
where in every piece of advertis- 
ing material he has sent out since. 

The “peacock line” idea in 
direct-by-mail seems to be one 
well worth consideration. 

es. 


It has become an almost general 
practice for big manufacturers 
to hold executive conferences 
from time to time in order that 
the various executives in an or- 
ganization may become familiar 
with what is going on in all de- 
partments of the business. In this 
way each executive sees his job 
as a part of a bigger job and is 
able to keep up with current <e- 
velopments in the company. 

The president of one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest corporations, however, 
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¢oing this idea one better, and 

Schoolmaster presents this 
utive’s plan as an excellent 
hod of giving executives with- 

corporation a new slant on 
relation of their company to 
: business and the public at 


This president meets a great 
ny visitors during the course of 
egular work and he makes it 
practice to turn these meetings 
interviews. Without know- 
it, the outsider is giving as 
ich as or more than he is taking 


After the visitor has gone the 
president calls in a stenographer 
and dictates to her a careful re- 
port of what the visitor has said. 
Carhon copies of this report are 
made and sent to all executives 
who would be interested. 

In this way the important men 
are continually drinking from a 
stream of outside information and 
are thoroughly .alive to what is 
going on outside the factory. 

Added importance is also given 
to a visitor’s views by this method. 
Were the visitor to address the 
executives personally they would 
carry away no particular impres- 
sion beyond that of a man trying 
to tell others how to run a busi- 
ness. The carbon reports, how- 
ever, are the president’s approval 
of what the visitor has said and 
his recommendation of the sound- 
ness of the outside view. 


G. H. Nablo Returns to Gray 


Marine Motor Company 

G. H. Nablo has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Gray Marine 
Motor Company, Detroit. More recently 
he had been advertising manager of the 
Matthews Engineering Company, San- 
dusky, O. Mr. Nablo was with the 
Gray company from 1906 to 1917. 


Toilet Goods Account for 
Cincinnati Agency 


_ Waldo Laboratories, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of toilet goods, have placed 
ther advertising account with the Gor- 
don Marx Company, Cincinnati adver- 
tisivg agency. 
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You need this 
le device 
-if you make layouts and dummies 
Hand Lettering rhe y dh Tare 


above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


TV IZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 

fey BT ie fon geoctteal device thax dive pam 
Lettering in many styles and sizes. 

It is in constant use i i 


by Ad: 
= Services, Publishers, En; 
ate and it 
money saved 4 
eel for illustrated booklet containing 
ples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 


2, coe mor 
'y pays itself in time 
work. 














I Can Save $5,000 


‘on an advertising appropriation 
of $50,000 or more. My 10 
years’ experience planning and 
executing sales and advertising 
campaigns for large national ad- 
vertiser spending up to $250,000 
a year can be used to great 
advantage by a live, aggressive 
organization. 

Position desired with reputable 
concern where character, ability 
and enthusiasm will count. Now 
employed. References from men 
you know. Particulars on request. 


Address “Box R-164”, care Printers’ Ink 
“Go-Getter” Advertising 


** Guesswork Eliminated ’” 
We Plan, Write and Place 
Newspaper, Magazine & 
Street Car Advertising 
PETERS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Sales and Advertising Counsellors 
344 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








TAO Knows CANAD/ 


FORONTO 


( 
NN 
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A good man for 
a good agency 


A well-known agency man con- 
trolling some national business 
and able to secure more, whose 
average earnings over a period 
of years have exceeded $10,000, 
would like to become associated 
in an executive capacity with a 
well-established agency. 

An ideal man to act as sales 
or contact executive or New York 
Manager for an out-of-town 
agency. Though at present lo- 
cated in New York, this man 
would consider an _ out-of-town 
connection. He is thoroughly 
experienced in agency procedure, 
has a keen merchandising sense 
and is a salesman of exceptional 
ability. 

All correspondence will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 

Address Box W-167, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


One Letter Pulled $30,000.00 Cash! 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS WITH DON 
MAGOON SALES LETTERS, written especially 
for you after study of your selling problems. 
During 13 years, Don Magoon Advertising 
Copy has bene used in the greatest Direct 
Mail triumphs of our time. Fee only $3.00 
per letter or page. Send me with remittance, 
all necessary information about your business 
and literature already used, if any. 
“DON MAGOON,” Suite F 


2764 Prairie Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








A Mature Middle Aged Sales and 
Advertising Executive Available 
One who naturally can show records and 
recommendations. His past experience in 
the sales fleld and advertising agency 
business, together with world-wide travel, 
make him especially desirable to some large 
manufacturer or advertising agency. Is at 
| page —— to several large accounts. 
Has been in the East and South on account 
of ae s health, but now desires to locate 
penny n Middle West. Address 

T-165, care of Printers’ Ink, Illinois 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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American Sugar Steamship 


Name for Product 

The origin of trade-marks might fur. 
nish the = for an interesting com. 
pendium on American business. The 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
New York, for instance, recently v.ade 
application for, trade- mark registr«tion 
of the word “Delecto.” 

“It is the name of one of our stcam 
ships,” Thomas G. Brennan, advertis 
ing manager, informs PRINTERS’ I[yx, 
“We have registered it because we con 
template using it as a trade-mark name 
for one of our products. At present 
we are planning no advertising cam 
paign with regard to this word.” 


Waterloo “Courier” Advarices 


Jackson McCoy 


Jackson McCoy, for several years as. 
sistant general manager of the Water- 
loo, Ia., Courier, has been elected secre. 
tary, treasurer and general manager, 
succeeding Arthur W. Peterson, whiose 
death was reported in Printers’ INnx of 
last week. Mr. McCoy had served this 
paper in various capacities prior to be. 
coming assistant t_general manager. 


W. J. Thayer Joins Hazard 


Advertising Corporation 
Walter J. Thayer has joined the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation in 
charge of art production. Mr. Thayer 
was formerly art director of the 
Kramer Art Service, and was more 
recently with the Home News En- 
graving Company, both of New York. 


H. L. Kneeland Joins R. J 
Huntington and Associates 


Harvey L. Kneeland has joined the 
staff of R. T. Huntington and Asso 
ciates, publishers’ representatives, New 
York. He was formerly with The 


Theatre Magazine and Vogue. 


Screen Advertisers to Meet 


at Rochester 
The Screen Advertisers Division, a de- 
partmental of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, will hold a spe 
cial meeting at the Hotel Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., on October 11 and 12. 


DEALER . 
WINDOWS 


effective advertising 
at low cost 
MODEL WINDOWS FOR REPRODU 
TION BY DEALERS, SET UP AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR NATION AI. 
ADVERTISERS BY AN EXPERT. DI< 
PLAY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC STAFY 


SMITH-BOOTH SERVICE 


124 W. 34th ST. NEW YORK 
Phone—Stuyvesant 5100 
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Classified Advertisements. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 


Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York, a Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J, Phone 1 

SURELY YOU’VE ee OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
GOSPEL HILL, IN MARION, 
OHIO? 

MAIL-ORDER PROPOSITION 
Brand new, exceptionally field. 
Partnership considered. T. R. Jackson, 
General Post Office Box 252, New York 
City. 

















PRINTERS’ INK 
For Sale 
Lack of space compels the sale of almost 
a complete file from September, 1910, 
Best offer accepted. 
E. L.,’? Box 872, tprinters? Ink 


FOR $25 CASH 


Your ONE-inch advertisement in 138 
Country Weeklies, New York State list. 
This includes writing ad, making sketch 
and cut. The Messenger Syndicate, 
Smithtown Branch, L, I. 


to date. 
“S 











Photo-Engraving-—Old-established 
concern doing large business wishes 
make connection with principal or 
principals controlling substantial 
amount of photo-engraving who 
uld be interested in saving not 
nly sales costs but other benefits. 





x 847, Printers’ Ink, 














== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


P AYING over $6,000 profit 

and two $5,200 salaries, 
Eastern daily of 4,000 can 
be bought with real estate 
for $80,000. Easily leading paper 
in its trade area of 45,000; has 
made steady increase last dozen 
years. This year’s business over 
$95,000. Publisher who wants to 
sit tight with mighty comfortable 
— should look into our No. 


} FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
i . HIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





For Rent—Light and airy loft, 4,000 
square feet, two freight and two passen- 
ger elevators, separate entrance. High- 
class building, near all subways, minimum 
insurance, sprinkler system. Immediate 
possession. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The Equity Press, Inc., 52 
Duane Street, 


HELP WANTED 


-. ber, ta eS FOR_SALES- 
MA O CALL ON NEWSPAPERS. 
MUST 1 HAVE CLEAN RECORD AND 
FINANCE SELF FOR SIXTY DAYS. 
BOX 885, PRINTERS’ INK. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST wishes 
salesman or woman to sell art 
work on commission basis. Box 
868, Printers’ Ink. 


We need aggressive sales representation 
for famous STENPHO Steel Signs. 
This new sign is manufactured by an 
exclusive process and is beyond compe- 
tition. THE STENPHO COMPANY 
Fourth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Copy Writer wanted for medium size, 
recognized advertising agency of excel- 
lent standing, in New York, placing 
local and national business. Modest sal- 
ary and a bonus to begin with. Give 
full details about yourself, salary ex- 
pected, and what you can do to increase 
the volume of business. Address Box 
859, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—This growing agency 
needs a man who can write forceful copy 
and who knows advertising in its various 
branches. 

The right man will be given an op- 
portunity to grow with us and to par- 
ticipate in the profits. State experience 

a send samples of your work. The 
Geeten Marx Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FARM-PAPER SOLICITOR 
wanted to travel out of Chicago in IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Wisconsin for a leading 
agricultural publishing house, Man with 
previous experience in territory preferred, 
although this is not necessary. A_real 
opportunity for the right man, Your 
present employer is not placing this ad- 
vertisement. Feel free to write. State 
age and previous experience. Your letter 
held strictly confidential. Address Box 
863, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO RETOUCHERS WANTED 


who can produce good work on a 
variety of subjects. Ideal working 
conditions. Salary in proportion to 
the quality of work, Send samples, 
which will be returned; state salary 
expected, experience, etc. All com- 
munications in strict confidence, 

ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 

70 East 45th Street, New York City 
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ADVERTISING MAN who can either 
produce real salesmanship-on-paper copy, 
or who can show proof of ability to 
secure accounts, will be given opportu- 
nity to become a partner in aggressive 
recognized uptown agency, whose prin- 
cipals are men of long experience and 
recognized ability; he will be in pleasant 
surroundings, where petty office differ- 
ences are unknown. his is an opportu- 
nity seldom open. State experience in 
full. Scot, Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED BY TRADE ASSOCIATION 
in New York City, the best available 
membership worker. One who can both 
devise successful direct-mail methods 
yielding interested inquiries from pros- 
pects, and also go out and close appli- 
cations. Contingency basis only: we 
pay printing and postage. A producer 
looking for a so-called hard proposition 
can clear handsomely. $1000-2000 poten- 
tial application, and ground fallow for 
years. Outline proof of ability to pro- 
duce. Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 








Editor—Man who can get up three house- 
organs (one to retail magazine dealers, 
another to newsstand magazine distribu- 
tors, third to high-class bookstores) ; fast- 
growing publishing house wants such a 
man, whose job will be to make layouts 
follow through to printer, write copy and 
generally assist three executives to: pro- 
duce these house-organs. State age, busi- 
ness connections for past five years, sal- 
ary expected and why you think you can 
qualify for the kind of work outlined 
above. Box 754, 2501 World Tower 
Building. 





ADVERTISING 
COPY WRITER 
BUSINESS APPLIANCES 


A prominent Advertising Agency de- 
sires the services of an experienced 
copy writer for Business Equipment 
and office supplies. Permanent posi- 
tion. Excellent opportunity. In ap- 
plying please state names of firms 
for whom you have written copy and 
the nature of the copy. State age, 
religion and_ salary requirements. 
Send photo, if possible. Give refer- 
ences. Every application held in 
strictest confidence. Address Box 
870, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy and Contact 


A fellow of personality who can 
handle a client, as well as a pen. 
And withal, he’ must be a good, 
sound merchandiser. A big order— 
but how happy will be the man who 


can fill it! Address Box 867, P. I. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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ARTIST 

A fellow who is particularly good 
snappy layouts and lettering. He does: 
have to be much of a hand at figur 
work, but, of course, that will help 
get him a bigger salary. Send sampies, 
which will be returned. Address Ho) 
866, Printers’ Ink. 


We are looking for a young man who 
has had some advertising experience and 
who has a “flair” for writing. To a 
young man of that description we can 
give an excellent opportunity to develop 
his ability under an experienced «nd 
capable copy writer; with the still greater 
opportunity of eventually assuming {ull 
control of the peer department, The 
position is with a large and fast-growing 
clothing store just a few hours from New 
York, and offers great promise for a 
young man who is by nature a sticker 
and a go-getter. Submit specimens with 
application to Box 850, Printers’ Ink 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 

Used Montague Mailing and Plate Cut- 
ting machinery, consisting of 2 publica- 
tion mailers, combined capacity of 8,000 
copies per hour, 5 typographs, 1 plate- 
blanking machine, 1 single-wrapper cut- 
ter, 1 imprinter listing machine equipped 
with alternating current motors, at a 
very reasonable price. Address Wood- 
men of the World, W. O. W. Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor, technically trained, versatile 
writer on general and scientific subjects, 
thoroughly experienced in putting out 
high-grade trade journals, Box 8384, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















ARTIST 
Established 10 years, desires a limited 
number of new clients; high-grade pen 
illustrating; no figure work. Box 877, 
Printers’ fk. 


Competent secretary-stenographer de. 
sires position as assistant to advertising 
copy writer or manager, Understands 
make-up, layout and copy problems. Hox 
876, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH AND SALES PROMO- 
TION EXPERT—University training, 
ten years’ practical experience—desires 
executive position, whole or part-time. 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE—SECRETARY 
Capable, efficient woman, ten years’ ex- 
perience supervising and planning work 
of stenographers, desires good opening. 
Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCH EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE ! 
Her 7 years’ experience and special 
qualifications will further explain to you, 
so just write Box 888, Printers’ Ink. _ 


Capable and Dependable 
Young lady (available Nov. 1st) is look- 
ing for a position as asst. adv. mgr. 
as office manager of an agency. Colle 
education. Ten years’ experience. |) 
883, Printers’ Ink. 
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Aivertising Man would like to connect 
with established publication or advertis- 
ng department. Experienced; capable 
seiesman; headquarters Chicago. Box 
873, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN 
‘xperienced in all phases; practical with- 
false notions. sn’t care for title; 
nts happy connection. Box 857, care 
Printers’ Ink, 


iitorial—Young woman, capable, col- 
e graduate, thoroughly experienced in 
gazine work (layouts, editing, make- 
. etc.), desires position on trade pub- 
ication in New York. Box 852, P. I. 


RESULTFUL COPY m 
N. Y. free lance writer, 8 years’ big 
avencies’ copy chief, has time to handle 
personally just one more account. 
856, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
Experienced in handling and devel- 
oping salesmen. Can get results. 
Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION 
DIRECT MAIL SPECIALIST 
offers servicés to one more account on 
part-time basis. Complete follow-up sys- 
tems inaugurated. Box 853, care of 

Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING — 
Young woman with newspaper, publicity 
and magazine training wishes position 
with future in publishing house. Writer 
and editor, efficient in handling make-up 
and mechanical details. Box 858, P. I. 


Secretary-Stenographer — Resourceful 
young lady with five years’ secretarial 
experience, Tactful, dependable and of 
marked ingenuity desires connection 
where good work will merit worthy ad- 
vancement. Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE WORK DESIRED 


of such a nature that 
the results will be 
traceable to the copy. 


Printers’ Ink 


























Box 855 





Secretary-Stenographer—Executive abil- 
ity, 7 years’ thorough training in ad- 
vertising and publication work, desires 
to connect with organization where expe- 
rience and ability to assume responsibility 
will be of greatest mutual advantage. 


Salary $40. Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 

Young man, 23, one year college train- 
ing, with natural selling ability and a 
pleasant personality, desires position as 
idvertising solicitor. Has had a_ little 
elling experience which, combined with 
unlimited energy and ambition, will =. 
luce results. ps 874, Printers’ Ink. 


Boston and New England 


Representation 
An unusual egg A to secure a high- 
lass representative (12 years’ experi- 
ence) who is in very close touch with 
ll advertisers in the N. E. territory. 
Box 848, Printers’ Ink. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY WANTED 
Sales executive, thorough, knowledge of 
Philadelphia and eee territory, Phila- 
delphia office, will consider exclusive 
representation for reliable manufacturer. 
L. A. Kirk, 731 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Commercial Artist 
Young woman, recent graduate of Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts, desires be- 
ginner’s position with agency * similar 
organization. College educated. Excellent 
references. Box 871, Printers’ Ink, 


Classified Advertising Manager, expe- 
rienced in city of 100,000, wants connec- 
tion with newspaper in larger field. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the department and can show a good 
record of successful operation. Address 
Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—Long and varied 
experience; reliable, successful, worker; 
wide acquaintance advertisers generally, 
and agencies New York and Eastern 
cog seeks opening with tu- 
nity. Good man for outside house desiring 
Eastern representation. Best references; 
letters confidential. Box 875, P. I. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Young man, married, 7 years’ experience 
as manager of mailing and multigraph 
department, who can handle help, sys- 
tematize the department, give production, 
save thousands of dollars on printing, 
seeks connection where services will be 
appreciated, Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 


Eight years shop and fourteen years sell- 
ing in three different fields. At present 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
large manufacturer of machinery. Seeking 
a broader opportunity, and will be avail- 
able about January Ist. Address Harry 
Moore, 131 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


ART DIRECTOR AND PRODUCTION 
MAN employed for number of years by 
a large paper manufacturing company 
wishes position of greater scope. 

desires connection with a New York Ad- 
vertising Agency, one where his years 
of experience in directing Art ork, 
purchasing of engraving, electrotypes, 
stereotypes and printing will be an asset. 
Highest endorsement of present employ- 
ers. Address Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


10 YEARS— 


With Large New York 
Advertising Agency 
Adept in lettering, design, vis- 
ualization, typography, finished 
layouts, dummies and sketchy 

figures. 


























Desires position, salary 75 dol- 
lars per week. 


Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 
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‘Com Belt 


flourishes 
while Stock Market Slumps 





‘OR several months business in New York 

has been running behind the correspond- 
ing period of last year and resultant gloom 
and pessimism have had some depressin 
influence throughout the remainder of the 


country. 


Nevertheless the country as a whole is 
prosperous and The Chicago Territory in 

articular is flourishing. As compared with 
[aoe year the Chicago Federal Reserve district 
shows an increase of 13% over 1922 while 
the New York District shows a loss of 5%. 


Here are the debits to individual accounts 
(or “purchases” as they are termed by 
Babson) for the two districts for the period 
April 26 to August 29. 
Chicago New York 
1922 $17,315,852,000 $88,044,381,000 
1923 19,615,131,000 83,519,005,000 
"$2,299,279,000 §$4,525,376,000 
Gain 13% Loss 5% 





Crops in the corn belt are uniformly good 
and promise to bring fair prices. The 
industrial cities are busy. holesale and 
retail trade is active. 


Look at the facts rather than at a 
Wall Street slump and buy advertising 
NOW where it can produce sales NOW 


The Chicago Tribune 
(imme Wonto's GREATEST NEWSPARERI/(A 
Write for the NEW 


BOOK OF FACTS 
on Markets and Merchandising 











